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PKEFAOE. 



The valae of a wisely timed and intelligently directed 
Etudy of the scliool eystema and educational moTementa 
in their development is now commoaly conceded. 

Ae to scope, the study appears as (1) an inquiry 
into the growth of public sentiment and educational 
doctrine, the instramenta and means of culture, and the 
conditions of their use in the larger sense of the world- 
progress; (2) the like movement as manifested in the 
history of a particular people, giving rise to views of na- 
tional education ; and (3) a similar inquiry into the con- 
ditions and growth of State and other local systems. 
The present text has to do primarily with this third view, 
and offers a sketch of the rise and development of edu- 
cation and educational agencies in Indiana, chiefiy sinoe 
1816. 

Whatever other professional fitting teachers do or do 
not require, they nn question ahlj need a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the genius and limitations and structure, the 
obligations and privileges, involved in a service tinder 
their own system. In onr own State this need has been 
Init poorly provided for. Little has heretofore been done 
to make Indiana's educational record known, or to dis- 
cover the lines of her progress. With the whole move- 
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meat the acquaintance is necessarily desultory and par- 
tial. The small volurae edited hy Dr. James H. Smart, in 
1876, the biographies of our State Superintendents, pre- 
pared by H. M. Skinner, and issued by the department, 
together with occasional miscellanies in official reports 
and in the proceedings of the Teachers' Association, com- 
prise about all that has been done to trace the growth of 
Indiana along educational Hues. 

Moreover, the aysteni of Indiana is a typical one, its 
leading features having been adopted, in forty years, in 
perhaps more than two thirds of the States since organ- 
ized, and in the educational reorganization of others. Its 
central control of funds and revenues ; its county super- 
yision and township management ; the State direction of 
all professional examinations, of institutes and teachers' 
reading circles ; and the integration of the eeveral public 
agencies for elementary, secondary, and superior train- 
ing — have a reputation with, and have "claimed the in- 
terest and attention of, teachers and school officials, and 
others concerned with education, in adjoining States as 
well. 

This book is the published result of a series of lectures 
annually given to members of the Pedagogical Department 
in Indiana University since 1886. It has grown in ma- 
terial and form, under the inspiration of the class-room. 
For many of the facts of personal and local significance 
the author is indebted to records obtained through the 
interest and courtesy of students, and their knowledge of 
details. 

Great credit — the largest credit — is due to the State 
Educational department for the statistics of the system, 
historical documents, early records, and much summary 
matter that could not have been obtained elsewhere. 



Special meDtion also should be made of the Tery raln- 
able and frequent and cheerful serviee rendered bj Mr, J. 
P. Dunn, of the State Library, in putting at the writer's 
diBpoBal Slea of State papers and numerous addresses and 
peraonal docnments there collected. 

Among the most helpful and suggestive sources, fur- 
ther, were the private library and rich collection of papers 
(some reaching back to 1830) and journals, belonging to 
Hon. Horace P. Biddle, of Logansport, which were re* 
peatedly consulted. 

Perhaps the most frequent drafts upon both time and 
materials were of Judge I). D. Bania, of the Indiana TJni- 
Tersitj Law School, whose collection of materials concern- 
ing the early and recent history of public and local insti- 
tutional life in Indiana is very full and well seleeted. 
Not only was this kindly put at the disposal of the authoi 
but frequent and helpful use was made of the judge's 
well-known iutfirest in and large acquaintance with the 
social movements that have built up our Indiana school 
system. 

To all of these the thanks of the author are due, and 
gratefnlly extended in this public way. 

Moreover, the gathering of materials has involved ths 
writing of hundreds of letters ; and but for the generous 
aid of county and city superintendents and teachers 
throughout the State, college men and school officials, and 
numbers of other persons both in private and public life, 
the volume, if written, would liave been in many ways in- 
complete. The service of such has been constantly re- 
membered and appreciated. 

There will doubtless be found by individual readers ' 
inaccuracies in the book, and omissions, both of fact and ' 
statement, tliongh every effort has been made to verify all i 



material points by reference to the original records. Any 
suggestions or corrections will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged, especially as touching the system of the 
early days, and the old seminaries and academies. 

BiCHABD G. BOOKE. 
Indiana Uniyebsitt, cTanuary, 1891* 
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PART FIRST. 
THE TERRITOKIAL PERIOD. 



TERBtToniAL ACTS. 

Akt sketch of education in Indiana, however brief, would 
be incomplete if it failed to miike clear an exposition of the 
origin of the earliest educational ideas of the State, and the 
conditions and means of their development into institutions J 
through established systems, 

A study of the period is important as fixing the bound* ■ 
aries of our territory, determining the lines of settlement, * 
the conditions of our later system, particularly en to funds, 
and the obligation of the State concerning education, 
consideration falls under the following heads : 

1. A Province of Virginia. 

5. A Possession of the United States. 

3. The Ordinance of 1787. 

4. The Organization of Indiana Territory. 

6, The Federal Enabling Act. 

1. A Province of Virginia. 

Being a portion of the old Northwest Territory, Indiana 
shares with other parts of it in the provisions for general 
and superior education. So important has been the influ- 

s of the congressional act providing for the government 
of this Territory, and so far-rea«hing the effects upon schools 
and their means of support— in five States directly, in others 
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incidentally, and in Indiana particularly— that, both aa an 
introduction to the subaequeut study of our school syateni, 
and to preserve in their connections all the links to the 
chain, a paragraph is here inserted setting forth the main 
facts, chiefly historica,!, in the organization of Indiana Ter- 
ritory, 

Portions of the section had been occupied by settlers — 
generally French, Boinetimea English — for almost a century; 
but immediately upon the close of the ReTolutionary War 
st«ps were taken for the disposition of the territories lying; 
to the west of the " Colonies," and their erection into a gov 
emed and organized part of the national domain. In 1760 
tlie territory passed into the hands of the English, and by 
treaty of 1783 {November 3d) it was transferred to the United 
States, along with all other English possessions within the 
treaty limits. Its particular ownership was vested in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, except a claim to a small sec- 
tion in northeastern Ohio, held by Connecticut. Within 
less than two months fDeccmber 20, 1783) the Legislature of 
Virginia had passed "an act to authorize the delegates of 
Virginia in Congress to convey to the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, all the right of this Commonwealth to the 
territory northwestward of the river Ohio." 

S. A Posseasion of the Untied Siatea. \ 

In accordance with this act of the Virginia Assembly the i 

territory was, on March 1, 1784, transferred by deed to the 
United States. The deed was signed by Thomas Jefferson. 
Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe— the afore- 
mentioned delegates to Congress from Virginia. The ces- 
sion comprised the lands now included in the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, besides bo much 
of Minnesota as lies east of the Mississippi River, and cov- 
ered 865,662 square miles. Two months later (April 23, 1784) 
a temporary organization for the new territory was adopted 
by Congress, but it included no provision touching schools 
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TERKITOBIAL ACTS. 

" Pew statesmen of that day," saya ft recent writer,' 
" valued this territory for the almost unlimited posaibilitiea 
it afforded for tlie future greatness of the natioa, in the 
establishment of new States which in wealth aud influence 
and power would soon rival their older sisters. If this 
tiiought had found place in the minds of any, it was gener- 
ally subordinated to a far less exalted sentiment." Vacant 
Western lands were chiefly valuable as they could be readily 
turned into cash to meet current eicpenses and overdue obli- 
gations to the army and other creditors, In general it may 
be said that provisions for the education of possible Western 
settlements were an afterthought. 

S. The Ordinance of 1787. 

A month later, the subject having been repeatedly before 
Congress already, Thomas Jefferson, chairman of a commit- 
tee having it in consideration, reported to Congress a bill 
respecting the disposition of public lands in general, includ- 
ing the recent cession from Virginia. The Western lands 
were looked upon at the close of the war as a possible means 
of resources for llie paynient of urgent claims against the 
Qoveonment, and a means of meeting current expenses. It 
was desirable to And some reliable method of locating and 
disposing of them to prospective settlers. This was the pur- 
pose of the bill. In it, however, no reference is made either 
to schools or education. 

The year following, JeffersoB having left his seat in Con- 
gress, a like committee reported another bill, with the pro- 
viuou that " surveyors should divide the Territory info town- 
ships of six miles square, by lines running north, and others 
crossing at right angles as near as may be ;| that the plats 
of the townships respectively shall be marked by subdivisions 
into lots one mile square, or 640 acres, in the same direction 

* OeoT^ W. Enigbt, Ph. D., Land Qnnta fbi EduoatloD in 
wMt TorriWry, p. 10. 

t This wu Ihe ori((ln of " TeDtangalar Bnrrejs," now <d orimmnn ui 
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4 TUE TERRITOKUL PERIOD. 

as the external lines, and numbered from 1 to 36 ; and that 
there shall be reserved the lot numbered 16* of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of public schools, and the one im- 
mediately adjoining the sauie, to the aorthnard, for the sup- 
port of religion," 

This waa in February, 1785. After prolonged discussion, 
covering many mouths, frequent amendments, aud several 
changes in the membership of the commitlce, the clause re- 
ferring to the reservation of a section of laud in each town- 
ship for the support of religion was stricken out ; and on 
the 20th of May, 1785, the bill as amended, bearing the same 
title as Jefferson's hill of the previous year, was passed. 

For its more liberal provisions, especially those concern- 
ing education, we are perhaps indebted to ColoneJ Timothy 
Pickering. Eorly in the following year the permanent or- 
ganization of this larg« territory was a frequent theme of 
discussion, but resulted in no settled plans. In the spring 
of 1787 the whole matter was referred to a new committee 
that revised the bill, and added among other provisions a 
clause that has since become historical concerning educa- 
tion. This waa finally passed on the 13tli of July, as "An 
ordinance for the government of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio," then and now known as the "Ordinance 
of 1787." 

The final committee, serving from May, 1787, consisted 
of Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, William Smith, of Pennsylvania, Nathan 
Dane, and Patrick Henry, Of the text of the ordinance 
Nathan Dane is said to have been the author, though Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler is entitled to the credit of suggesting the 
clause touching education and religion. The provision of 
the "Ordinance of 178S," concerning the reservation for 
schools, was confirmed in all subsequent legislation regulat- 
ing the sale of public lands ; but it is not mentioned in the 
"Ordinance of 1787." 

'"Lot" IS wu flnt nailed ■■ Section 1«," M>y 18, ITH. 
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TERRITORIAL ACTS. 

This latter docmnetit provided tor a division of the tei^ I 
ritory into civil districts ; the dest-ent and conveyance of 1 
property ; the appointment and election of officers ; pepi^ I 
sentation in the General Assembly; and, in sis numbered I 
articles, for — 

1, Freedom of worship and belief. 

2. The safe and reasonable execution of the law. 

5. Schools— declaring that '" religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind— schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged" ; and the just and considerate treat- I 
ment of Indians. 

i. The levying of taxes, 

6. The final division of the territory into States. 
6, The exclusion of slavery. 
The act, in whatever way it may be viewed, but espo- 

cially as to the support of, and encouragement accorded to, 
education, and the social conditions for its promotion, was 
one of wise and comprehensive provisions, " We are accus- 
tomed," said Daniel Webster, "to praise the lawgivers of 
antiquity ; we help to perpetuate the fame of Solon and 
LycupgTis ; but I doubt whether one single law of any law- 
giver, ancient or modem, has produced efFe<^ts of more 
tinct, marked, and lasting character than the ' Ordinance of 
1797.'" "Never, probably, in the history of the world," said I 
Chief Justice Chase, "did a measure of legislation so ac- J 
curately fulfill, and yet so mig^hfily exceed, the anticipatio 
of the legislators." 

Conditioning the character of social and political inst 
tutions ; in a general way, but emphatically, prescribing J 
and proscribing industries, and erecting new standards of J 
conduct and life, its educational implications were ( 
more decisive and determining. The generous policy couched 1 
in Uie terms of this impretentious " ordinance," resting upoo I 
a Federal interest in education and initiated by the needs of j 
a aedaon, has extended its benefits and its influence to every ] 
subsequent State and Territory. In the Southwest and far I 
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West education has been remembered in the resei-valion 
one or more sections in each township, after the manner of 
the ordinance for the government of the Northwest, The 
principle has been recognized both in spirit and letter iu 
every new State admitted (except West Vii-ginia) since the 
passage of the congressional act. 

Certainly the full force of the ordinance was not under- 
stood, either by its framers or its supxwrters. The most wise 
among them all could not have been aware of the far-reach- 
ing benefits to accrue to the Government and to individuals 
from a free soil dedicated to virtue, to learning, and to in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, they biiilded well. " In the breadth 
of its conceptions," it has been said, " in its details and re- 
sults, the ordinance has been perhaps the most notable in- 
stance of legislation that ■was ever enacted by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people. It fixed forever the 
character of the immigration, and of the social, political, 
and educational institutions of the people who were to in- 
habit this imi>erial territory." 

4. The Organization of Indiana Territory. 

By an act of Congress, approved May 7, 1800, it was pro- 
vided in section 1 ; '' That aU that part of the territory of 
the United States, northwest of the Ohio River, which hes 
westward of a line beginning at the Ohio, opposite to the 
mouth of the Kentucky River, and running thence to Fort 
Recovery, and thence north until it shall intersect the terri- 
torial line between the United States and Canada, shall, for 
the purpose of temporary government, constitute a sepai-ate 
Territory, and he called the Indiana Territory." 

It was also provided by section 6 of tlie same act that 
" Saint Vineennea, on the Wabash River," should be the seat 
of government for this Territory. Ohio was admitted into 
the Union as a State in 1S02, and in 1804 Indiana Territory, 
as described above, and comprising all that then remained 
of the "Old Northwest," was given by Federal authority 
three land-offices — one at Detroit, one at Vincennes, and one 
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at Kaskaskia. This was really Ihe official act opening the 
Territory tor settlement. And immigrants soon ca 

A Bettlemont, or rather a simple French military post, 
had been located on the present site of Vinceones in 1702 
by one of the officers of Louis XIV and hb men. Within 
fifty years varioiis other posts for trading and defense were 
established, along the Wabash chiefly, by French Catholics, 
In 1760 the territory passed into the hands ot the English. 
At this time there were perhaps something more than a 
hundred French families throug-liout the whole of Indiana. 

Immediately English gurrisoiis were placed at the trad- 
ing posts, but English settlements were prohibited by procla- 
mation beyond {west of) the Alleghany Mountains, This 
policy was maintained during the British control of the 
territory. In 1778, through the negotiations of Colonel G. 
R Clark, at Vincennea, with the French settlement, the set- 
tlers' oath of allegtance was taken, the Territory included 
in what is now Indiana brought under the American flag, 
and after February, 1779, held as a dependency of Virginia. 

The treaty of Greenville (.1795), negotiated by General 
Wayne with the hostile tribes, really first opened Indiana 
to permanent and comparatively safe settlement Twelve 
months afterward the records show, besides Vincennes, but 
two other settlements — one near what is now Lawrence- 
bnrg, and another ia Clark County. Within five years the 
population of the territory had increased to 4,875. Through 
the influence of the laud-offlces, opened in 1804 and 1807, 
and the more settled state of affairs, the population in 1910 
amounted to 24,520 ; and before statehood was assumed, in 
1816, this had been trebled. 

By the same act, noted above, establishing the land- 
offices, the Secretary of State was authorized to set apart a 
township of land,* near Vincennes, to be used in founding a 
eollege. 

, in Gibson County, nnd surveyaJ 
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Three years latBr (1807) a fourth landnDffice was located 
and opened at Jeffersonville (a Uiwn bad been laid out five 
years before). In 1805 Michigan was organized into a sepa- 
rate Territoiy, and in 1809 Illinois. This left Indiana with 
its present boundaries and two land-offices. Settlements 
were making and institutiong forming. Nevertheless, its 
entire population was not more than twenty-five thousand. 
It had grist, lumber, and powder mills lo the number of 
fifty; tanneries, looms, aud spinning-wheels; teitHe ma- 
chines and shops ; and an occasional school. 

On the new frontier, and so far removed fi-om the cen- 
ters of civilization, the formal agencies for education are 
always at a disadvantage. Some Ihings must he done, and 
schools have many suhstitutes. The family life, the exac- 
tions of labor, and neighborhood relations are thcmselvea 
educative. Besides, in such communities there are few chil- 
dren. M. Rivet at Vincennes about 1793, a chance teacher 
in Clark County ten years after, and Mrs. Julia L. Dumont 
in Vevay from about 1813, included most that can be said 
of the teachers of Indiana during its territorial history. In 
1804 one township of land was set apart in each of the land 
districts for the use of aseminary, that for the Vincennes dis- 
trict being located in Gibson County. The land was put upon 
the market in 1807, and soon after the seminaiy was opened. 

S. The Federal Enabling Act of ISIS. 
Within five years (1815) the population had almost 
trebled, and the Territory (December 14, 1813) was seeking 
recognition as a State. To this end a bill was early intro- 
duced into Congress, and, having passed both bouses, was 
approved, April 19, 1816, as "an act to enable the people of 
Indiana Territory to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the Union on 
equal footing with the original States." Section 6 of this 
act comprised five propositions submitted to the Indiana 
Territorial Convention for acceptance or rejection, and which 
were the conditions of statehood. 
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The two paragraphs of these provisions that have to do 
with education, and so chiefly concern this discussion, were 
but carrying out the spirit of the " Ordinance of 1787 " and 
the letter of the resolutions of 1785, and were as follows : 

J. That the section numbered sixteen in every township, 
and when such section has been sold, granted, or disposed 
of, other lands equivalent thereto, and most contiguous to 
the same, shall be granted to the inhabitants of such town- 
ship * for the use of schools. 

4. That one entire township, which shall be designated 
by the President of the United States, in addition to the one 
heretofore reserved for that purpose, shall be reserved for 
the use of a seminary of learning, and vested in the Legis- 
lature of the said State, to be appropriated solely to the use 
of such seminary by the said Legislature. 

These and the accompanying conditions, submitted to the 
Convention, were, on the 10th day of June, 1816, accepted, 
at Corydon ; and the State has since, by tliat act, received 
for the benefits of learning 576,000 acres of land — the comer- 
stone of our school fund, and the guarantee of our State 
system. 

* This has been ofBcially interpreted as meaning that the title to these 
lands docs not rest in the State, but in ** the Inhabitants of such town- 
ship " ; and that tlie State may neither sell the lands nor appropriate the 
proceeds to its own use. This decision rendered by the Supremo Court 
gives the ground for a separate ^* Concessional Township Fund,'' as dis- 
tinguished from the ** Common-School Fund." (Seep. 214; also 4 Stat., 
293.) 
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UNDER THE FIRST CONSTITUTION. 



CHAPTER n. 

, CONSTITJITIONAL AND FIRST LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS. 

1, Article IX of the Constitution, 

At the State Convention held at Corydon, June 10 to 
June 29, 1816, just referred to, and of which Jonathan Jen- 
nings, delegate from Clark County, was President, a Consti- 
tution was adopted, in twelve articles, of which the ninth 
was devoted to education, as follows : 

"Sec. 1. Knowledge and learning, generally diffused 
through a community, being essential to the preservation of 
a free Government, and spreading the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of education through the various parts of the coun- 
try being highly conducive to this end, it shall be the duty 
of the General Assembly to provide by law for the improve- 
ment of such lands as are, or hereafter may be, granted by 
the United States to this State for the use of schools, and to 
apply any funds which may be raised from such lands, or 
from any other quarter, to the accomplishment of the grand 
object for which they are or may be intended. But no 
lands granted for the use of schools or seminaries of learn- 
ing shall be sold, by authority of this State, prior to the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty ; and the moneys which may 
be raised out of the sale of any such lands, or otherwise ob- 
tained for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a fund 
for the exclusive purpose of promoting the interest of liter- 
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ature and the sciences, and for the supjwrt of seminaries and ' 
public schools. The General Assembly shall from lime to I 
time pass such laws as shall be calculated to encourage 
intellectual, scieutilc, and agricultural improvements, by ^ 
allowing rewai-da and immunities, for the promotion ai^ 
improvement of the arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures, 
and natural history ; and to countenance and encourage the 
principles of humanity, honesty, industry, and morality, 

" Sec. 2. It shall bo the duty of the General Assembly, 
as soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law for 
a general system of education, ascending in a regular grada- . 
tion from township schools to a State University, wherein | 
tuition shall be gratis, and equally open to alL 

"Seo. 3. And, for the promotion of such salutary end, 
the money which shall bo paid as an equivalent by persons 
exempt f I'oni militia duty, except in times of war, shall be 
exclusively and in equal propoftion applied to the support 
of county seminaries ; also, all fines assessed for any breach 
of the itenal laws shall be applied to said seminaries in the 
counties wherein they shall be assessed. 

" Sec. i. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly, 
as soon as circumstances will permit, to form o penal coda I 
founded on the principles of reformation, and not of vin- 
dictive justice ; and also to provide one or more farms, to 
bo an asylum for those persons who, by reason of age 
firmity or other misfortunes, may have a claim upon the 
aid and beneficence of society, on such principles that such. 
persons may therein find employment and every reasonable i 
comfort, and lose by their influence the degrading sense of I 
dependence. 

"Sec. B. The General Assembly, at the time they lay off 
a new county, shall cause at least ten per cent to be reserved 
out of the proceeds of the sale of town lots, in the seat of 
justice of such county, for the use of a public library for 
such county; and at the same session they shall incorporate j 
a library company, under such rules and regulationa as will j 
best Becure its permanence and extend its benefits," 
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The entire article is one of rare excellence, and suffera 
noUiing in comparison with the later and more fumiliai 
paragraphs in the Constitution of 1851. Its provisions are 
worthy of Uie most critical study. In the first place it is 
noticeable that the basis of the free-schools idea was pui-ely 
secular, " The preservation of a free Government " is made 
the sole ground for encouraging' the diffusion of knowledge 
and learning, and spreading' the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education through the States. Not only was the 
system to be a public one, but it was meant to be a State- 
controlled, centrally-ad ministered organization. The sale 
of lands, the scope of the school, the provision of funds, 
the care of dependents, and the founding of libraries wei-e 
recognized in the ai-ticlo as legitimate objects of the State's 
interest. The creation of a permanent fund, through the 
anticipated sales of congressional township lands, was pro- 
vided for, and the principle of the State's obligation to the 
localities further confirmed. 

As to the system, the plan was a generous one, compris- 
ing schools of every grade, fi'oni the township or neighbor- 
hood school through county seminaries, to and including 
the university; all articulated into a single enterprise, and 
uniformly administered. It was. moreover, to be uniformly 
available. Greatly wanting as was the State's practice in 
subsequent years, Indiana was, in theory at least, saved from 
the blunder into which most other States fell at some time, 
In the establishment of " pauper schools." Under the Con- 
stitution of 191S the means and privileges of instraction 
were meant to be equally available (o all. Further, it was 
intended that attendance upon the schools should be without 
charge. If it be remembered that this was tlie expression 
of a pioneer people fifty years before schools wore generally 
free in New England, much less in the "West, in a country 
where life was a battle with the elements and luxuries were 
unknown, the greatneBs and liberality of the plan are erapha- 
eized. Other than free schools are the creation of other than 
free people only. But "all classes" with these early 
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tiers meant or was made to iiiclude the defective and depeod^H 
ent classes aa well. Homes, asylums, and schools for thee 
were then almost unknown in all this land; but with wise ■ 
forethought the care of them — moi-e than that, their educa- 
tion — was made an intei-est of the Btato, and in time, under 
its provisions, such schools were established. Finally, let it 
be noted that the State's responsibility included not learning 
in the arts and sciences alone, but extended to intelligently 
directed industries, and the promotion of '" humanity, hon- 
esty, and morality." It "*>s the Ordinance of 1787 trans- | 
lated into Western institutions. 

Governor Jennings, in his lirat message to the State Leg 
islature in 1816, urged upon the members of both bodiei 
necessity of immediate steps to carry out the requirements 
ot Article IX of the Constitution, euforeing his thought 
by the statement that " the dissemination of useful knowl- 
edge will be indispensably necessai-y as a support to morals 
and a restraint to vice." Legialative attention was tbuB 
formally and officially called to the plan of education as 
prescribed by the Oonstitution, but no specific or detaOed 
recommendations were offered. A like general but some- 
what indefinite and more or leas perfunctory concern had 
been manifested by Governor Posy in his message to the 
Territorial Legislature the previous year. But no iutelli-j 
gent and burning interest is apparent. The conditions ( 
physical and political life wei-e urgent. Settlements v 
sparse, resources meager, and life necessitous. Instita^B 
tions of every sort were founded at a disadvantage. Whatf 
could wait, must wait. Thet-e was easy room fo 
take. 

How to realise the ideal set up by the Constitution— 
system of education ascending in regular gradation fromj 
township schools to a State university, wherein tuition shali^ 
be gratis and equally open to all " — was an educational 
problem, an attempt at whose solution was prolonged, with 
more or less of vigor hut with only doubtful success, for a 
generation. It still resulted in no system, tuition was not , 
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free, and schools were not, and were not generally expected 
to be, freely or equally open to all. 

Nevertheless, among the States, tlie attitude of Indiana 
upon the question of education as fixed iu the Constitution 
is an honorable one. 

Five States — Pennsylvania and North Carolina in 1778, 
Vermont the year following, Massachusetts in 1780, and New 
Hampshire in 1784, all during the heat of the Eevolution— 
had included in their first constitutions refei-ences to learn- 
ing and provisions for education in some form or other. 
For the most part, both refoi'snces and provisions were gen- 
eral and ineffective. In each of the five States named the 
Ivegifilature was required to provide '' a school or schools," 
and to encourage and promote " all useful learning in acad- 
emies and universities." Pennsylvania and Vermont re- 
quired " a school in each county." Permanent funds were 
to he conserved. All existing instrumentalities were to be 
used. But in the six other States forming their constitur 
tions in tliia (the Revolutionary} period— New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virguiia, South Carolina, and New York — 
and in Kentucky and Tennessee, first admitted as States 
thereafter (1792 and 1796, respectively), no constitutional 
reference is made to either education or schools. 

Ohio, in 1802, incorporated some very general provisions, 
couched in negative language, however, against excluding 
any of her citizens from those schools having congressional 
endowment, and against the misappropriation of her public 
funds. Louisiana, admitted ten years after, ignores the en- 
tire subject of public education in her Constitution.* 

Slaving due regard, therefore, for the best thought of the 
earlier constitutions upon public education, the precedents 
for Indiana were neither specific nor encouraging. Educa- 
tion in moat States, and particularly outside of New Eng- 
land, was either a private interest or the subject of local and 
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Special enactments. Section 3, quoted above, was unique in I 
constitutional literature, "Pi-evioua to Indiana, no Slate I 
had, in its Constitution, declai-ed for a graduated sj'stem of I 
schools eicteuliug from the district schools to the universitj', f 
equally open to all on the basis of gmtuitous instmction." | 
The step was not only forward, but along a new line. 
State-controlled system, gi-aduated to the need of all agea, 
and equally free and open to all classes, was made organic 
in the Urst Constitution of tlie Commonwealth of Indiana. 

S. Viiicetmea Uaii:ersity. 

By an act of Congress approved March S6, 1804, th«' 
Secretary of the Treasury was instructed to locate in each of 
the three land districts into which Indiana Territory wa» 
then 8et off one entire township, or thirty-six sections of 
land, to be appropriated to the use of a seminary of leamingf, 

A township was selected October 10, 1806, in Gibson 
County, and on November 39tli of the same year the Terri- 
torial Legislature passed an "a«t to incorporate an univer- 
sity in Indiana Territory." The tract selected included 
83,040 acres of the best land tlien available. Twenty-three 
trustees were immediately appointed, who, on December 6th 
following, organized with General William Henry Harrison 
as president. The hoard was empowered to seU 4,000 acres of 
the township, and to acquire and to hold not to exceed 100,000 

The land was sold, and out of the proceeds a brick biiild- 
ing was erected at a cost of about $6,000. The institution 
was formally oi^anized by the opening of a preparatory or 
"grammar" school in 1810. Eev. Samuel Scott was the 
first president or principal, and remained in charge until 
1823. 

The legislative act creating ihe university is interesting 
as an historical paper, and rich in suggestion of the educa- 
tional sentiment of the State eighty-four years ago. In the 
preamble it appears that : " Whereas the independence, 
happiness, and energy of every republic depends (under ihe 
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influence of the destinies of Heaven) ujmn the wisdom, 
tue, talents, and energy of its citizens and rulers; and whereas 
science, literature, and the liberal arts contribute in an emi- 
nent degree to improve those quaiitiea and acquirements; 
aud whereas learning hath ever been found the ablest advo- 
cate of genuine liberty, the best supporter of rational relig- 
ion, and the source of the only solid and imperishable glory 
which nations can acquire ; and forasmuch as literature and 
philosophy furnish the most useful and pleasing occupa- 
tions, improving and varying the enjoymenlii of prosperity 
affording relief under the pressure of misfortune, and hope 
and consolation in the hour of death; and considei-ing that 
in a commonwealth where tVie humblest citizen may be 
elected to the highest public ofacea, and where tne heaven- 
horn prerogative of the right to elect and reject is retained 
and secured to the citizens, the knowledge which is requisite 
for a magistrate and elector should be widely diffused." 

In addition to some incidental stipulations concerning the 
organization of the institution, the act further provided for 
a libei"al course of study in the following words: " For the 
instruction of youth Lu the Latin, Gtreek, French, and Eng- 
lish languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, ancient 
and modei'n history, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, 
and the law of nature aud nations ; that it shall be the 
duty of the said president and professors to instruct and 
give lectures to the said students of the University, according 
to such plan of education as the said trustees may approve 
and direct, iu the branches above mentioned." 

It was a generous plan and not greatly marred, as might 
have been expected, by the sordid motive on the one hand, 
or the utilitarian colormgs of poverty on the other. It wau 
to be for that day truly a college of " liberal arts " and a 
school of philosophy. It was the most westera high-grade 
institution, and the only one for many years. Whatever 
the school might or did fail to do or actually do, its plan of 
organization as conceived by the Legislature was large and 
liberal. Besides the school of arts and languages set forth, 
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it was further required, in terms given below, that the trust- ' 
ees should, at their discretion and as circumstances would 
allow, establish a school in each of the three learned pro- 
feasions, a school for girls, a grammai' or preparatory school, 
and, finall)', make the advantages of the institution avail- 
able for the education of the Indians as well as the whites. 
It was the "grammap school'" mentioned here that was 
first organized aud oponod in 1810. Notwithstanding the 
trustfies were required " to use their utmost endeavors to 
induce the aborigines to send their children to the univer- 
sity for education," and were authorized to clothe and main- 
tain as well as educate them " at the expense of the institu- 
tion," but few Indians seem to have been attracted to the 
school. The motive was good ; out of all proportion to the 
achievement. 

In the same spirit of large-hearted benevolence, and a ^ 
charity that was in no wise common for the time, it waa 
further enacted "that no particnlar tenets of religion shall 
be taught in Iho university by the president and professors 
mentioned." The school waa to be made equally available 
and acceptable to patrons of any creed op no creed. Indeed, 
touching the education of girls, the responsibility of the 
9tat« for the higher as well as elementary training of her ' 
subjects, the support of professional schools, and the secu- 
larization of learning, the Vincennes University Act i 
surprisingly modem. 

Of course it can readily be seen that for such an institu- 
tion's support there would be required the avails of more 
than a township of land. Endowments were not to be 
thought of, and general taxation was equally out of the 
question. There would be tuition fees; but, with the most 
favorable conditions and the largest attendance, the total 
receipts from this source would be inadequate to the realiza- 
tion of a tithe of what was planned in the original and very 
generous act of incorporation. As usual, the Legislature 
was (theoretically) equal to the emergency. It was there- 
fore ordered ; " That, for the support of the aforesaid institu- 
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tioii and for the purpose of procuring the nccessarj- philo- 
sophical and experimeutal apparatus, there sha]l be raised 
a sum not exceeding twenty thousand dollars by a lottery, 
to be carried into operation aa speedily as may be after the 
passage of this act, and that the trustees of the said uni- 
Tersity plmll appoint five discreet persons, either of their 
body or other persons, to bo managers of said lottery, each 
of whom shall give security, to be approved of by said trust- 
ees, in such sum as they may direct, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of the duty required of said managers ; 
and the said managers shall have power to adopt such 
Bchcmes as they may deem proper to sell the tickets, and to 
Buperiutend the drawing of the same and the payment of tho 
prizes; and that as often as the managers shall receive one 
thousand dollars, they shall deposit the same in the hands 
of the treasurer of the said board of trustees; and the said 
managers and trustees shall render an account of their pro- 
ceedings therein at the next session of the Legislature after 
the drawing of the said lottery."* 

However such a policy might be condemned to-day, the 
lottery was a common mode of raising funds less than a 
hundred years ago in all sections of the country and for 
every conceivable purpose. Church debts were so paid, 
libraries established, city streets improved, institutions en- 
dowed, benevolences extended, and college and professional 
schools built if not supported. Tho Legislature of Indiana 
in 1806-7 was no exception to the class of legislative and 
deliberative bodies of the period. Vincennes University 
was only an object of its solicitude. It appears that the 
lottery was really never drawn, and so the institution was 
deprived of one considerable revenue.t 

* tudiaiia Tamtorial Laws, I80S-' T. 

t It IB intareetlnjz to ^nd that in tbe procGodinga of the eame Action of 
tho ABsemblj (boo lawB of Irdiaao Territoiy for 180B-'T, pnhlished by 
authority of the LcRialBtiire) nppeara an " act for the prevention of vloo 
and iramorality," in which nil lotterio-t, whcthor public or prlTnta, are pro- 

Mbiud when fbr indiriduil use. 
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The school, opened in ISIO, included, besides the usual 
secondary subjects, something also of the languages and ] 
higher mathematics, and repi-eaented the beat leaming of 1 
the West. Its faculty was small, and its matevial reaourcea 
even more inadequate. Its support came almost entirely I 
from the fees of students. At beat, it made leaming a sort I 
of luxury that could be enjoyed by the thrifty only. 

About 1823, and shortly after the retirement of President 
Scott, the univei-sity having suspended for want of funds, i 
the remainder of the Gibson County township was appro- 
priated by the State and sold, and the proceeds turned ovoi' 
to the State Seminary at Bloomiugton, established under an 
act of the Legislature of 1830, and opened in 183i. For 
fifteen years (1833-'38) there was no school, the building 
being for a time the seat of Knox County Seminary ; but, by" 
the authority of the Legislature in 1816 (the trustees having 
reoifianized and taken steps to reopen the school), suit was 
brought against the State for the recovery of the property. 
The case was appealed from the local courts to the Supreme i 
Court of the State, and finally to the Supreme Court of the | 
United States, where in 1854 jndgment was rendered i 
favor of the Vincennes institution for J66,385, which, leaving 
out costs and attorney's and agent's fees, left the university I 
about t-10,000.* 
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ATTSJfPTS AT SCiroOL SYSTSltS. 

Occasional attempts at legislation had been made even 
during the territorial period to provide for the schools by 
enactments concerning school-lands, the apiwintraent of offi- 
cers, and the regulation of leases. Of course, even these ; 
prudentials were important, and so Dot to be ignored. They 

B, bj- J. A. Woodbarn, Ph. D., 1891, 
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must necessarily receive the first attention. There could be 
no system without a constant, assured, supply of general 
funds. Only so is to be explained the first generation's 
anxious and perennial concern for school lands, leases, salt 
springs, feea, salaries, loans, and interest. These must be 
conserved and improved as a means to any sort, even the 
simplest, most unpretentious, of public schools contemplated 
iu the congressional grants. 

In 1808 it had been provided that school-lands might be 
leased, at the discretion of the county courts, for a period in 
each instance not to exceed five yeara, the lessee being re- 
quired to put imder cultivation not less than ten acres in 
each quarter^eotion. Two years later these courts were re- 
quired to appoint "Trustees of School-Lands," one to each 
'township ; the lease was limited to one hundred and sixty 
acres, and the destniction of timber prohibited. 

The schools, in whose interest these lands had hoea ap- 
propriated, were yet to be. Among all of the State's alTairs 
theeereceived but incidental attention. Communities through- 
out the Territory were disturbed and endangered by the 
presence and depredations of Indians. Governor Harrison's 
message to the Legislature in 1810 betrays a solicitude that 
every resource, even the schools, should be made to contrib- 
ute to the public safety and industrial prosperity of his peo- 
ple. He said : "Let me earnestly recommend to you that, in 
the system of education which you may establish, the military 
branch may not bo foi^otten. Let the masters of the in- 
ferior schools be obliged to qualify themselves, and instruct 
their pupils iu the military evolutions ; while the univer- 
sity,* in addition to those esercises, may have attached to it 
a professorship of tactics, in which all the sciences connected 
with the art of war may be taught." In support of his sug- 
gestion, it was further urged that such training would "af- 
ford healthy exercise and amusement to the youth, inspire 
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thorn with patriotic sentiments, fumiBb the militia 'n^ith a 
succession of recruits, all of th.era habituated to the perforn*-! 
ance of military evolutions, and some of them with consideM<'l 
able attaimnents in the higher branches of tactics." ThisJ 
was directly after the founding of the United States Military I 
Aca.demy at West Point, and some years prior to its efficient J 
admin istratioo . 

Moat social and institutional life is at a disadvantage m •! 
pioneer settlements— most of ull, perhaps, schools and othap^ 
direct and incidental means of culture. The wisdom and 
the reason of the appeal only emphasized the embarrassment 
of the situation. Not only wei-e schools few and education 
and the means of general culture at a discount, but the great 
need of the people for liberal training waa obscured by more _ 
immediate wants and pressing dangers. 

Subsequent territorial assemblies wore reminded in 
cial documents of tlie importance of the interest and the I 
urgency of the call for schools, but without any practical ( 
sleiBin achievement. In 1816, after the assumptioo of stato- J 
hood and in the atmosphere of the new Constitution, a 
attempt was made by the Legislature, resulting in a vaguely I 
permissive and wholly inefficient law, to organize a syatem 1 
of common elementary schools. The official before known ai_ 
"Trustee of School Lands" was designated " Superintendent 
of School Section " ; the period of lease was extended to 
seven years, and provision made for further improving the 
arable lands. It was confidently expected that these sec- 
tions would yield such revenue as to justify an early open- 
ing of schools throughout all the settled districts. To this 
end it was provided by the same act of 1816 that, upon peti- 
tion of twenty householders in any township, there might 
be ordered an election, at which three trustees should be 
chosen to manage the schools of the township. They were 
given unlimited power, but neither money nor other i 
sources. 

Theoretically, public sentiment conceded to education J 
every advantage, and lamented the paucity of material r&- I 
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sources which impeded or thwarted all attempts to realize 
that advantage. Public spirit was not wanting to support 
evei'y reasonable measure for general schooling. 

By the second General Assembly was passed the epoch- 
making and now (for Indiana) historical " Seminary Law 
of 1818," in accordance with which it was the duty of the 
Giovernor to appoint for each county a " Seminary Trustee." 
This ofQcer was instructed to accumulate and invest funds 
arising from exemption moneys and tines, as provided in 
section 3, Ariiicle TT, of the Constitution, and looking to the 
eatablishment of a high-grade secondary school in each 
county that should receive pupils from the township schools 
and fit them for the university. 

From all this, however, came neither a system of schools 
nor any individual teaching of note. In a few commouities, 
it should be said, education was not neglected. An efficient 
school bad been opened at Vincennes, twenty years before 
(1793), by M. Rivet, a French missionary — ''a polite, well- 
educated, and liberal-minded enthusiast, banished to this 
country by the French Eevolution." A similar school was 
that of Mrs. Julia Dumont, teacher amd poet, in Vevay, about 
1813, and one in Charlestown, Clark County, at least ten 
years earhev. In the files flf the Vincennes Sun, published 
during the early period, advertisements are found, or other 
occasional mention, of " Thompson's School " (1809), " Scrib- 
ner's Female Academy " (1817), " Jean Jean's School," " Mr. 
Bennet'a School," and " Mr. TUlingghaat's Academy," all in 
1818 i and " Mrs. Wood's School," which was announced as 
"reopened" in 1819. Besides these, about the only other 
requiring mention, as liaving existed prior to 1820, was one 
in Evanaville, opened in 1818, by a Mr. Shute, and main- 
tained for several years. 

Schools then, and long afterward, were all private, as 
those named, or domestic. If called public, they were still 
supported by fees from pupils. Though the house was in 
such case sometimes furnished by the community, or by 
moneys from school laJids, the cost of tuition was met by 
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Nowhore were ttie schools free.* Then 1 
o system ; whether echoola of any sort were kept up 1 
depended upon the locality, or the interest of an enterprising - 
individual. State control waa little. 

The first aystematic effort to establish a plan for State 
schools appears in the law of 1834. Five years had ehipsed 
since the adoption of the Constitution. The population ' 
had almost trebled, t Immigration continued. Internal im- 1 
provemente were urged. But the State wa.s in debt ; banfc- ' 
paper, through unwise management of the local capital and 
the Federal deposit, had depreciated, and the public credit 
was greatly injured. Among the dark days of Indiana was 
the year of 1821. Trade was depressed, crops had been poor, 
and the tasea were delinquent. The financial embarrass- , 
ments of the Slate, and the unsettled condition of social in- 
terests generally, gave little promise of any large concern J 
for education or the schools. 

Nevertheless, by the State Legislature of that year, a 1 
committee of seven was appointed, as provided by the fol- I 
lowing joint resolution, approved Jailuary 9, 1831, for the 
promotion of education : "Whereas the General Assembly 
of Indiana are deeply impi-essed with the importan< 
knowledge and learning being diffused through the rising 
generation of the State of Indiana, therefore, Be it enacted, 
etc., . . . that John Badolet and David Harti, of Knox County, 
William W. Martin, of Washiagton County, James Welch, 
of Switzerland County, Daniel S. Caswell, of Franklin 
County, Thomas C. Searle, of Jefferson County, and John 
Todd, of Clark County, be and they are hereby appointed a 
comniittee to draft and report to the neit General Assembly 
of this State a bill providing for a general system of educa- 
tion ascending in regular gradation from township schools 
to a State university, wherein tuition shall be gratis, and 

• ThiB wnB scnroelj' more true of Indiann tlien, nnil formanj yemB IftWr, 
thaa of otliur Stntce, West and East. 

tlnl820 it -iraa 147,118; in 1826, 360,000. 
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equally open to all ; and particularly to guard against any 
distinclions esiating iii any of the said institutions between 
the rich ajid the poor," 

The signilicance of the last clause appears in the peculiar 
educational notions and social standards prevalent at that 
time. The Literary Fund of Virginia had just been set 
apart (1810), as had that of GJcorgia, also (1817), for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the poor. New Jersey about the same 
date legalized township taxation " for the education of pau- 
pers"; and Ohio, but a few days before the appointment of 
the Indiana committee, had, in an otherwise liberal act, 
provided for schools, "open first to the needy and depend- 
ent, then, if m.eans and acconimodation afforded, to others,' 
American public schools have fi-equently been. East and 
West, North and South, even among the New England 
States, " pauper " or '' charity " schools ; and it is greatly to 
the credit of the Indiana Legislature that, as early as 1831, 
■when her sister States saw no way to make elementary edu- 
cation hoth free and universal, the Assembly of one Western 
State, taking coimsel'of progress, sa w and was ready to affirm 
the right of every child, of whatever rank or social condi- 
tion, to an education at public expense. This was the theory; 
and it may be held aa sound educational doctrine to-day. 
Such wise faith dignifies even the failure of the fathers. 
This is the bright side of the picture— seventy yeara ago. 
The darker story may well go untold. 

The committee was wisely constituted, all being men 
prominent in the deliberations of the Slate, and possessed 
of civil and political influence. They vfere greatly aided, 
also, in their conferences, and in the final drafting of a bill, 
by Judge Benjamin Parke. Tlie report, ordered in 1821, 
was iu time made, and, after abundant revision and elimi- 
nations, was passed January 31, 1824, as "An act fo incor- 
porate congressional townships, and providing for public 
schools." 

Under this, as under the preceding law, three trustees 
might be elected in esrch township. Their powers, however, 
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■were greatly esttended. They were to hold oiflce one year 1 
only; had general charge of school lands and school fund^ V 
and, for the better organization of their territories, were re^] 
quired to set off their townships into districts, and appoint a 
Bubtrustee in each. In addition to these duties, the town- 1 
ship officers examined teachers and granted Ucenses. Nomi- J 
nally, this was a forward step. Practically, it was far from i 
ideal. The examination covered the subjects of reading, f 
writing, and arithmetic, with an occasional branch, as geog- 1 
raphy, petitioned for by the patrons. The esaniinera wer»^ 
rarely school men, not unfreiiuently ignorant, though^ 
usnally friendly to the schools, and, for the most part, i 
already preoccupied with business. The teat (if the es 
ination may he dignified by such term) waa accordingly 
very simple, as a rule, while in many cases the license 
might be had for the asking, Teachera were not numerous, 
and while the demands were not great, neither were employ- 
ers exacting. In theory, the need of some test of the quali- 
fication of intending teachers was recognized; in practice, 
little discrimination was made. 

Teachers having been duly examined " touching thei 
qualifications, and particularly as respects their knowledg&fl 
of the English language, writing, and arithmetic," and hav-f 
ing satisfled the trustees that they would be " useful persona^ 
to he employed as teachers in said public schools," e 
into an "Article of Agreement" specifying what part ofl 
their wages should be in produce, when and where delivered; 
what part should be paid in money, and in what install- 
menta, and whether the teacher should be boarded among 
his employers. 

Baynard E. Hall, in the New Purchase,* mentions the 
pay of teachers as given in " fatflitch, cord-wood, eggs and 
butter," and elsewhere as including " pork, com, tow-linen, 
and leather." In 1843, one James Eastridge engaged to 
teach in Orange County a term of three months for 1(136.50, 

• Publwlic J in lEES; nee pp, IIC nnd 117. 
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"to be paid $35 in State scrip, $2 in Illinois money, 
$9,50 in currency." The records show further that ''Jesse 
Titus, a ' lame schoolmaster,' in Johnson County, had nine, 
teen scholars for three months at one dollar each."' And 
these instances are selected not because they were exceptions 
— they were not — but because, if not the rule, they were yet 
very common. 

The tru.stee was held responsible for all collections, 
whether of produce, tax, or subscriptions, and held to pay 
over, as per contract, to the teacher. 

Schools were opened in the best counties only, and in 
the older settlements. The terms were seldom more than 
three months in length, and often less. Tuition was not 
fi-ee. Rate bills were common. With 675,000 acres of 
school lands, worth nominally more than a million and a 
quarter of dollars,t the school revenue was inconsiderable, 
both from neglect of the lands an'd mismanagement of 
funds. Under the best conditions, the efficiency of the sys- 
tem depended much upon the local interest, and chiefly upon 
individual enterprise. No provision was made for either 
town or eity schools — a defect that, while nominally met by 
the county seminaries,) was not corrected in tlie legislation 
of the State for more than a quarter of a century. The law 
concerned the rural districts only, and was conditioned 
almost wholly by the congressional grant of the sixteenth 
section. Further, it was permissive in its provisions, never 
mandatory. Every best offer of the State was subject to 
rejection at the hands of some ignorant or indifferent com- 
munity. 

At the passage of tJie law there were but six oi^anized 

■ For these and ciaiilur instanceB, ace D. D. Banta in HIstor; of Juhii- 
Bon Connly, p. 331. 

t Governnient lend iu 1826 wsa rated Dt tS per botc. 

t Under tliis law of 18M tho Indiana school ajBtcio, as legally oon- 
BtitutFil, oompriKsd (1) the oooiTQrin rural Bcbool, (2) the cauntj eemiaiv- 
rics (luw of 1816), aud (E] tlie Btute eemlnury (ehutered in 16S0), opened 
'□1834. 
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counties in the State, and with less than 200,000 popuhition 
distributed over half its ai-ea. Few townships were officered, 
and fewer yet maintained schools. The local-option feature 
of the law admitting of public neglect, education very natu- 
rally, but unfortunately, was sometimes overlooked, in the 
presence of not more important but more clamorous in- 
terests. 

But grave problems of State diplomacy and finance were 
involved. Aside from occasional local indifference and 
sometimes legislative evasioa, the law itself was doomed to 
fmlure for lack of funds. There could be no State systecn 
while there was wanting the mastery of the funds to main* 
tain the system. 

By a few of the leaders of the time, private and oQicial. 
this was thoroughly compreheoded. In his message to the 
nest Legislature {the tenth), after the paasa^ of the law, 
having quoted the second section of Article IX of the Con- 
stitution, Governor Ray said: "There is no subject more 
worthy the attention of the representatives of a free people 
than that of providing means for the education of all classes 
of society, rich and i>oor together, in the same manner, at 
the same school. Nor is there a more effective method of 
suppressing vice and giving countenance to and encourag- 
ing the principles of humanity, indust^, and morality; nor 
is there any better method of bringing native genius to light 
and usefulness. It is one of the first duties of a govern- 
ment as well as of an individual to provide the means neces- 
sary for their own existence. It has been well said that 
'knowledge is power,' and that 'ignorance is a footstool to 
despotism.' Ours is, emphatically, a government of the 
people, and its very existence depends upon their virtue and 
intelligence. A well-educated people will always be virtu- 
ous. They only need to know their rights to protect and 
defend them." Amongother and less pertinent obseiwations 
the Governor mates reference to the reservation of the 
sixteenth section for common-school purposes, to the 
township set ^>art for a State seminary, and to the provis- 
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ions made for county seminaries, and concludes that there 
were or might be sufficient means to niaintaiu schools, but 
urges tbe Legislature to further improve and increase the 
several funds " so as to carr^ tbe general scheme of educa- 
tion into complete effect." He shrewdly detects the organic 
weakness of the law, however (anticipating by a quarter of 
a century the decision of the Suprem.e Court upon the legal 
ownership of the " school section "), in that the law of 1824 
was formulated upon the erroneous "supposition that the 
Iiegislature could legally sell the lands for the use of town- 
ship schools." He questioned the soundness of the com~ 
mittee's report in resx>ect to this point and the practicable- 
uess of the law, and asked au investigation. This part of 
the message was accordingly, by the two Houses, referred 
to their respective committees on education. But in all the 
proceedings of the "House"" the topic is not again referred 
to, and in the Senate it was given but an indifferent recep- 
tion, Mr. Ewing, chairman of the Committee on Education 
in the Senate, on December 2S, 1825, twenty days after the 
delivery of the message, did report as follows ; ' 

" That a great diversity of opinion, not at this moment to 
be reconciled, seems to prevail on a proper course to pursue 
in regard to the fund set apart by compact, to impart in- 
struction to every class of our citizens ; and that, although 
it would be a source of inestimable gratification to every one 
if it appeared practicable, in the absence of all such differ- 
ence of opinion, to procure the m.ean3 necessary to support 
free schools and disseminate common elemeutaiy knowl- 
edge among tbe people, jaar committee have to lament that 
the requisite resources do not seem to be within its reach. 

■' With the exception of county seminaries deriving some 
aid froin the penal code, and the township rents accruing to 
the State University, there exists no active fund for ecluca- 
tion to which resort could be had ; and the pittance of rent 
from some sixteenth sections is entirely inadequate to effect 

* Sue JouroBl of tlic Betiiite, Tenth Sossion, p 
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the object at this time. Indeed, to caiT7 knowledge to the j 
inmates of every family in our State, and thus promote the ] 
intent, or fulfill the purpose, of the now iinprofitable fund J 
appropriated, would require a system of ways and meaoB | 
previously digested to act upon ; and whatever the equiva- 
lent paid by the present generation for this unwieldy fund, ] 
by refraining from taxation for five yeai-a * on all lands sold, I 
still without the express sanction of Congress, the other | 
party to the conipact, as well as the consent of every inhab- f 
itant, no act can be done or sanctioned that would release I 
the State of her responsible trust and render the fund of | 
more immediate advantage. 

"Nor can a majority of your committee believe it just or ' 
politic (unless by acts of incorporation to give oontrol to 
inhabitants interested) to authorize an extension of lease 
that would deprive two or three generations of hoped-for 
increase in value of the fund in question. Indeed, on con- 
sulting the power under which you act, in its true spirit, the 
validity of any legislation that would on your part extend 
leases beyond one generation might, it is supposed, become 
matter of question and doubt. The township land (or at 
least the township t attached to the State University) is 
placed in your possession with a different power, and can 
unquestionably be sold, when you may deem that course ex- 
pedient. 

"Thus situated, and viewing the establishment of town- 
ship free schools of the first importance to the future happi- 
ness and glory of the State, it has been agreed to report the 
following joint i-esolution. Under any circumstances, your 
committee would view the course contemplated fay this r^o- 

• The Ennblioe Act provided thnt all publjo lands sold by CongnsBB 
&ft«r Decomtwr 1, ISIS, sbonld be exempC tVomall laxas for Bpsriod of Hva 
yeaia from data of aulo. 

t Two had dow been grantod— one iu 1304, located In Gibson County, 
Bad appropriated to Vincennes Dniveraity ; tho other in Monroa County, 
In 1816, for tbe Indiana Semiaary, nt Blaamington. The fomiBr had been I 
»adinia82. 
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lution as the most adyisaMe. It will no doubt procure a 
■well-digested system, and witli the accompauyiug knowl- 
edge sought for you will hereafter possess a perfect under- 
standing of the whole subject, and a precise idea how far 
the present generation stands hound to posterity for the fund. 
At this time it is viewed hazardous, if not impossible, to 
ui^ upon the State a crude system of free schools (and such 
only could now be devised) without apparent means of sus- 
tenance, free of taxation, and preserving that which equally 
belongs to those who come after us. This resolution will, 
it is thought, effect more, and enable all to act upon the im- 
portant subject understand irigly." 

The resolution mentioned in the extract does not appear 
in the Journal of the Senate for the session, and is not else- 
where referred to. 

The repoi-t of the Senate committee is given in full aa re 
fleeting the puhhc sentiment concerning education, and the 
difficulties in the way of providing schools, not less than the 
attitude of the legislative mind. The hindrances were 
many. This, it must be remembered, was thirteen years 
prioi to the earliest State system in this country, and while 
yet all legislation was tentative. " Schools and the means 
of education" were to be "encouraged," but the way was 
not well understood. The attempt matle, however, contrib- 
uted to the general discussian, and finally to a better under- 
standing. In the session of 1824 the school system of Indiana 
began to take shape. 
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The next general legislation concerning schools was not 
imtil 1833 ; but the law-makers were not idle during these 
intervening years, neither was educational interest wanting 
or diminished. 
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A number of county semiiiarics had been opened in parts 
of the State, imdor the pi-ovisioiis of the Constitution and 
the law of 181S, besides special incorporations here and there 
in the more progressive communities. The State Seminary 
at BloomingtoR, incorporated in 1830 and opened in 1824, 
"was, throe years hiter, incorporated as Indiana College and 
given enlarged powers, with an extended curriculum. In 
the same year, also (1829), a legfislative act was passed em- 
powering the inhabitants of any township by vote to sell 
their school lands and to put their money at interest for the 
support of the schools of their township. The privilege, 
erected at once into a policy by a few corporations, was 
rapidly embraced by other townships, so that in fifteen years 
(1843) the proceeds from Uie sale of congressional lands 
amounted to nearly a milhon and a quarter of dollars. 

An act of 1831 also supplemented the first general law 
by adding to the existing administrative machinery a school 
commissioner for each county, ■whose function was that of 
financial agent for the local school corporations, and whose 
term of office was three years. Voters in each school dis- 
trict in which it had been determined to open a school 
■were to decide how much local tax, if any, should be levied 
for schools, the length of school term, and really most other 
details. E'ven this provision was vitiated by the counter 
one that "no person should be liable for tax who does not, 
or does not wish to, participate in the benefit of the school 
fund."* 

But of all the minor acts of these years the most impor- 
tant belong to the year 1832. In that year Congress author- 
ized the State Legislature to sell the salt lands granted to 
the State in 1816 and appropriate the proceeds to the sup- 
port of common schools.f In the same year, also, was 
passed "An act U> provide a fund to encourage common 
schools," and a sale ordered of those lands held by non-resi- 
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dents upon which tases had become delinqueot, the proceeds 
of which should be set aside and form the nucleus of a -per- 
manent State fund. While no considerable revenue accrued 
from this source, the passage of the act was a recognition in 
a positive way of the principle of State responsibility for the 
education of youth, and so shows progress. 

The law of February 2, 1833, referred to, was entitled 
" An act incorporating congressional townships and provid- 
ing for public schools therein." It contained two hundred 
and five sections, and was very elaborate. There were re- 
tained the school commissioner in each county, and three 
lrusl«es in each township. There was imposed, however, 
the additional requirement of three subtrustees in each dis- 
trict, holding office for one year. The county treasurer 
might be made school commissioner, and in most counties 
Bucli arrangement prevailed. Money derived from the sale 
of lands might, at the discretion of the inhabitants of the 
township, be loaned to the residents of the township, or else- 
where in the county, or deposited in the State loan office at 
Indianapolis. In the absence of instructions, the commis- 
sioner followed his own preferences. The arrangement had 
the effect to make loans more secure, though it did not result 
in taking any considerable money out of the county. 

Both township and district trustees were, by the provis- 
ions of the law, exempt from military duty, and the former 
from road-tax. To district trustees were left the enumera- 
tion of children,* the examination of applicants,t and the 
employment of teachers. Further, they erected or directed 
the erection of all houses. For their own counsel they 
might call meetings of the inhabitants, and upon petition 
of any five householders were required to do so. If the 
patrons in such meeting voted to build a house and to main- 
tain a school, the duty of the trustee was simply to follow 

•Iq three claaaes r (1) those uodor flra yours of ago, (S) those between 
flva and PiurteeQ jenra, aDd (3) th-oso from fourteoii to twpnty-oiio. 

t Aided bj the lotmalilp tnistcoa dao, io some c^a'iB, sad bf H(^c- 
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instructions. The ofBcial had no alternative. The occom* I 
panyiug extracts* from the law "will make clear to the reader 1 
the mode of proccdui-e in building houses, levying taxeB,.1 
collecting materials, etc. 

"Upon the enumeration of taxable property having been I 
taken, a meeting shall be had of the persons of whose prop- 
erty a list has been taken, who shall decide (if a school-house 
is to be built) what lax is to be assessed, on what proi)erty, 
the proportion to each, and who (if any) shall be exempt 
from such tax, or any part thereof, and whether the sam 
shall be paid in work or materials on such school-house, o. 
in money, and what proportion of each; and, in fixing the 
proportion for each person, may" take into consideration the 
number of each person's children to be educated, and other 
equitable circumstanMs." Furtter, "every able-bodied male 
person being a freeholder or householder of such district, ' 
of the age of twenty-one yoais or upward, shall be liable to 
work two days on such school-house; or so much tax in 
labor, materials, and money shall be assessed as, by computa- 
tion, will, in addition to such labor, finish the school-house." 

The same law provided, also, that taxes might be assessed 
in any subsequent year after the house was built, and all I 
espeuaes thereon paid, unless the district meeting should I 
otherwise direct, and be appropriated to the support of the I 
school. In the absence of instruction, further, the district I 
trustees might (they rarely did) contract with the teacher ' 
"to pay a gross sum per month, per quarter, or per year." J 
Along with this, however, each householder was left to fnl- 
flll his own " contract with the teacher for tuition, fuel, and I 
contingencies. " 

Altogether, the act, though limiting the tax in any one | 
year to one fourth per cent on tlie taxable property, waa 
liberal, and, for the day and people, fair. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the privilege was not greatly used. I 
The yeara of the decade just closing were yeais of rapittl 

■Parts ofsoctious 15S nad ICS of the Schod LutvoriESS. 
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changea and, upon the whole, of improvement in all social 
matters — education included. Nuuibei-s of private and 
independent schools were opened, including some very suc- 
cessful ones, generally as academies or seminaries, some- 
times offering elementary LnstructioD, but always, foP that 
time, a liberal secondary training. Such men as MorriBon 
and Montgomery and Sharpe and Necf and May and Per- 
ring had begun their work— men wliose oontributiona to 
education in a dozen counties were revolutionizing public 
sentiment regarding schools throughout the State. 

Two new colleges had been established— Wabash and 
Asbury (Hanover dates from 1836). Provisions favorable to 
the public schools had been confirmed in the State Bank 
charter (granted in 1834), and in 1837 one half of the 
Federal deposit falling to Indiana was set aside for the 
schools. It was further enacted,* as a means of encouraging 
local effort and enterprise, that, of the aevenfy-five-cent tax 
collected for State purposes in each township, twelve and a 
half cente might go to the schools; and that five per cent 
of the gross revenue collected in the several counties for 
Slate purposes might he divided among the townships in 
projKjrtion to the amount of revenue paid by each township. 

This all indicates advancement made and making, both 
in the system of schools and in the supporting public 
sentiment. 

But progress was discouragiugly slow. The legislation 
of the period was marked by compromises. The law of 1836, 
for example, provided that, " upon the failure to elect district 
trustees, any householder might employ a teacher, qualiQed 
and certificated, and subject to all the limitations and privi- 
leges incident to other teachers and other schools." This 
was not only the law, but a not uncommon practice as 
well, for there were frequent schools of the kind, and the 
requisitions of the householder were honored by the offi- 
cials, as in the regularly established public schools. More- 

• Act of Febrmii7 B, ]838. 
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over, SB eavly as 1834, denommational schools had, in 
instances, been recognized as ■' public schools " in the eyoa I 
of the law — schools established by the Society of Friends | 
and other sects being considered as " district schools," and I 
granted their pro-rata use of the pubUc funds and the | 
privileges of the civil machinery." 

It was during this period also, and throug'h Governor J 
Noble's administration {1831-'37), that occurred the introduo- ) 
ta'on and most vigorous prosecution of the "Internal Im- 
pi"ovemeut Sysl«ni " of Indiana, which both made and bank- 
rupted tho Stat«— a movement, however, of the most dis- 
astrous immediate results to suliools and the means of edu- 
cation. Governor Ray, in his annual message in 1827, 
commended tlie seminary at Bloomington and asked for a , 
college charter, but made no mention of common schools. 
The like stricture apphea to his three subsequent messages, 
and in substance to the first of Governor Noble (1831), which 
contained a sort of encomium upon education in about j 
twelve lines, hut neither sug^eted nor urged any educa- | 
tional policy. 

The year following (1832). ho'wever, the claims of educar 
tion were given prominence and specific attention. The 
State had reached a population of over 400,000, and claimed 
100,000 children of school age. Yet an insigniacant num- 1 
ber only of these were in the schools, or in any way provided 
for. In the words of the message, " the State was without I 
tangible resources for the accomplishment of their educa- ' 
tion." An amendment to the law was sug^eat«d, " go as t 
permit the minority to avail themselves of the corporate 
power (in congressional townsliips) when the majority re- 
fuse to levy tax for school purposes " ; and an appropriatior 
from the State Treasury recommended to be apportioned 
among schools already maintained for a minimum time. 
Nothing came of the suggestion, however. 

Next to the serious and seemingly unmanageable defl- 

• Sea Aot of Fobruary 1, ISM, aeo. 13. 
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ciency of funds was an equally annoying lack of qualified 
teacliers. Normal schools wei-e yet unknown in this coun- 
try,* and institutionB for general cuUnre even, in the West 
at least, were few. The advantages afforded by existing 
colleges and schools were not easily or generally available. 
The State was overrun by educational transients and in- 
competents. There were fo'w capable, and fewer yet trained 
to their vocation. " The want of competent persona to in- 
struct in onr schools," said Governor Noble, "is a cause of 
complaint in many sections of the State, And it is to be 
regretted that in employing transient persons from other 
States, combining but little of quahflcation or moral chaiw;- 
ter, the profession is not in the repute it should be."' This 
was certainly a very guarded expression, But, with a view 
to the improvement of teachers as a class, he recoramendedf 
seminaries upon the manual-labor plan to prepai-e them; 
and, by applying the available Saline fuuda to one or more 
institutions, J organize classes to fit young men for township 
schools. With a like purpose in view, he also i-ecommejided 
a manual labor preparatory school added to the State Col- 
lege, Aside, however, frona an occasional teachers' class 
among the better county seminaries, and similar work for 
a few terms in the State University, no systematic efforts 
were made to provide qualiiied teachers* for more than 
thirty years. 

Not for eight years ia mention again made in the ofRcial 
messages of the Governor of either the problem or the need 
of elementary education. But the law-makera themselves 
came from among the people, and the jwople were not 
wholly indifferent to the educational condition of their 
State. 

• The Hret wna eatnblished nt Loxingtnii, Ma»9., in 1833. 
t Mes.tn([e, DoMmbcr 3, IS33. 

I Bj- then rccoQt nmiDgemcnt Gortnin of the New York ncndomii'S were 
beini' bq OBod— a fnrt thnt, perhnp, su^'KClcd the plnn mentioned here. 

* CoDoerning; the eurly HooBier teacher, eee The Scliook of Indinnii, 
g. 13 et stq,, and p. 63. 
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On February 6, 1837, was approved a now and compre- 
henaiye law, preserving in the main the ley.ding features of 
the fofmer one, the same officers 'with like funetiona and the 
same official terms. In additioii to these and somewhat 
modifying their duties, the Circuit Court was to appoint 
annually three '"examiners," whose duty it aliould be "to 
certify tiie branches of learning each applicant was quali- 
fied to teach," a service which hud before fallen to the dis- 
trict truateea, and might yet be performed by them, with or 
without the co-operation of the examiners. School funds 
further could not be distributed except to such district a 
had '' a school-house already pi-ovided (either built or 
adopted) of convenient size and with sufficient light, and so 
furnished aa to render the teacher and pupils comfortable." 
Even then the money appropriation voted by the tax-payers 
themselvca was limited to f50 to each house. 

All of which, nevertheless, unsatisfactory as it appears 
to Indiana subjects of to-day, is an index of gratifying 
progress in two directions. First, there is a recognition of 
the fact, not before bo clearly manifest, that any movement 
toward bettering- the schools miist primarily regard the 
improvement of the teachers. The law provided, as pre- 
vious acta had not. for a selective esfimate and ranking of 
teachers, and, in theory, marked an advance. Practically, 
without doubt, there still remained much looseness. 
inations were formal, the examiners poorly fitted for their 
duties. The growing sentiment in. favor of schools made a 
demand for more teachers than could be readily found. To 
meet the requirements as to number, the test easily became 
lax. Still it was a step in the line of a much-needed and 
elsewhere growing concession of public and legislative sen- 
timent regarding the importance of the teacher as a factor 
in education. 

Furthermore, the legislation and public expression and 
official documents of the period show a growth in public 
confidence in the State control of education. Indiana had 
only been following in the footsteps of her sister and neigh- 
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boring States in surrenderi-Dg to the localities, the townshipB 
and the districts, large, frequently imreslricted privileges in 
the local control of school matters. A strongly localized 
administration of civil affairs was a legacy of the preceding 
generation, and a natural issue of the conflict* of the Hevo- 
lution. In school control it led to the most irrational and 
unwarranted emphasis of individual and district rights, and 
their exaltation over community and general claims and 
the common good. The extreme non-interference of the 
State opened the way for diversiiicd courses, uncertain 
school policies, arbitrary management, imequal privileges 
in the same township even, local evasions of the law, mis- 
management of the funds, etc. The train of evils was a 
long one. 

The State had a school system upon the statute books for 
fourteen yeare, but really not a dollar could be spent for 
education during most of that period except by the consent 
of patrons. The I*gislatLire was powerless to enforce its 
own laws in pospect to schools. Ignorance and indifference 
and improvidence in not a few of the schools had the mas- 
tery. But both public sentiment and official papers, as well 
as legislative enactments, fifty years ago, were quietly and 
gradually admitting the wisdom of a more specific, central, 
and uniform control oE even local interests, having so large 
general significance as the right training of the youth. 

A part of the State's taxes might now be appropriated 
to the supports of township schools; true, the use of the 
means was optional, but it was backed by tlie Slate, the aid 
of the latter being available only to supplement local effort. 
The revenue from the beginnings of the permanent fund 
furthered confidence in the State's good intentions. The 
law was mandatory upon echool officials touching the ex- 
amination and employment of teachers. And before the 
middle of tlie next decade (1843) counties were made locally 
responsible for the school funds in their custody, and for 
the uniform and timely payment of interest thereon. 

Looked at in detail, however, the results of the State's 
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attempt at schooling were far from satisfactory. For twenty 
years statute had becu added to statute, and the resulting 
school system was little mora than a jumble of wheels 
within wheels. There was no school organization. There 
were few schools. The degree of illiteracy was alai-ming. 
It menaced the industrial interests, the social standing, and 
the political safety of the Commonwealth. One seventh 
of the population was illiterate. The State's system of in- 
ternal improvements had become a burden at home and a 
word of reproach abroad. In the effort to open up the 
Slate to profitable commerce, five and a half million dollars 
had been already expended, and the plan contemplated 
would req^uire the investment of twelve to fifteen millions 
more. The State debt had reached more than eighteen 
millionB upon a taxable property valuation of less than e 
hundred millions and a population of about 700,000. In 
the general confusion and the prevalent uncertain financial 
condition, the schools, naturally enough perhaps, suffered, 
not ao much from neglect as from occasional ■ 
meddling. " It may be," said Governor Bigger,* " that a 
principal cause of failure (in establishing schools) is to be | 
found in the fact that too much reliance has been placed i 
devising particular systems, which of themselves are eJ 
pected to produce the desired result without any reference 
to the peculiar stale of society, or the means that can be 
commanded to carry out the systems," Are there funds," 
he questions, " in a situation to be applied as appropriated f 
What amount can be relied upon ? and is the entire amount 
sufficient to answer any valuable purpose f or is it necessary 
to make additions to the funds already designed, to aid i 
compliance with the requisitions of the Constitution ! " 

He very wisely reasoned that, until these matters should I 
be ascertained, every system of common-school education J 
must necessarily prove ineflicient, and recommended the I 
appointment of an agent to look into and rejwrt the general I 

•Measuge, Deuomber I, l&il. 
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condition of the school funila of the State — those "truly 
great and magnificent funds," of which his predecessor in 
lfi37 had said they " need only a correspondiiig energy and 
foresight in the application of them to procure the happiest 
results— to carry the light of intelligence and the spirit of 
inquiry into every family circle in the State." 

The legis.lation of these years was chiefly amendatory of 
the former, and in no respect suggested a larger or deeper 
insight into the conditions of the problem or its solution. 
It was provided (1841) that the hou.seholders of a district 
might, by a two-thirda vote, levy a tax to continue a school 
for more than three montbe. and that inhabitants maintain- 
ing private schools might, in the absence of public schools, 
draw their proportion of school funds. This latter was part 
of a policy of farming out the public revenues to individuals 
and corpoi'ations and religious bodies tliat was more or less 
common in certain of the older States iu the last century, 
and while seemingly expedient then and there, and in 
Indiaoa a half -century ago, was destructive of every vestige 
of effort towaiKl the maintainancc of an organized and in- 
telligently supported system. 

Every new enactment seemed only to complicate matters. 
Governor Bigger again, in his message the following year,* 
exhibited the deficiencies and contradictions of the existing 
pi-ovisions in a practical and emphatic way. In spite of 
much declamation to the people and organized effort in this 
respect, in the face of all tliat bad been written and spoken 
and legislated in reference to common schools, he insisted 
that very little that was practical had been accomplished. 
" Our schools," he said, " are a mass of complicated statutory 
provisions, presenting dilHculties even to tiie disciplined 
legal mind, which are almost insuperable to the ordinary 
citizen."t After reminding the Legislature that, not with- 

" Dcccmbflr fl, 1343. 

t See the Suhool Luw aa given in chap, xv of tlio Bevbud Statutes of 
Indijine for 1S18. 
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Btandlng tbe legal requiremeat^, the managenieQt and 
amount of the seuiinajy fund was unknown to them, the 
Governor reported the buitjIus revenue distributed to 
counties as $723,346, the funds derived from the sale of 
school lands at {1,105,899, and. the value of unsold lands 
about t42S,000. And, further, while the available interest 
should be about $150,000, the amount actually distributed to 
counties was but $91,436, leaving a deficit of over $50,000 
unaccounted for. 

Further, he calls legislative attention to the fact that, 
with a school population of 237,143, but 111.465 i 
ported as the total enrollment in all the educational institu- 
tions of the State, leaving 123,678 children of school i 
unprovided for and unrepresented. But even this worst 
showing indicates gi'owth. The culture forces i 
wholly obscured. Foity-seven per cent of the children 
were reached. This was so much gain, and meant some 
sort of schooiing for twice the proportion reached under the 
first school law (1824). 

From this time, beyond mere technical changes, no modi- 
fications of not* were made in the law couceming schoolB 
prior to 1848, if there be excepted the single provision in 
1843, that the treasurer of the State should act as "' superin- 
tendent of common schools." ' The one duty of this new 
officer was to prepare and submit to the General Assembly 
an annual report containing: 1. The condition and amount 
of school funds. 3. The condition of the State University t 
and other colleges. 3. The condition of county seminaries. 
4. The number and condition of common schools. 5. Esti- 
mates and eipenditures of public school moneys. 6. Plans 
for the management of the school fund and the better organ- 
isation of the common schools. 7. General recommenda- 
tions. 

• SugBEsMd by tbe Qovamor 
t Tbo Indiaan CoUego had Lh 
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One peculiar cluuse of the School Code of 1843 i 
Btipulatiou * that '' the counties of Clai'k and Scott should 
be exempted from the pi'ovisions of the chapter," and tliat 
the former law should remain in full foi-ce in those coun- 
ties. Most legislation of the time, particularly that coa- 
ceming education, was partial, and its application hy piece- 
meal. ExceptioiiH were the law, and uniform law the es- 
ception. Local preference, and individual convenience, and 
established custom, party or class sentiment and expediency, 
were too often allowed to dictate terms. The policy initiated 
the glinting of numerous special charters and the incor- 
poration of individual schools and societies, and organiza- 
tions for industrial and social improvement, with independent 
rights, and large and not infrequently conflicting privileges, 
genoi'ally lending only confusion — incalculable confusion. 
In the eight years from 1837 to 1844, inclusive, the Qoneral 
Assembly had granted corporate powers to seminaries, liter- 
ary societies, local schools, private institutions and indus- 
trial bodies to the number of -lOO.t 
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ReperESCE has already been made elsewhere J to the 
constitutional provisions of 1816. Section 3, Article IX, of 
that document, includes the "following paragraph concerning 
public seminaries ; " And for the promotion of such salu- 
tary end [a general system of education], the money which 
shall be paid as an equivalent by pei-sons exempt from mili- 
tary duty, except in times of war, shall be exclusively and 
in equal proportion applied to the support of county semir 
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; also all fines for any breacli of the penal lawB shall 
be applied to said Beminariea in the counties wherein they 
shall be assessed." 

This was an attempt, at least, to carry out the spirit of 
the "Ordinance of 17b7,'' and was entirely in harmony with 
the constitutional and legislative movements of all the States 
during the period under discussion. Theoretically, the dig- 
nity and claims of education were not only conceded, but rec- 
ognized as determining factors in all legislation. ''Schools 
and the means of education " were to be encouraged. 

The first steps of any kind, looking toward public educa- 
tion, taken by the State after the adoption of the Constitutioii 
(1810J, wore incorporated in a law entitled " An act respect- 
ing public seminaries, and for other purposes," approved 
January S6, 1818. The act comprised eight sectious, and is 
known and cited as the " County Seminary Law of 1818." 

In accordance with its provisions, tlie Governor of the 
State was empowered to appoint in each county a "trustee 
of seminary funds," whose duty it should be " to call at once 
upon, and receive from the county treasurer, and such other 
persons as have, or by law ougpbt to bave, any fines in his 
or their hands belonging properly to the county for the use 
of a public seminary therein, and place to the credit of said 
seminary." 

The money was for many years loaned to citizens of the 
county, but in 1831 it was provided by the Legislature that 
the trustee might, at liis discretion, loan to the county com- 
missionera instead, the term being limited to three years. 
The trustee was himself allowed a six-per-cent commission 
on all monej's handled. Fourteen years later, when the 
wealth of the State had greatly augmented and the labor 
of the office increased, though the seminary funds remained 
wholly inadequate, the fee allowance was reduced to three 
per cent. 

It was further ordered, in the act of 1818. that trustees 

"should annually, within the first twelve days of the session 

[ ot the General Assembly, transmit to the Speaker of the 
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House of Eepi-esentatives a certified list of all moneys by 
tJictn received." Subsequently (1822) the report was made 
Uj Ihe boards of county commissioners, in their respective 
counties, and thence forwarded to the House of Representa- ' 
tiyes ; but neither under these laws, nor any other for the 
next thirty years, was information had, either ofRcial or un- 

IolHcial. that discovered the actual condition of tlie semina- 
ries or their funds. The State's legislators either bad no 
authority, or, having it, failed to exercise it ; the funds were 
loosely managed, the law concerning fines was evaded or 
ignored, few reports were made and fewer yet audited, ao as 
It) be trustworthy, and in 1842 the Governor was forced to 
admit that there was no satisfactory information of either 
the amount or the management of the seminary funds, both 
of which it was a part of their duty to know. 

The next legislation of importance was " An act i-cktive 
to county seminaries," approved January 31, 1824, and was 
designed to realize the provisions of the law of 1818. Funds 
had been accumulating for six years— at least, it was sup- 
posed to be so, and was true theoivtically. But thci'e weie 
no seminaries. 

It was provided that when the available funds should 
amount to }400 (later made $500) the commissioners in each 
county, or, after his appointment, the seminary trustee, . i 
should proceed to the erection of a building. The lot was 
sometimes donated by an individual citizen, public-spirited 
and far-seeing, or provided by the to'.vn, the citizens fre- 
quently supplementing the building funds by subscriptions 
of labor or materials or nion.ey, or all of them. The State's 
contribution to education for many years was never more 
than a nucleus about which gathered generous, self-denying, 
public-spirited, individual effort 

The bouj^es were generally substantial two-story struct- 
ures, well built (many of tliem remaining to the present 
day), with three or four rooms, and, for the time and con- 
ditions, conveniently arranged. They wore the educational 
centers of the counl^, about which gathered all enterprises, 
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f ftnd from wliose frequent meetings oiigitiatjxl most move- ' 



meats looking to the general social, intellectual, and indus- 
trial adTOnceraent of the coniniunity. The building was 
held by legislative decree* to he "a common seminary of 
learning, and equally free and open to all the citizens of the 
county for purposes of education." But here were held also, 
as sometimes indeed at the present day, the religious meet- 
ings of the neighborhood, public speaking on social and 
political questions, lyoeums and debates, Sabbuth schools, 
chance conventions, etc., and In not a few of the newer 
counties sessions of the court regularly. 

Upon the completion of a building, and in the movement' 
to open a school, a board of trustees was generally provided' 
to succeed the one trustee of the seminary funds, and to 
have general dii-ection of the school. The numbers varied 
from five, in most counties, frequently seven, to as many as 
fifteen. The law originally provided that the choice of the 
trustees should be by election of the householders, but that, 
in case of failure to elect, the county commissioners should 
appoint. Usually, hovvever, io the act of incorporation tin- 
der the general law, members of the first board were named 
by the Legislature. They were frequently appointed by the 
Circuit Courts, and occasionally by the county officers. 
Boards once more were often self-perpetuating, though regu- 
larly vacancies were filled by the commissioners in most 
counties. The management, it "will be seen, was very irregu- 
lar and various, the policy being wholly dictated by local 
preference and convenience. 

The financial condition of the seminaries was never such' 
as either to command confidence or to assure prosperity. 
There was perhaps no instance in the State where such 
school was seK-supporting, or raeaut to be. 
pendent upon tuition fees. That the semioary should be 
" equally free and open to all the citizens of the county " 
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only meant, at best, uniformity of charges, Dot immunity 
from them, NelUier individuals nor classcB should be spe- 
cially favored or discriminated against. Still, there were 
certain recognized sources of revenue, as enumerated in the 
Constitution, confirmed by the laws of 1818 and 182J, and 
supplemented in a trifling way by subsequent legislation ; 
but they wore both few and unprofltable, not to say uncer- 
tain. The supplemental act was in 1838,* and provided for 
the recovery of money lost in gaming contracts. In case 
the party losing did not within six months' time prosecute 
for the amount, it "should bo lawful for any other person 
or persons to sue for and recover the same, . , . for the 
beneiit of the family or the aiext of kin ; . . . and in case 
there shall be no such family or kindred, then for tlie bene- 
fit of the couuty seminary," The several contingent 
Utile for the schools. The aggregate proceeds from all avail- 
able aouroea, it has already been suggested, were small, rarely 
sufficient even to erect a house, much less to meet the tuititHi., 
and incidental expenses of the school. 

The "conscience money," as the exemption payments' 
came to be called, was but one dollar for each annual failure 
to perform militia duty, and was never large, though 
certain sections of the Stat« very common. The State treas- 
urer, Samuel Merrill, in his report to the Legislature in 
182S, mentioned returns of fines assessed by eight regiments 
at J333.50, of which sura but $7 had been paid. At the same 
time judgment was reported against the former treasurer for 
$1,150 of such funds ; notwithstanding aU of which, how- 
ever, the total amount actually paid into the State treasury 
by the several regimental paymasters from 1825 to 1841 was 
but $634.65. Insignificant as the proceeds were, a special act 
of February 2, 1833, provided that they might be paid to the 
school commissioner of the county, and applied to the com- 
mon schools, instead of into the seminary fund, if the indi- 
vidual making the payment so preferred. It is claimed that 
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after 18i0 moat exemption moneys were so divej-ted from 
seminaries {wkich. were sometimea regarded as " aristocral 
institutions ") to the township schools. 

Fines assessed for breaches of the peace were sufficiently 
s then as now, and might have been made a, fruitful 
e of revenue ; but having once been assessed by the 
local authorities, they were either not paid to or claimed by 
the BBmiuaries, or they were remitted by the Governor ; and 
what might have been a source of wealth to the Bcminaries 
made, in fact, but insigniScant contributions. 

Of the third class of funds, it is enough to say it was a 
provision chiefly on paper. Either suit was not pressed for 
lack of interested parties, or the money recovered went to 
the claimants as "next of tin." The county semii 
claim rested upon so many contingencies that nothing 
of the provision. At no time does there appear official reo*' 
ord of any funds derived f roni this source. 

The annual exhibit of the State treasurer (1845), acting as 
Superintendent of Coninion Schools, showed the i^gregata 
seminary funds in fifty-nine counties to be $40,687. 
the value of buildings and grounds, (50,617.47 ; or an aveI^■. 
age seminary fund of $690 to each county, and an avert 
investment of about 4850 in buildings ; or, ass 
same ratio to hold throughout the other twenty-nine comi- 
ties in the State, a total seminary property of something 
less than $150,000. As early as 1825 the seminary fund 
in Dearborn County amounted to (700 ; in 1835 Monroe 
County reported $2,000, and Moj-gan County a like amount, 
the latter showing an annual income (1849) of *41O.03. But 
these were exceptional instances. Of the twenty-two coun- 
ties reporting to the Legislature in 1823, eight accounted for 
less than $50 each, and but seven for more than $200. 

Seeing all of which, it is not difficult to understand that. 
the fees of students must have been the principal source of 
i-evenue. No schools were endowed, and none were free. 
The Legislature of 1829 had enacted that, " after erecting 
Kofficient buildings, and furnishing the sam 
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should, if tbouglit necessary, appropriate such funds (as 
provided for by the Constitution) to the payment of teachers 
and for necessary assistance, so aa to reduce the price of 
tuition, and, if practicable, make the same a free schooL" 
Some such vision of a State or public supported school may 
have been bad by the legislators or by an occasional board 
of seminary trustees, but the ideal was illusive. Nowhere 
■were schools free, even in the older East. It could scarcely 
be expected of the pioneer West, even in elementary educa- 
tion, much leas among secondary schools, such aa the county 
Bominary was meant to be. 

Speaking in general tenns : A house having been pro- 
vided, a teacher was sought for who would take charge of 
the school, receive and account for the pubhc funds, collect 
tuition from sludenta, assist or co-operate with the trustees 
in advertising the scbooL employ all needed assistance, and 
be satisfied with making what he could. The enterprise was 
not always a paying one ; indeed, the profits were usually 
small — out of all proportion to the efBcient and, for the 
time, scholarly service and exemplary lives of many of the 
teachers, both principals and assistants, who managed the 
schools in the years just prior to and following 1850. Some- 
times the principal was hired for the total tuition — the trust 
ees, or their agent, making the collection. Occasionally a 
contract specified a fixed salary. In any case the pay was 
inconsiderable, although it is known that the Rev, Lucius 
Allen, principal of the Aurora Seminary, received $300 a 
year at a time when tlie principal of Indiana Seminary was 
thought to be sufficiently remu Berated vrith $350. 

The organization of the old seminary waa a good example 
of the undiffei'entialed academy. It was emphatically a 
mixed school, of all grades, from the infant classes (fre- 
quently including children five, and even four years old) 
through the higher elementary and secondary forms, fitting 
for professional schools or classical studies in the State Uni- 
versity. Pupils ranged from four to thirty years of age. 
In those sections of the State where the township schools 
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fiourished the seminary was a high-grade claasica] and fitting^ I 
Bchool, and the younger pupils were excluded. For most J 
counties, however, the seminary provided both elementary 
and secondary instruction. 

The school year waa thirty-sis to forty weeks, variously 
divided, now into two terms— May to September, and No- 
vember to March^and again into three or four terms, the 
latter perhaps being moat common, each terra conaisting of ] 
ten weeks. The patronage of each school was, of course, ' 
chiefly in the immediate locality. It waa a county institu- 
tion ; its constituents were specified, and their rights guar- 
anteed. The privileges of the seminary being by law equally 
open to all within the county, they were also, by act of the 
trustees, made available, and usually on the same terms, to 
residents of other counties. Indeed, a few semic 
those at Salem, Loganaport, Winchester, Muncie, Centre- 
ville, and New Castle— drew from territories comprising s( 
eral counties, and even from adjoining States. In one ye 
under Mr. Ferris's principalship, six counties were reprft- 
sented in the Randolph County Seminary, and the States of , 
Ohio, North Carolina, and Mississippi besides. 

The seminaries of Washington, Clark, Dearborn, Knox, 
and others along the Southern border drew students from | 
Kentucky and other Southern Slates. It iii claimed that 
during Morrison's administratioTi Salem Seminary was more 
or less patronized by one third of the organized counties of 
the State. 

The enrollment varied greatly, as might be expected, i 
different counties, and in the eame county at various times 
and under different principals ; the more prosperous, includ- 
ing those named and a few others, registering each term 
from one to two hundred. In Randolph County an inter- 
esting regulation is preserved to us in the by-laws adopted 
by the trustees (1843) to the effect that, in the event of o 
crowding in the school, '■ each congressional township in 
county should be entitled to scholars in proportion to the I 
number of qualified voters in the township," the overplus J 
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being always taken from the younger members of the school. 
It need acarcely be said that such excess of pupils was rare. 

The ourriculuin, along with many minor differences, was 
yet faii'Iy uniform, throughout the State, just as, and for the 
like reason in the some period, there were few and unimpor- 
tant disagreements among college or university courses. 
Education generally was prescriptive and dogmatic. The 
machine was far more common than now. It has been 
mentioned that the seminary was only imperfectly graded. 
Neither old catalogues, nor the fragmentary courses that 
remain, show any orgainized effort to classify students accord- 
ing to their attainments except in the rudest way. Subjects 
were rarely co-ordinated into " courses." Each studied what 
ho chose. NeveriJjeless, in most schools there may be rec- 
ognized a few fairly well-established classes or grades, the 
germ of the later systematic schooling. 

One manual, prepared by Prof. E. P. Cole, for some 
years principal of the Randolph Oounty Seminary, exhibits 
a somewhat more careful plan, that, while different in form, 
waa typical in spirit of most others. It included (1) the 
"seminary class," in which were taught orthography, read- 
ing, writing, and the first legions in arithmetic ; (2) the 
'"junior class," comprising, besides advanced work in the 
above, rhetoric, speaking, writing " in various hands," arith- 
metic "in a manner to insure practical utility," modem 
geography, history, and English grammar and composition; 
and (3) the "senior class" with ancient and modern geog- 
raphy, history, natiuai philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, 
geometry, algebra, mental and moral philosophy, lAtin, and 
sometimes Greek * and French. 

The secondary work proper covered from three to four 
years, Latin and mathematics being continued throughout 
the course, and Greek and French for a shorter period. The 
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amounts of history, literature, and science were really 
Email. Music appeared in almost every course, both 
and instrumental, extra charges bemg made for it, however. 
Even drawing, painting, and short-hand appeared io many 
of them. The tents used were standard, and, to present judg- ^ 
ment, seem to have been well chosen. They include Olney's [ 
Geographies, and sometimes Mitchell's ; Walker's and Web- / 
ster's Dictionaries, Davies'a Algebra, Haile's History of the 
United States, Bronson's Elocution, Ray's Arithmetic or Day 
and Thompson's, Parker's Aids to English ComXKJsition, 
and Smith's or Wells's EnglisJi Gramraar. Eeferoncos for 
the subjects enumerated were few. With an occasion^ 
library, there were no laboratories. The study of Nature at 
firat hand had as yet, and particularly in Indiana, received 
but little tangible encourageuient ; schooling was centered 
in the mastery of books. The languages (especially the claa- 
eich) and matbeniatica " formed " the course. Other branches 
were incidental. Rhetoric, composition, debates, declama- 
tion, the dictionary, were much exalted, but were, after all, 
regarded rather as the common and efficient means at band 
toward a practical preparation for civic and general public 
duties. The man of influence, then as now, was the master 
of argument and rhetoric ; then more than now through 
direct and personal contact. The seminary lyceum of flfty 
years ago was a training ground of the citizen, and a school 
of state-craft. The schools of to-day may be better organs 
ized and more uniform, and more generally accessible, bat 
&om no school or system of schools ba.** been taught a truerj 
patriotism, more generous living, or safer habits than 
these same old seminaries. 

This was the practical aspect of the course. In every 
other respect the training of the seminary was "liberal" 
both as to Bubject-matter and method. Its aim was clearly 
disciplinary and humanistic; closely allied in scope and 
spirit with the old English and early New England acade- 
mies, after which it was broadly patterned, and the first 
American colleges. When complete in its organization 
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and efficiently administered, it was a veritable college ia the I 
clearing. Too often it was only a pretense. Alongside raPl 
principals and teachers whose pervice would do honor to 
people of any age aa masters of learning and examples 
youth, were ignoramuses, pedaiite, and mountebanks. The J 
like has been true else w he i-e and again. Even Harvard had "3 
her Nathaniel Eaton. It behooves teachers to know, how- 
ever, and it ia wholesome frequently to remember, the larg>e 
and epoch-making services of a few of these so-called public 
but really private seminaries in a dozen counties. Public, 
because 8tate-regulatod, and the beneficiaries of continuous 
8tat« aid. Private, because fee-supported, and dependent 
upon personal and private enterprise and interest. Among 
the principals of these schools were men of liberal culttira J 
and lai^ influence. 

Bev, Hiram A, Hunter, a VLrginian by birth, having r©. l 
moved to Indiana, taught for years in the Gibson and Cam I 
County seminaries ; Kev. James S. Ferris, himself educated I 
in the seminaries, pupil of William Haughton and first super- .^ 
intendent of the Winchester city schools, and Rev. B. B. 
Ahhott (a graduate of Indiana University in 1847), were 
associated in the management of the Delaware. Randolph, 
and Henry Comity seminaries in succession; Prof. George 
W, Hoss, graduate of Asbury (now De Pauw) University, 
long a professor in the State University, and for one terra I 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in Delaware and ' 
Wayne Counties ; Rev. Thomas Conley and W. H. H. Ter- 
rell (subsequently Adjutant-General of the State) in Morgan 
County; Prof. E. P. Cole, graduate of Miami University, 
Ohio, and first principal and organizer of the Indianapolis 
High School, in the counties of Randolph and Monroe; , 
James G. May, first superintendent of the New Albany J 
schools and principal of the Decatur County Seminary, 
and Col. R. W. Thompson in Eiawrence County — all, with 
many others, through a long experience, justified their 
reputation as scholarly men and superior teachers. It was 
the day of the classics and mathematics. A liberal training 
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meant these or nothing. And of all the subjects of the 
time, they weve the best taught. Besides, the growing West_ | 
attracted energetic, capable men from the older comimmi- 
ties, many of whom became at once t«achers and mission- 
ariea. To snch men in no small degree doea the present i 
owe the regeneration of the State, the promotion of its 
material interests as well, and its marvelous development. 

Typical of this larger and more wholesome influence, 
and so deserving of individual consideration, were such men 
OB S. E. Hoshour, of Wayne County; Cornelius Perring,* of 
Monroe; and Hon. John I. Morrison, of Washington County. 

Prof. Hoshour was a rare man, conscientious of both 
public and private duties, scholarly beyond his contempo- 
raries, a linguist of more than local reputation, a teacher ot 
so generous expeiience, and withal so inspiring to the young 
and ao rich in the assurances of culture to man and ^ 
as to dignify the profession^ — a genius, bat, what is more n 
always and easily in touch with tlie common mind— 
universal need. While at Centreville, iu the Wayne County ' 
Seniinary, be was the teacher, and for many years after- 
ward the counselor and friend, of both Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, later Indiana's war Governor, and Lew Wallace, since 
military leader, diplomat, and author. Besides these, there 
were in the same school others who came to only less fame; 
men and women of learning and enterprise, rich in the 
dignities of refinement and virtue, stanch friends of right 
and truth, in the home or the State. It was a school of 
statesman and prophet. It was a center of learning and , 
ambition for much of eastern Indiana. The seeds there J 
sown brought a rich harvest for the State. 

The seminary of Washington. County, for nine years r 
under the principalship of John I. Morrison, was perhaps . 
one of the best and best known of these county schools. 
was opened at Salem in 1826 by Mr. Morrison, then a young i 
man of twenty years, recently arrived from Franilin County, 



* See p. 84. 
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Pennsylvania ; a large-h6ari«d man of scholarly habifa, 
possessed of mental balance and sound intentions; demo- 
cratic enough to reach the majority, biit withal so faniiliar 
with the peculiar and exclusive privileges that belong to a 
deep and persistent spiritual culture as to attraet the few 
most ambitious youth, nobly aspiring to a broader field of 
labor and privilege, the means of co-operation with the 
world's rich life. Students came to Salem, not alone from 
Washington and adjoining ■counties, but fi-om distant parts 
of the State and from neighboring States. The principal 
became known, and while the school was not the largest in 
the State, its reputation for thoroughness, for a far-seeing, 
practical prexMiration for business, and the intelligent flttiug 
for higher studies, drew a superior class of mature, thought- 
ful, earnest students. 

The extent of the wholesome influence of Morrison at 
Salem has never been told; perhaps can not be. Among 
Ids pupils here during the decade about 1830 were John S. 
Campbell, Barnabas C. Hobl>s, James G. May, Z. B. Sturges, 
W, C, De Pauw, Elijah Newland. Tbomas J. Kodman, and 
Nathan Eimball. These are only names from the better 
known. Many of his pupils became teachers— indeed, not a 
few entered with that purpose. The seminary was a sort of 
teachers' academy, after the plan of the State-aided ones 
(after 1821) in New York, and coutemporaneoiis with the 
"Teachers' School" of S. R. Hall at Concord, Vermont 
(1833-'30). For that day and for Indiana under pioneer 
conditions, large numbers also were led to continue their 
studies in college.* 

Every influence of the institution and the man was vital- 

"Indlanahndotthis time (prior to 18iO) hut four oolleses ; thfl State Uni- 
verekf (so named in lESSj at BlootnitiKtoa, Uiuiover and Wabash Collei^, 
and Asburj (now Do Pauw) Univerailiy. (Viooeiinoa University, oloBed in 
1BS3, was bat reopenod in 184D.) £enlucky hod two; Illinois, four ; Obio, 
nine ; MiohiKan, one. Five only of thorn twenty so-odled ooUohsb were 
non-scotarian, the flfteou Tcpresenting variciu^ dnnominadons, and greatly 
dividing tbo patronasB >° °^ Stats. 
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I iziDg and elevating'. Mr. Morrison was personally an initial 
I fEtctor or a leading' spirit in a series of social movemenUi 
' ifaat made Salem for many years a kind of intellectual 
Mecca — a center of learning and civic discusaion, and public 
enterprise and social improvement of the State, sharing 
with New Harmony the credit of making southern Indiana 
known. 

His more capable students became at times his assistants, 
and later, principals or assistants in other county or private 
seminaries and academies, or filled chairs in colleges. Camp- 
bell entered Wabash in 1344 fresh from the Washington 
County Seminary, graduated in 1848, becoming successively 
tutor, principal, and professor in the institution, Hobbs left 
Salem for Cincinnati College in 1837. and studied under 
McGufley, Milchel, and Mansfield, becoming later proffBsor 
in the Blarlham School, and first president of the College and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Sturges entered Han- 
over, and, upon graduating in 1842, opened a classical school 
in Charlestown, Clark County, which for a score of years 
represented the best standards of current humanistic culture. 
Such are a few only of the many instances that might 
be cited of the far-reaching touch of the Salem school. In 
seminary and college, in public office and social life, in 
science and culture, wherever generous sentiment and phil- 
anthropic interest were needed, for fifty years might be 
found men who gratefully acknowledged their indebtedness 
for both learning and inspiratioa to the Salem teacher — tho 
Hoosier Arnold — John I. Morri.^wn. 

It was required of seminary trustees that an annual re- 
port he made " showing the number, age, and studies of 
pupils, and the expense of instruction," one copy of which 
should be filed with the county auditor, and a second for- 
warded to the superintendent "of common schools (184.1). 
This was the sole form of State inspection to which the 
county seminaries were subject, and, with the annual ex- 
hibit of their funds to the Legislature, was the only n 
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they bore of being public, nat private schools. These an- 
nua,! stat«mentH were made up from records kept by the 
principals, sets of which registers may yet occasionally be 
found in the posaesaion of former teachera, historical eocie- 
ties, local libraries, or schools, and are of great value.* 
Indeed, they afEoi-d the one glimpse we have to-day into 
almost the solo means for elementary education in Ltdiana 
prior to 1850. 

The accompanying table is inserted, showing, along with 
a Unt of the counties and the dates of their organization. 
also the establishment and location of their seminaries. It 
will be seen that almost half of the counties established co 
Buch schools. In some they were organized late and made 
no record for themselves, being sold and conducted as private 
seminaries or closed ; yet others, for want of funds or wise 
management, or local interest, failed and were abandoned. 
In those counties in which there were such schools an aver- 
age period of fourteen years elapsed between the organiza- 
tion of the county and the founding of the seminary. Of 
the several counties without seminaries, but three were or- 
ganized after 1840 ; it could not have been, therefore, fi-om 
the latfineas of their organization that no schools were estab- 
lished. 

The conditions perhaps that militated against the com- 
mon schools were felt here also. Education was not gener- 
ally held to be a public concern. Funds accumulated slowly. 
Population was sparse. In the best frontier life few would 
feel the need of such education as 



• Oao Huoh rejister is held hy Hnn. T. B. Redding, Newoaolle, Indi- 
ana, and includes records of tho ICimiloI[>li County Scmimiry from Jnnuarf 
1, 1843, to March 1, IMT ; the Delaware Countj Seminary fiom Muob B, 
1B4T, to Septcmlier 1, 1850 ; the Henry County Seminary ftora SeptomiMr, 
1850, until tlie seminaricB were dotied imder ths new Conetitutian ; and thn 
Newouatla Academy, which ffrew out of tlia last, until its absorption into 
the (fradad-Bohooi ajBtam of tho town. For moat of this period Kht. Jnmea 
S. Ferris was contiiiuoualy prinoipai, and in tlie three places aucceBeively . 
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A Table of County Seminaries, 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

BcDton 

Blackford . . . 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford. . . . 

Daviess 

Dearborn. . . . 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware. . . . 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain . . . . 
Franklin .... 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Green 

Hamilton. . . . 
Hancock . . . . 
Harrison . . . . 
Hendricks... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntinfj^on. . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson . . . . 
Jennings . . . . 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko . . . 
La Grange... 

Lake 

La Porte .... 
Lawrence . . . 

Madison 

Marion 



Organiza- 
tiun. 



1836 
1823 
1821 
1840 
lfe39 
1831 
1836 
1828 
1829 
1801 
1825 
1830 
1818 
1817 
1803 
1821 
1837 
1827 
1817 
1830 
1819 
1819 
1826 
1811 
1836 
1813 
1831 
1821 
1323 
1828 
1809 
1824 
1821 
1844 
1834 
1815 
1838 
1836 
1810 
1816 
1822 
1790 
1836 
1832 
1837 
1832 
1818 
1823 
1821 



Location of Bcminary. 



Fort Wayne. . . 
Columbus 

Delphi *.*.;.*;*.; 

Logansport ... 
Cnarlestown . . 
Bowling Green 

Leavenworth. . , 
Washington. . . 
Wilmington. . . 
Grecnsburg ... 

Muncie 

Connersville . . 
New Albany. . 

Brookville...., 

Princeton , 

Marion 

Bloomfleld 

Noblesville ... 
Greenfield . . . . , 

Danville , 

New Castle . . . , 

Brownstown . . 

Madison 

Greenwood . . . 
Vincennes .... 

La Porte , 

Bedford 

Anderson , 

ludionapoli:) . . , 



Or^niza- 
tion. 



1826 



1837 
1629 
1827 
1837 

• • • • 

1835 
1841 
1835 
1832 

• • • • 

1841 



1832 



1830 

• • • • 

1829 
1850 
1832 
1827 



1834 



1830 



1825 
1840 



1843 
1»31 
1846 
1833 
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COUNTIES. 



Marshall . . . . 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble , 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen > 

Parke 

Ferry , 

Pike 

Posey 

Porter 

Pulaski 

Putnam . . . . , 
Randolph . . . 

Ripley 

Rush. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spenoer . . . . . 

Starke , 

St. Joseph... 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 
Tippecanoe., 

Tipton 

Union , 

Vandorburg 
Vormilion. . . 

Vigo , 

Wabash 

Warren .... 
Warrick.... 
Washington 

Wayne , 

Wells 

White 

Whitley.... 



Organiza- 
tion. 



1886 
1820 
1834 
1818 
1823 
1822 
1859 
1836 
18M 
1816 
1819 
1821 
1815 
1817 
18U 
1836 
1839 
1822 
1818 
1818 
1822 
1820 
1822 
1818 
1850 
1830 
1827 
1817 
1814 
1826 
1844 
1821 
1818 
1824 
1818 
1835 
1827 
1818 
1814 
1810 
1887 
1834 
1838 



Location of seminary. 



Dover Hill.... 

Mexico 

Bloomington.. 
Crawtbrdjville 
Martinsville . . 

• ••• •••••••■•• 

Kising Sun . . . 
Paoli. 

Bockville 

Mount Vernon 

Greencastlc . . . 
Winchester... 

Rushvillo 

Shelby viiie ! .* .' 
Rockport 

Sullivan 

Vevay 

Lafayette 

Liberty 

Terre Biauto . . 

Salem 

OentreviUe . . . 



Orjiraniza- 
tion. 



1827 
1843 
1835 
1830 
1839 



• • • « 

1826 
1834 
1836 
1834 
• . . . 
1834 

« • • • 
■ • • • 

1830 
1827 

i836 

• • • • 

1835 



1827 
1834 
1841 
• . • . 
1825 



1827 



1826 
1827 



^^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PRIVATE AND ISCORPOSATED SEMIHARIES. 

The quarter of a century from 1825 to 1850, in Indi; 
was, despite its delinquencies, and what seems now to hare 
been the constant legislative bluiidering in educational af- 
fairs, a period of great intellectual and industrial activity. 
As with elementary, so with secondary education ; all si 
of schools were planned and legalized. Incorporations were 
to be had for the asking. Every legislative encouragement 
was given private individuals to organize themselves into 
school and education societies. Cities vietl with each other 
in estahlishing schools— on paper. Small towns, even rural 
communities, and pi'ivate enterprise became parts of the 
movement. In legislative proceedings and local records 
fairly reliable accounts are found of nearly a bundi-ed such 
incorporations in the thirty years prior to the middle of the 
century. 

Many of these wei-e never operated, and had existence 
only on the statute-books — legalized, but not realized. Such 
was the Indiana Teachers' Seminary, incorporated February 
1, 1834, at Madison, Indiana, by Wdliamson Dunn 1 
others ; the Western Union Seminary of 1833, and the Wash- 
ington Seminary in 1840. The '■ Hichmond Univei-sity," 
incorpoitited in 1832, was not located by the charter, nor 
was it mentioned as denominational or private. It 
simply typical of a class of schools projected during the 
period, but never matured. 

A table is appended of sucli private and incorporated 
schools as belong to this period and have a known record 
to give them a place in history. The entire movement 
through which private and associated enterprise sought to 
meet the deficioncies in the public policy of education is 
interesting, and has been of profound consequences. The 
incorporated Seminary of Indiana Efty years ago rendered 
an invaluable service to education throughout the State. 
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is not expected that the list will be found complete. Many 
of the institutions are lost to history. Enowledge of others 
ia vague and untrustworthy, but both in the memories of 
their students yet living, and in institutions, are found traces 
of their influence of deep sij^aiflcunce to our people, and 
deserving of perpetuation.* 



NAME OF acaooL. 



OpcDcd. CJoBcd. 



16. 



I. Corjdan Semin&rj. .. 



Manual Labor School 

Non Barmony Semiaary . . . 

_. Catn bridge Aeadamy 

9, Bcaah Grave Seminury 

Hanover Academy 

EqI Hlver Seminary 

Eugene Academy- 

Femals Sotniniiry 

Tiiactieis' Seminary 

West Union School 

Blue Kiver Acadcoiy. 

CliriBtian College 

ur... — n_; — Bemioary .. 



1816 
1817 
leiB 



13. Weateni DnioL — 
19, Indiana Teachers' fi 
BO. Female Semiuary 
SI. Carlisle Sohool.. 

ea. Olive Bnincli Seh 

23. Indiana Bi^tUt Manual 



cultural Collflite 

i. TlnoeniieB Academy. . 

1. Manual Labor Collegiate 

'. Laurel Acodemv. . 

i. Peru Collegiate" In^ 

(. Curobridire City Seniinory . . 



■' Community SohooL" 



Logan^part. 
Eugene. 
Green cai'tle. 
Crawfordeville. 



irkB. J 

K>L" 



isoDj Dcyer opened, 
n; J.I.K.'agelioQl, 
Sullivan County. 



Bcaune Franklin 



• It ia earnestly doairsd that such rcadcra of thla volume 
eatad in the preeervation of the traces of Bucial 
oontributa any additional laota they may have toucliing thuso 
the author. The favor will be appxeoiated. 
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NAME OF SCHOOL. 


Ope^. 


Cloned. 


Loution and ramuka. 




IWO 
IB40 
IMO 

1M2 
1813 
1814 
184a 
1848 

18H 
1818 
1843 

1848 
1847 
1841- 

1847 
184T 
1847 

1.543 
IB+a 
1843 
1849 

1849 
1849 

1R50 
1850 

1850 
1850 
1850 

ISBl 
1851 
IBBl 




Fort Wayne. 

VInunuiea. 

LaQransa. 


S3. Si. Qflbrial'g CtJlega 

SI. ColleKiaK InstituU 










B8. La Porte Uiiivoreity 

S9. Liiiicu)t«rUti Academy 

4U. Soutb BeodAcndDDiy 

41. SL Marj'a Seiuiniiiy 

42. DePauivFcmala College... 

43. St. Marj'a S«niinai7 

44. UoionLiterarjInBtituto.... 


Induded law and modi- 
La Porto. 
Soutb Bend. 

"s" Mb^^h of Ihs 

Woods/T. ii. 
Spartaiiburg. 




Fort Wayne. 
Fort Wayne. 
Bowling Grpcu. 
Enightstown. 
.New Albany. 
Jefferson villa. 
Vermilion Coun^. 
Eiahmond. 
Carroll County. 
Bush County. 

Greencastle. 
Wnveland, 






4B. Instituto of Fioa Arts 


61. Anderson'aColleeiUalnat. . 
63, Industrial and Literary lust. 

63. FerrjBvilla Sommary 

SI. Friends' Boarding School . . 


6B. Fairviow Aoademr 

SI. Mule BQd Fenmla Inrtituta. . 

68. Famale Collegia^ Institute. 

69. Collegiate Institute 


01. Plainfield 3emin«ry 


Plainfleld. 


63, N. E. Indiana Literary InBt. 

64. Collegiate Inadtut* 

m. IndUna Female College.... 
88. Woat Point Litarnry and 

Agricultural Colleije 

67. Fnmalo College 


Orland. 

Princeton. 
ValparMEo; PraBby'n. 

Clo^e^Ble. 

ir^ra. 


es. Goodwin Female InBtitnts.. 

70. Clovordalo Semioaiy 

n. Moravian Samimi- for 




73. 'Wolcoltville Bai^nary 


La Graufto County. / 


\ 1. One daas of semina 
1 of enterprising; and publi 
1 in lieu of city systems ; 


c-spirited individuals in cities, and 
men who souglit a more elHcieiit 
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management than was incident to tte county seminary — 
freedum from the lioiitationa of an uncertain neighborhood 
supiwrt, while securing the advantages of higher education. 
These inatitutiona were incoi-porated generally in the name 
of the town or city, or perhaps the founder or first princi- 
pal ; sometimes received municipal aid, either gifts or loans, 
for buildings or apparatus, aad so were scarcely less public 
than were the county seminaries. Tuition waa no higher. 
All classes were equally admitted. There were no geograph- 
ical limitationa to attendance, and the schools were fre- 
quently provided with superior teachers, and generally had 
more convenient and ahundaut furnishings. The La Grange 
Collegiate Institute — the historic school of Rufua Patch ; 
the Carlisle School, in Sullivan County (1835) ; the Eugene 
Academy, in Vermilion County (1829) ; and the Cambridge 
City Seminary, made famous by the teachings of Prof. 
Hoshour, are a, few illustrious examples of this large class, 
and were all superior schools. Martin's Academy in Wash- 
ington County, Anderson's CoUegiate Institute at New 
Albany, the Literary Institute at Orland, the liancaaterian 
Academy at I^a Porte, and "collegiate institutes" in a 
dozen places, attest the widespread individual interest in 
higher education. 

2. A number of schools of like grade, also, were established 
under the influence of the churches and at the prompting 
of religious aeal. Indiana was early made the field of action 
for every form of denominationalism. In Illinois and Michi- 
gan the State system early acquired and has fairly main- 
tained an ascendency. Not so in Indiana and Ohio. These 
two, of all the States of the Northwest, have had their edu- 
cational interests most divided. Here, in Indiana, especially, 
the sentiment waa strong, and reappeared at times for forty 
years after the flrat school law (1824), that secondary and 
collegiate training were not a proper function of the State — 
at least, not wisely so, hut belong of right to denominational 
and private enterprise. Prof. Caleb MUla, who did more for 
general e<lucatiou in Indiana than any other one man, re- 
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peatedly denied eitter the right or the need of the State to 
assume the hurden and the responsibiiily of higher training, 

Under the prevalent pioneor conditions, and in the at- 
mosphei-e of aach sentimenls, seminaries were opened and 
incorporated by the varioua churches, and reached all a 
tions of the State. The Finley Crowe Grammar School, or 
Hanover Academy, and the Wabash Manual Labor School 
and Teachers' Seminary, at Crawfordsville— both by the 
Pi-eshyterians ; Asbury College, at Greencastle, by the 
Kcthodists ; the Indiana Baptist Manual Labor Institute, at 
Franklin, by the Baptists ; Concordia College, at Fort Wayne, 
by the Lutherans ; St. Mary's Seminary, at Notre Dame, by 
the Catholics ; Bloomingdale Academy, in Parke County, 
by the Friends ; and Hartsville Academy, by the United 
Brethren — all came before 1850, and all remain in some form 
of development to-day. Some of them have been trans- 
formed into colleges or universities. All have contributed 
valuable service to secondary and higher education in Indi- 
ana. Besides these there were the West Union School at 
Monrovia, and the Blue River Academy, both by the 
''Friends" ; the De Pauw Female College at New Albany, 
and another at Fort Wayne, both by the Methodists ; and 
the Moravian Seminary at Hope — all of accepted service^ 
and remaining to the present day, 

3. A still larger class of these secondary schools included , 
those initiated and supported by organisations under various 
names -secular in constitution and purpose, and of the gen- 
eral nature of public " education societies." These were 
numerous and helpful, not only in establishing schools, but , 
in fostering a common and wholesome sentiment upon edu- 
cation and the public welfare. Among the earliest of these 
were the '" Moorosville School Society," in Morgan County, 
incorporated in 1828, the influence of whose labors may he 
traced in the neighborhood for half a century; the "First 
School Society," of Fayette County, in 1831, chiefly respon- 
sible for the seminary and the early interest in schools in 
and about ConnersviUe ; the " Oasa County Eel River Semi- 
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napy Society " (1839), that mauaged the educational affaire 
of Logaiiaport for a quarter of a century, and iield property 
valued at more than $10,000 ; the " Gi-eencastle Seminary 
Society" (1830) ; the "Greeutield Education Society,"* of 
Hancock County; the ''Big Spring Educational Society," 
in Johnson County, in 1833, 'which continued for three years, 
" during which period," says a recent writer, 1' " the school- 
house doore were kept open for ten months in the year" ; 
and the " Richmond Education Society," of Wayne County 
(1835J, Somewhat later, but of the same general character, 
were the "Loesburg School Society," of Kosciusko County 
(18iOj ; the "' Union Society for the Encouragement of Learn- 
ing and Religion," at Port Eoyal, in Moi^au County; and 
the ''Jefferson Industrial and Literary Institute," at Jeffer- 
Honville, in Clark County. There were doubtless others also. 

The history of these organizations, and others of their 
kind in the same period, would include most that was valu- 
able in the improvement of schools and the progress of edu- 
cation. These vuluBtary associations, sometimes incorpo- 
rated, sometimes not, working independently of the Slate, 
though with its sanction, supplementing private and other 
concei-ted efforts, organijing and nursing best neighborhood 
sentiments, and, wherever possible, giving to these concrete 
setting, by establishing schools, did mucli to make possible 
the fairly liberal law of 1852 under the new C!!onstitution. 

Not united effort alone is needed in such emergency as 
existed fifty years ago in Indiana, but organized and legally 
constituted effort : and thb the larger school societies fur- 
nished, iinder the patronage of such men as Williamson 
Dunn, John McCulloch, Benjaniin Parke, Bethuel Morris, 
E. O. Hovey, J. A. Carnahan, Samuel Merrill, J. E. Miles. 
Moses N. Wilder, Jesse L. Holman, and others. The roll 
of their colleagues would be a long one. In no period of 
her history has Indiana been without her representative 
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men — solicitoita for the honor of the State and the welfare 
of the citizens — men who compi-eheniled the dangers of ig- 
norance, and saw with chagrin the prevailing apathy. Tliis 
associated effort permeated all the contemporary movements 
toward the establiahment of schools, whether county, neigh- 
borhood, or church seminaries. The prevailiog administra- 
tion waa through public associations. I 

4. A fourth class, though of the same grade, included the I 
altogether private schools— initiated and continued by pri- ^ 
vate enterprise. Such were the classical institutes in Co- 
lumbus and Oharlosfown (the latter for eighteen years under 
ihe control of Z. B. Sturgea) ; Martin's Academy, at Livonia, 
in Washington County; Anderson's Collegiate Institute, in 
New Albany, etc. For many years, for thoroughness of J 
instruction and liberal patronage, for generous and compra- I 
hensive curricula, they had no superioi-s in the State. Will- 1 
iam H. Churchman, I. N. Taylor, M. M. Post, Ebenezer 
Tucker, Ruftis Patch, John I, Morrison, S. K. Hoshour, Bar- 
nabas Hobbs, 0. H. Smith, William Haughton, Z. B. Sturges, 
and W. W. Hibben are historical names among the early . 
and efficient teachers of private schools. These were mea J 
who gave character to the surviving educational sentiment I 
of their respective neighborhoods ; men who loft enduring , 
marks upon the local institutions, and made or reformed 
the communities' reputation. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that for a generation priva,te schools of high rank fur- 
nished the standard by which the efficiency of public schools 
was estimated — a distinction which strongly emphasizes in- | 
diana's kinship with the ante-belluTO South. 1 

In their fundamental character as schools, these four I 
kinds rank with the county seminaries. The same class of I 
students were enrolled and like organization prevailed, and I 
a fairly nniform curriculum was offered in all. The State ^ 
had neither the means nor the precedent for a Statesup- 
ported and State-controlled system of schools that should be 
adequate for all classes and of liberal grade. Neither were 
the State, and the zeal of the Church, and voluntary organi- 
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zationa combined, sufBcient for the task ; but together 
they accomplished something. No line of diatiaction can 
be sweepingly drawn. In each of the four groups were 
many poor echools. Countj seminaries, church schools, and 
private academies were often only expensive luxuries. Oc- 
casionally one received, as it merited, large patronage and 
public confidence. Of this character, excluding the county 
seminaries, were a few that have become deservedly famous. 

The Eel River and Cass County Seminajies— the fopmer 
a society, the latter a public iuatitution, both established in 
1829— were united in 1832, under the control of the "Cass 
County Eel River Seminary Society." The new institution 
was reorganized in 1836, the old buildings being sold, and a 
new and handsome three-story structure erected at a cost of 
nearly $10,000. As early as 1830 the principal was paid 
$500 a year salary. The school was finally (1854) absorbed 
info the town system of Logansport. 

The Beech-Grove Seminary, in Union County, was not 
only one of the earliest {founded in 1827), but one of the 
worthiest of this grade of sciool. It was a purely private 
enterprise, initiated by Thomas Hollingswortb and his neigh- 
bors, and was presided over by William Haughton for 
twenty-one years. The course was hberal in scope, English 
in origin (Mr. Haughton was an Irishman, educated at the 
distinguished Friends' Acajiemy— boarding school — Ack- 
worth, England), and strong-ly religious. Among the stu- 
dents of this country Quaker school (after the type of the 
English disssnlers' academ.iB3 of two centuries ago) — stu- 
dents notable in after years — were Gen. A. E. Btimside, 
Col. Nelson Trusler, Judges Cravens and Gardener, Mrs. 
Hannah Hadley, the philanthropist, J, S, Feris, the semi- 
narian, and Daniel Hough, 

The Cambridge City Seminary was oi)ened in 1839, mth 
Prof. Hoshour as principal. Here, for seven years, with a 
large and flourishing school, were superior teaching, regular 
weekly preaching by the-principal. and the composition of 
the incomparable "Altisonant Letters," 
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Of the same acadenaic rank, thoug'h differing' in ni 
was the La Grange Collegiate Institute. It was initiated by 
some "friends of Cliristian education" in the year 1837. 
Eeally it had been planned before this, in an interesting 
way, Mr. Nathan Jenks, a resident of Ontario County, 
New York, who had, in 1833, under the influence of Rev. 
Charles G. Finney, forsaken the infldel club of which he 
had been an active uiembei', and had consecrated his wealth 
and business talents to a defense of the cause he had pi-o- 
viously labored to destroy, was the principal agent and 
founder of the institute. In 1833, at a meeting in Victor, 
New York, he proposed the founding of a literary institu- 
tion somewhere in the West, and two years later, in com- 
pany with other members of a committee of investigation, 
came into northern Indiana. February 8, 1832, the school 
was formally located at Ontario in La Grange County, The 
founder gave 1^5,000, besides meeting much of the expense 
in building. Two houses were erected— one for a shop, the 
other for a collegiate building. The nistitution was incor- 
porated February 13, 1840, the academic dejjartment having 
already been in session four months. The school was origi- 
nally intended to include, besides a preparatory class, a 
collegiate course, a full theological course, an elective course, 
and a department of female education. Its charter gave it 
collegiate rank and granted power to confer degrees. But 
neither the theological nor the collegiate department was 
opened, and the manual labor school, though first to be 
equipped, was soon merged into the academy. Girls were 
admitted from the beginning, though from March, 1840, all 
social intercourse between the sexes, oncept in school rela- 
tions, was prohibited. 

Eev. Eufus Patch, who became principal in 1844, served, 
except a vacation of two terms in 1850 and three years from 
1857, until 1876 — a period of twenty-eight years. He was a 
graduate of Western Reserve College, scholarly and efficient, 
and did a much-needed work long after the State's school 
system hod been established, successfully competing with 
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the best public institatioiis. Northern Indmna ia largely 
indebted for liberal training and advanced views on educa- 
tional questions to the wise and beneficent miniatrationa of 
Rev. Rufus Patch. 

Among the many efficient private schools of that early 
day it would be inexcusable to fail to call attention to one 
that was not only among the first, but one of the best as 
well — Martin's Academy in Livonia, "WoBbington County. 
But one school of sutKcient grade to be ranked with this has 
so early a history. That waa the Corydon Seminary, founded 
in 1816. 

Martin's Academy was fomided by Rev. "Williani Martin, 
a Presbjierian minister, and opened in the fall of 1819. It 
continued for many years, Mr, Martin leaving in the spring 
of 1331 to take charge of the seminary at Paoli. The course 
of study at Livonia included besides the then common 
branches — using Walker's Dictionary (in spelling), the Now 
Testament and English Eeacier, Pike's Aidthmetic and Mur- 
ray's Grainmar— the higher mathematics also, Greek, Latin, 
mental and moral philosophy, rhetoric, logic, and natural 
philosophy. Among the students there were some from 
other counties and from distant parts of the State, and from 
other States even, particularly the South, Fees were mod- 
crate, and, as silver was scarce, pay was generally in " trade." 
Mr. Martin himself, who died in 1850, is still remembered 
among' Presbyterians of southern Indiana as a fine scholar, 
a successful teacher, and "a royal good preacher." Indeed, 
it is averred by those who knew him, that so efficient was 
his school, if he had been less of a minister (seasons of re- 
vival sometimes hindered the continuity of the school), 
Hanover College might have been located at Livonia. 
While many students afterward became efficient lawyers, 
physicians, and teachers, the academy became known as a 
sort of school of the ministry. 

But, aside from the generally schohirly training given, 
the most eminent serric* rendei-ed by Mr. Martin was in the 
advanced standing he took upon the education of girls. 
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Many parents about Livonia, as elsewhere in the State, 
"obJLXitetl to their daughters studying arithmetic or learn- 
ing to use the pen." But from the beginning Martin's 
Academy was coeducational from principle. The principal's 
daughter* subsequently became his assistant. Sisters v 
allowed to attend the school with their brothers. Thqr 
dropped, occasionally, into the same ciaases. They were 
encouraged to follow the same coiu^e. Mr. Martin talked, 
and wrote, and preached, and taught the reasonableness of 
the common education of the aesea. His school was a con- 
vincing witnffls of the wisdom of what was then an experi- 
ment in education. This, let it be remembered, was almost 
three quartets of a century ago, when the pi-ecedent both 
East and West was against such policy. It was pioneer work, 
in a pioneer State, under the most unfavorable conditions. I 

The West Union School, to which reference has been 
made elsewhere, came a dozen jears later, hut was yet one 
of the earliest, very few schools of any sort having exist- 
ence before, and among Protestant denominations, but one — 
Hanover Academy. The West Union School was established 
by Friends in 1832, in a settlement near what is now Mon- , 
rovia, Morgan County. It was put under the care of the 
White Lick Meeting, and, while admitting pupils to ele- 
mentary clas-ses, maintained for thirty years a course of 
instruction for the more advanced as well. This higher 
course some tame after 1860 was extended and enriched, and 
for a dozen years longer did eminent service for not only 
Morgan County and the Society of Friends, but for the sur- 
rounding coimtry and people of all denominations. ! 

From Joshua and David Lindley, in the earlier years, to 
J. A. and Edward Taylor, in 1875, when the school closed, a 
generation was so educated, aa were generations elsewhere 
in Indiana, as not only to make the present system possible, 
but the old academics no longer necessary. 
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f Fifty to eeventy-flve years ago private enterprise d 

/often helped out the pubhc system than now. Indeed, State 
I contribution was reduced to a minimum, and the dominant 
I influence for a generation -was individual enterprise. Still 
the movement was generally co-operative — personal effort 
/ supplementing or re-enforcing the pubhc provision. It was 
I an interesting experience, though not always the most 
Iprofl table. 

Among all the schools that grew up by this united effort, 
one of the most successful and of substantial growth was 
the so-called New Albany School. The town of New Albany 
was laid out by the Scribner brothers in 1813, a stipulation 
of the sales being that ''one-fourth part of each payment 
upon the lots should be paid into the hands of trustees, to be 
chosen by the purchasers, until such payments shall amount 
to $5,000, the interest upon -which should be applied to the 
use of schools in the town for the use of its inhabitants for- 
ever." Under these provisions a school was incorporated 
January, 1821, and opened two years later, which in 1853 
was merged into the city system established by Ihe new law. 
For thirty years before high schools were known by name 
in the Slate this was a high school in eveiy sense of the 
term. Teachers here were scholarly and fairly paid. There 
was an attempt at a graded course. Instruction was of a 
high grade of excellence. 

Two schools of higher ^ade than the academies men- 
tioned, though fairly belonging in their general features to 
the "seminary period," were La Porte University, chartered 
in 1841, and St. Gabriel's College, located at Vinccnnes, two 
years before (1839). While they were meant to be degree- 
giving institutions, their iKst work was in the line of a liberal 
academic training. 

The institution at La Porle was designed to be a school 
of high rank, and to include literary, medical, and law de- 
partments. The law school was imniedintely opened, under 
Judge William Andrew, and the medical department the 
year following. In 1843 the literary department was orgaor- 
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Bed, absorbing the Lancasterian Academy of La Porto, con* 
tinued until 1845, and closed for want of funds and patron- 
age. In 1851, other schools having opened at Ann Arbor 
Chicago, ludianapolia, and Lafayette, tlie medical depart^ 
ment also at La Porto closed. Instruction in law had been 
abandoned some years before. Nevertheless, the school was, 
in waj-B, eminently succeBsful. Eev. W. K, MarahaU waa 
president and the life of the institution— a man of vignr, 
liberal culture, and educational iosighte. There was a lai^ 
faculty— eight in the medical department alone (1846)— a 
building with accommodations for two hundred students, a 
liberal charter, and fuU university powers. The institution 
had perhaps the first dissecting-room in the State. 

St. Gabriel's CoUege, after years of opposition, was finally 
chaptered as a college in 1841, and started out with great 
promise. It had been opened as a high-grade secondary 
school in 183B by Brute, the Bishop of Vincennes. J. P. 
Bellier vras the scholarly president, and an agent of the in- 
stitution was sent to Europe to engage professors for the 
leading branches. Among these were included, in the 
phraseology of the announcement, men " who have devoted 
their lives fo the business of instruction, and have received 
their educatiou in some of the most distinguished colleges 
of Europe." The building of the Vincennes University waa 
purchaf«d and fitted up for one hundred students. It was 
furnished with philosophical apparatus, and an extensive 
library begun. A botanical garden was projected "to con- 
tain the greatest poB.sibIe variety of plants." 

The course covered nine years, five of which were to be 
' of collegiate rank, and include instruction in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, French, German (the last two by 
professors to whom the tongues were vernacular), geology, 
botany, anatomy, physiology, music, painting, and drawing; 
and ite completion was to be followed by the usual academic 
degrees. Four classes were graduated. The patronage of 
the institution was from Fort Wayne, Logansport, Terre 
Haute, and elsewhere in Indiana, and from 8t. Louis, Nat- 
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chez, Vicksbtirg, and even New Orleans. Many were Prot- 
estants, and the school waa regarded as among the best in 
all the Mississippi Valley. In the faculty, also, were John 
E. Chase, Francis Leray, August Martin, M, Murray, and 
Mr. Vabrct — all scholarly men and eminent in their day.* 

Two other institutions in northeastern Indiana of early 
note were the " Union Literary Institute," in Randolph 
County (1S16), and the Liber College, in Jay County, a few 
years later— in both of which Rev. Ebenezer Tucker taught 
for many years, and in the latter Rev. 1. N. Taylor. In 
Liber College, a few years later, and in La Grange Collegiate 
Institute were educated hundreda of young men and women, 
liberally for the time, at little expense practically, and with 
wholesome views of life. Such schools were truly the col- 
leges of the people. They made the best secondary learning 
available, if not to all, at leEi-st to many. 

The Union Literary Institute was established by anti- 
slavery fidends, in the heat of the abolition movement fifty 
years ago (164C), for the colored youth of both sesea. and was 
long known as the '' Nigger College." The school holds a 
charter from the State, requiring that '' no distinction shall 
be made on account of race, color, rank, or wealth." It was 
and is yet managed by a board representing different de- 
nominations and both the negro and white races. Ebenezer 
Tucker was the first piTucipal, serving from 1846 to 1854, 
and again from 1873 to 1879, and waa one of the original 

• It should be noted that Itiatiop Brule hoJ, about lS3fl, after a lour 
through France, during wbioh comaidflrabla funds nere oolleoted, antler- 
tokoD in a vigorous wa; tho task of genoml efluciitinn in that soction of tha 
State In nntl around ViDcenneii. Provieion n'DB liret made for the educa- 
tion of the clergy ; then "free sohoola" forbotJi boj a and girls, "withoat re- 
gard to roligiouB belief" -, night echodle ; aud, fitiall ?, aa above, the college. 
This, let it be remembered, was so early that few men in Indiana of any 
class or belief could be found eoinmitled to the " fVce-Bohool idea," much 
less undertake ila realization. An interesting and valuable ardole in the 
Catholic Record, Indianapolis, for May 21, 1891, presents the care Btrongly 
for Bishop Brute us one of the flrxt advocates, if not " the originator and 
fymiw of the free-schoo] Bystcm o-f ladiona." 
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tniateea. The management at present includes J. F. CousiiiB, 
piincipal, employed by the dii-ectors, and an assistaut hii-ed. 
by the local township trustee. 

SinuloP in general clmracter to these might be named 
also the Laurel Academy and Brookviile College, in Frank- 
lin County; the Hopewell Academy, in Johnson County 
(.later in charge of Prof. E. P. Cole) ; the Maple Grove 
Academy, in Knox County; the Peru Collegiate Institute 
(1837) ; the Orleans Institute (1840) ; the Eloomingdala 
(Friends') Academy (18i6) ; the Fairview Academy, in Eush 
County (1840) ; the Carlisle School (1835) and Eugene Acad- 
emy (1829), in Sullivan County; the Olive Branch School, i 
Tippecanoe County (1835), etc. 

After the estremest criticism has been passed upon the 
deficiencies of the means of general public education during 
the period, it must be said that for no people or any genera- 
tion has there been provided more etBcient teaching, more 
generously supported considering their resources, or more 
generally appreciated, than in these supplementary institu- 
tions that made the State honorably famous just prior to 
and following the middle of the century. On a frontier not 
yet freed from the swamp and thicket, where there was little 
wealth and less leisure, in more than a score of towns and 
country neighborhoods were well-known and prosperous 
centers of the severest classical and disciplinary culture. 
No compromise waa made with the practical. Their train- 
ing was altogether "liberal" and general. They imitated 
the older East in the curriculum, and rivaled it in method 
and efficiency. The really classically educated, both among 
pupils and teachers, were relatively far more common then 

The entire period shows a wholesome faith in the saving 
influence of humanistic culture, and an independence of the 
merely useful and practical, that commands admiration from 
the most pronounced utilitarianism. But not all high-grade 
schools of the period were classictd and humanistic. A 
large majority of them were finishing schools, and made no 
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pretense of fitting for college ; indeed, tlie training to be 
liad in cei-taiu of the serainaries was quite equal to the beat 
which the contemporary colleges offered. From these and 
others, after a brief preparation, students went up to Craw- 
fordsville, Hanover, Gi"eencastle, or Bloomington for more 
advanced work than local schools afforded. For the great 
majority of students, however, the seminary was the local 
college, and furnished their only formal culture and prepa- 
ration for life. In these sctools, in some instances, was the 
only formal training of men who afterwoiti became distin- 
giuBhed as teachers, soldiers, statesmen, and professionals. 
/ By a considerable nnml^er these seminaries, however, 
were looked upon with distrust — patronized by the aspiring 
mediocre and attended by the few; well enough used by the 
would-be teacher or professional, but furnishing an educa- 
tion undesirable for the pioneer laborer ; an expensive, un- 
practical institution, aristocratic, and to be feared. The 
seminary had opposition even among the educated. An 
impression prevailed in parts of the East, and before the 
middle of the century was fast gaining place in the West 
\ and South as well, that education should be chiefly indus- 
trial, practical, of a calculable business value. Manual in- 
dustry was needed, so its advocates claimed, botli as a means 
of, and a stimulant to, vigorous mental exei-cise, and a means 
of support during the school period, as well as a preparation 
for the industrial life of the frontiersman, which most stu- 
dents must afterward follow. 

The idea of the Hofwyl institution in Switzerland had 
but recently been imported into this country, and already 
Fellenberg schools were planted in a number of States — 
notably one each in Connecticut and South Carolina — that 
were the precursors, if not progenitors, of ow later agricult- 
ural colleges. 

In New York State had been founded, with more or less 
success, the Yates School, the Oneida Institute of Industry 
and Science, the Aurora Manual Labor Seminary, and the 
Genesee Manual Labor School, all prior to 1835, and 
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eeekiug to combine physical (ii)a.]iua1) labor with the acqui- 
sition, of mcutal culture. The Franklin Manual Labor Col- 
lege, the Chatham Manual Labor School, the Burnt Prairie 
Manual Labor Bemiimry, the Knox Manual Labor CoUege, 
Illinoia College, and Fayette Manual Labor Seminarj — all 
in Illinois, and all before 1840 — were of the same character, 
as appears from their corporation names. Of course, there 
will be remembered in this connection the more conspicuous 
example of Oberlin Collegiate Institute, founded in 1833, 
changed soon after to Oberlin College. This organization 
included a ajBtem of daily manual labor by all students — 
boys and girls alike— as a means of meeting, at least in part, 
the expenses of college tuition and living. 

So of Indiana. The movement toward a union of manual 
employment and literary training reached the Stat«, and 
spread like an epidemic. There were several so-called farm- 
ers' academies, not greatly unlike many another high-grade 
school, except that the classics were less emphasized perhaps, 
supported as finishing schools, and managed by individuals 
in the interest of local and generally rural neighborhoods. 
Conspicuous among these, and somewhat more prosperous 
for a time, were one each in Clinton and Rush Counties, in 
the latter of which Dr. A. E. Bonton* was at one time an 
acceptable principal. Tlio Indiajia Teachers' Seminary, at 
Madison (incorporated, but never opened), and the Wabash 
Manual Labor ColIege,t of Crawfordsville, both chartered 
in the same year (1834), and both fathered by Williamson 
Dunn, were avowedly industrial, and meant to be partially, 
if not wholly, self-supporting. 

One of the most illustrious examples (illustrious because 
of its distinguished promoters and patrons) of this class of 
school was the attempt — equally fruitless, however — made 
in 1834 by William Maclure, tte early Indiana (Scotch) 
geologist, Thomas Say, Lesueur, and others at New Har- 
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mony. Fostered by wealth and patronized by genius, its 
failure ■was paradoxical ; but upou its ruins rose the Pesta- 
lozzian School of Neef, that more than compensated Indiana 
for the loss, iu the pi'esence of the resulting greater honor 
and really large and substantial services to education. 

I So, also, the Indiana Baptist Manual Labor Institute* 

(1886), located at Franklin ; the Western Scientific and Agri- 
cultural College <X8ST); the Union Literary Institute (1846), 
in Randolph County; the Manual Labor Collegiate Insti- 
tute (1837), of St. Joseph County ; the Jeflersonville Indus- 
trial and Literary Institute ; aud the West Point Literary 
and Agricultural College — were so many attempts to make 
either palatable or available an education, avoided in the 
one case by, or in the other out of reach of, classes most 
needing ils advantages. 

In 1845, one Henry Thomas, from the East, was instru- 
mental in starting a school at Eloomingdale (then Bloom- 
field), in Park County, within the limits and under the direc- 
tion of the " Western Quarterly Meeting " of Emends. Thirty 
acres of land were pui-chascd, a school-bouse erected, and 
finally a shop. Onions and other vegetables were oultiTated, 
bench work was attempted, and both combined with book 
studies. The labor did not prove to be profitable either for 
commercial or educative purposes, but the land remained 
and the name was soon changed to " Western Agricultural 
School," and in 18S9 to " Bloom ingdale Academy," as now 
known. Froni 1851 it was a high-grade acadeniic school, 
and for sixteen years had Barnabas C. Hobbs a^ principal. 

School legislation during the period was chiefly tentative, 
and most attempts at schools were but ^opings. The man- 
ual labor experiments were only more obvious examples of 
an unwise policy. Whatever may be its final pedagogical 
aignificance, the movement described in four States, and 
which may be studied in as many more, was a "craze," and 
I ran its course. The schools, one and all, failed, or 
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wei-e, after a few years, tranaformed into the traditional liter- | 
arj institutions. 

Almost the sole exception to this statement, if it may ' 
be an eKceptioQ, was the Union Literary Institute, in Ran- 
dolph County, founded in 1846 by Rev. Ebenezer Tucker, 
and to which reference has been made elsewhere. It was 
an institution exclusively for colored people, and one of the 
most successful of its kind. Student labor wa.'^ an essei 
factor in its administration, and was made apparently a 
wholesome educative agency, as it was nowhere else in the 
State. 
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Another characteristic which belonged to most of the 
better seminaries of the time was the semi-professional bias 
they exhibited — lookipg to the ti-aiuing of teachers for the 
common schools. How great was the need for this ser 
the present generation is not in condition to understand. 

In Eai-ly School-days, Dr. E. C. Hobbs notes that " the 
pioneer teachers were generally adventurers from England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or from the East in this country, who 
sought temporary employment during winter while waiting 
for an opening for business." Teaching was made to pay 
the expenses of a toup of observation. " Another class," 
the same writer elsewhere mentions, " were men unsuccess- 
ful in trade, or who were otherwise disabled. Successful 
men rarely continued in the business." In 1834, another 
puts it, " teachers were poorly qualified, and there was no 
suitable means foi- tlieir improvement." Prof. Mills in- 
veighed against " placing their {the children's) intellects 
and hearts under the instruction of those whose incom- 
petency ia as notorious as the paltry and contemptible sum 
they demand for their services,'' and sought from the Legis- 
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lature a provision that public fuada should " not be 
peoded in the payment of services by other than men of 
well-trained minds and unblemished morals.* 

Apprehensive of the seriousness of the situation, Governor 
Noble, also, in his message to the Legislature in December, 
1833, recommended that seminaries be fitted to instruct and 
prepare teachers, and suggested that the ■' Saline Fund + be 
applied to one or more institutions for the preparation of 
young men as teachers for the township schools on the man- 
ual labor system." A similar suggestion had been made to 
the New Torlt Legislature by the Board of Eegents of that 
State in 1831, again in 1S38, and by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the same body in 1831 ; in this last yeat 
two academies reported "principles of teaching" among 
the studies pursued. The responsibility thus voluntarily 
assumed by the New York academies was incorporated into 
a law of the State Legislature May 2, 1834. The problem 
there was the problem in Indiana. The need was a common 
one and widely felt. Governor Noble perhaps borrowed 
the notion, but was voicing a popular sentiment. 

In the autumn of 1832 Judge Williamson Dunn and 
other interested and public-spirited men took steps looking 
toward a school in Crawfordsrille. It was to be denomina- 
tional in control, collegiate in rank, and was the fourth such 
school in the State, Land was donated, money subscribed, 
a house erected, and on January 15, 1834, the institution was 
chartered under the corporate name of "Wabash Manual 
Labor College and Teachers' Seminai-y," with E. O. Hovey, 
Williamson Dunn, J, A, Camahan, Samuel G. Lowr.v, 
James Thompson, John S. Thompson, Martiu M. Post, and 
John GUldand as trustees. Pupils were to bo instructed hi 
agriculture and mechanical labor. The trustees were directed 
by the Legblature, however, " to make it one of their first and 

* Extract from Second Address, Daccmbor 6, 1B4T. 
t Derived from lands gmnled to tte Stuta b; CangrsBS (1816) md 
nuthonzed to be solil (1BS2) tot tlie support cf oohools. 
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for a time their most prominent objects in their efforts to 
promote literature, to provide the means for conducting 
English scientific department in the institution, ^ith special 
reference to the qualification of teachers of the c< 
schools." This special though literary training was the 
original purpose of the foiinders, it would seem, but the 
Legislature declined to grant a. charter unless under some ' 
such practical name as the above, there being "a prejudice," 
03 it has been expressed, "aeainat colleges, pianos, and 
Yankees." 

By the founders the school was meant to be, and for man^ 
years was only, a school of general culture, which, it was 
hoped, ''might grow into a college." The manual labor 
element was neither prominent nor permanent, and what 
was then understood by the " preparation of teachers," may 
be inferred from the claims of its originators. Prof. Mills, 
writing in 1883, planned "an institution where teachers, 
both male and female, should be trained," but revealed his 
notion of this professional training in saying that " it is a 
matter of higher impoi-taiico to secure the i-ight teacher for 
the English department than for the classical, because ha 
will fit teachers for the common schools." It is not clear i 
that the school did more of this preparatory work than did 
other contemporary institutions. What it did was of the 
best. But that best was still academic. 

Within three weeks' of the opening of Wabash Seminary 
"The Indiana Teachers' Seminary" was incorporated at 
Maxlison, with Williamson Dunn, again, and others as trust- 
ees. This also was. in the worcls of the statute, to comprise ' 
"a system of manual labor blended with instruction in litr 
erature, in such a manner as to be most conducive to health, 
mental improvement, and the support of the students." No 
record is preserved that the seminary was ever opened. It 
was simply a part of an undefined, so uncertain, but spirited 
movement toward the bettering of the schools — one mors 

• Febniarr 1, 1981. 
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only of nianj unrealized efforts on belialf of public intelli- 
gence and the general wolfare. 

But not all attempta were failures. Incidentally, the 
established seminaries of the time, both public and pi-ivate, 
had already contributed to tbe qualiflcation of teacliers, and 
occasional better teaching was the result. The instruction 
was not always nor often professioual; the academic train- 
ing was generally meager. Bat in the decade from 1B40 to 
1850 hundreds of young men ajid women passed directly 
from the semiuariea to the township schools as principals, 
assistants, tutors, etc. The Rrst normal school in the United 
Stales had just been established,* and few educators, whether 
East or West, and fewer yet of legislators and politicians, 
saw anything in professional training but larger and more 
accurate scholarship. So that academies were fairly regarded 
as teachers' schools ia proportion as their students became 
tfiachers. In this sense a few such institutions were emi- 
nently professional. 

The New Harmony Community School and the Wash- 
ington County Seminary were opened about the same time 
(1826), and, in the way named above, both educated teachers 
for all southern Indiana. 

In the " Community School," aa tcacher2, were Francis 
Joseph Nicholas Neef, Pestalozzian educator, author, and 
teacher; his daughter, Mrs, Evans; Robert Dale Owen and 
Prof. Richard Owen; William Phiquepal and M. D'Aras- 
mont; Mrs. Fauotleroy, a sister of the Owen brothers; and 
J, Blackwood. What pioneer peo])le were ever so blessed 
with genius and learning I It was a new Tverdun or Burg- 
dorf on a Western frontier. 

Neef, the founder, had been a student of Pestalozzi, his 
representative in Paris, and expounder of the system. 
Brought to this country by William Maclure, in 1806, he 
established and for nearly twenty years was principal of a 
Pestalozzian school in Philadelph^ and in 1826 came by 
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invitatioa to New Harmony. Here; in what was modestly 
known as " the school," were prepared the first teachi 
formal way perhaps in all the West. Mr. Ne«f 's Plan and 
Method of Eklucation, published in 1808, and bi» Methods 
of Teaching, five years later, were among the first pedagogi- 
cal treatises in America, and almost a generation before 
Prof. 8. R. Hall's Lectures on School Keeping (1829) and 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching (1847). This Pesta- 
lozzian theory fonnd admirable exposition in the Community 
School for both young men and young women, to whom it 
was more than a model school in their later teaching ; it 
was at once an inspiration and a liberal training.* 

The administration of John I. Morrison, comprising nine 
years in the County Seminary and a longer period in the 
Salem Female Seminary, was scarcely less fruitful of good 
to the common schools ; indeed, it was a sort of training 
school for seminary principals and teachers as well. The 
work was almost wholly academic, providing only occa- 
sional talks or lectures on didactics. But it is no small privi- 
lege to have learned the simplest lesson only, from a real 
teacher. The ways of the Salem school were significant of 
the "best method." So that many young teachers, and older 
ones too, went away from a term or a year with John I. 
Morrison having clearer aims and purer motives, not less 
than studious and accurate habits of mind. They were bet- 
ter teachers, primarily because they were better men and 
women, but equally because of the enthusiasm for truth and 
the unselfish interests incident to training in a real school. 
A kirge percentage of the students from Salem taught, and the 
school in this way came to be regarded, and became, a train- 
ing class for the township schools — indeed, not infrequent' 

• " The AdvaiitagoB of tlio Pujlaloizliin RjBtem of Education " ooQlltt- ' 
tutea an intorostuig chapter in a voliiins by Mr. William Maolure, pub- 
lished from the 8l-Iioo1 Ptobs, at New Ilarniony, in 1831. Tho volume is 
entitled Opinions on Varioiw Subjecta, end ijivea an iotercstinf expoaiHon 
□f the " Induatrlal System of Ediiistiqn," and oCLer kindred topics. Sco 

Vol. i, eliApterH x to xxz. 
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!y for other seminaries as well. The school continued 
this service under James &, May, and to a degree under 
other priucipala, long after our present school system was 
inaugurated— even up to the time of our State Normal 
School. 

The records of the Rajidolph, Delaware, and Henry 
County Seminaries show numbers of teachers enrolled and 
not infrequent withdrawals during the term to take charge 
of schools. In these seminaries, as in others jwrhaps else- 
where in the State, special classes wei 
for teachers. After its publication, in 
and Practice of Teaching was used w. 
by Prof. E. P. Cole, in Wiiachester, a 
School Keeping bad previously been ii 
sides these and other county seminari 
terville, Danville, Logansport, and Vincennes ; or private 
schools, as the Beech Grove Seminary, the Cambridge City, 
Hanover, and Eugene Academies, the Orleans Institute, and 
Cai'lisle School— all contributing more or leas to the thor- 
ough scholastic training, and so the fitting of teachers in a way 
—the La Grange Collegiate Institute, under Rufus Patch, 
and Liber College, under Ebenezer Tucker and I. N. Taylor, 
did perhaps most in this respect. 

Another worthy service, and one not generally ascribed 
to the schools of this period in any State, was the fairly sat- 
isfactory, though by no means adequate provision, made for 
the education of girls, 

Nominally, the county seminaries were open to both 
sexes ; as a matter of fact, in several counties they were 
poorly patronized at best, and only by the boys. The con- 
siderable number of schools for females suggests at least a 
prejudice against the education of girla with their brothers. 
The opposition was not peculiar to Indiana or the West. 
The Btete, fifty years ago, had no deciBive precedent on a 
large scale commending co-education— certainly, not in ad- 
vanced studies. Indeed, co- education was the exception 
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rather than the rule in States then having established do- 
mentary school systems. 

So an impulse was early maniiested, and greatly fop- 
warded by most of the leading teachers of Indiana, toward 
the eatablishnieut of separate schools for girls and young 
women. The records show fourteen such schools for girls 
prior to 1850. Among the earliest of the-se was the Green- 
caatle Female Seminary (1830), celebrated for the long, Chris- 
tian, and motherly, but equally scholarly, service of Mrs, 
Larrabee, wife of the first superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Indiana. It has been claimed, and perhaps justly, 
by both recent and contemporary writers that "the academy 
furnished to the young ladies of the community equal ad- 
vantages to those of the college" (Ashury). Other teachem 
in the seminary were Dr. J. Tingley, Prof. George A, Chase, 
and Prof, Bean, after whom the school was closed. 

In 1833 was established the Monroe County Seminary. 
Prior to this at least thirty other counties had secured their 
acts of incorporation, though not so many perhaps had been 
put into actual operation. Indiana College (so called 1838- 
1838) was open to men only. It provided both secondary 
and collegiate training. For them no further seminary 
privileges were either i-cquired or asked. The fund was 
slowly accumulating. July, 1829, it was reported to be 
$443.89. A lot had been acquired, but no provision had been 
made either for a building or a school. In the winter of 
1832 the people of Bloomington and vicinity memorialized 
the Legislature to divert the funds set apart for such purpose 
to the use of a female seminajy. This was readily accom- 
plished through an act of the General Assembly, January 
30, 1833. "The said seminary," so the law reads, "shall be 
exclusively confined to the education of females, who may 
be taught therein any of the languages, sciences, fine arts, 
ornamental branches, general literature, and such other 
branches or departments of education as the said trustees* 

■ The tnuUes aamcd icem Jolm Bowluid, Jolin Hlgbt, William Alei- 
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may authorize.'' The curriculum and the org'aiiiaatio 
much the same as in other seminaries. Children of aJl 
grades were entered, and after a. few years both sexes ad- . 
mitted without discrimination. Di'awing, painting, music 
(instnimental), and French were taught, but regarded and 
charged for as extraa. The training given was not, and was 
not meant to be, the scholasUc equivalent of that offered iu 
the neighboring college, but it was for a quarter of a century 
a severely thorough secondary training that attract^ young 
ladies from adjoining countie'*. 

Prot. Cornelius Perring, the first principal, was an edu- 
cated English teacher, but just arrived in America when, in 
1833, he took charge of the Monroe County Female Semi- 
nary, His administration of sixteen years covers most of 
the history of the institution as a public school. Through- 
out this period it was a, ladies' seminary exclusively, and 
graduated more than six hundred students, many of whom 
became teachers. Prof. Perring was followed by Mrs. E. P. 
McFerson (18i9-'57), during whose service the building 
mas disposed of, aa provided by the new Constitution, and 
the school continued only as a private interest. Prof. E. P. 
Cole had charge of it from 1857 to 1883. As late as 1860 it 
had one hundred and sixty-nine students, about one fourth 
of whom were boys. So far as known, this is the only in- 
stance in the State of such diversion of the public funds 
from general to special seminary purposes. Few schools, 
however, show a more satisfactory record of efficiency and 
prosperous management. It was a school for the State. 

The Salem Female Seminary was founded in 1835 by 
John I. Morrison, and was conducted many years by him as 
an independent private institution. It was not less efficient, 
and scarcely less noted among schools, than the Washington 
County Seminary, which did so much under Morrison to fix 
the character of academic woi-k in southern Indiana. The 
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Female College at Fort Wayne was soon afterwai'd united 
■with the Methodist Episcopal College (for boys) established 
in the same year, and the work made co-educational through- 
out. A similar school was opened by the Presbyterians at 
Charlestown, in Clark County, about the same time (1846), 
under the iafluonce of the pastor. H. H. Cambern, with Rev. 
George I. Beed as principal. A like school also was that 
under B. Leffler, at Covington, whoso course included both 
elementary and higher branches, the sciences, three lan- 
guages besides English, and hod a liberal patronage. 

The Kockville Female Seminary (1840), and a similar one 
established at Crawfordsville in the same year, the De Pauw 
Female College at New Albany (1815), and the Fort Wayne 
College two years later, must not be construed either to 
mean so much an aggressiveness of separate-schools advo- 
cates as a growing recognition of the right of girls and 
women to the larger education which they wei-e otherwise 
denied. 

Following these, hut still prior to the inauguration of 
the State system of schools, though late in the period, were 
the Indiana Female College. Indianapolis (18501, of which 
Prof. George W. Hoss was president ; the Presbyterian 
Female CoUege at Valparaiso (1850) ; the Goodwin Fe- 
male Institute, at Lafayette (1850): the Princeton Female 
College (1850) ; the La Porte Female Institute (1853),* 
founded and managed by W. H. Churchman ; and the 
Uartdnsrille Female Seminary (1854), under the care of M. 
L. Johnson. Altogether there were i>erhaps fourteen or 
fifteen institutions organized prior to 1854 for the exclu- 
sive education of girls and young women. They were of 
academic grade, including, however, both elementary and 
Becondary classes, and admitting all ages. Further, they 
were private or denominational, eicept the Monroe County 
Seminary, and all supported by fees. The Indiana Female 
College noted above was under the control and patronage 

■ Burned m 1Sd«, and nercr rebuilt. 
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of the conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Chyrch i 
Indiana, and was "designed to be the equal of the best 
female colleges in, the United States." 

Prominent among the high-grade schools where co-edu- 
cation was practiced were those in Delaware and Randolph 
Counties, with thirty-eight percent of girls in the total enroll- 
mentforamimbepof years, and that in Heniy County, aver- 
aging forty per cent. Morgan County Seminary admitted 
both sexes and was patronized by a considerable territory in 
central Indiana outside of the county. It 'was a superior in- 
Btitulion, excluding for Uie most part the smaller children, and 
being ohieSy devoted to advanced work. W, H. H. Terrell, 
subsequently adjutant-general of the State, and the Kev. 
Thomas Conley, both well known, were teachers here. The 
Washington County Seminary was another school of this 
class. Admitting both sexes to the same classes, "its sac- 
cess in this respect," says a former member of the school, 
"has put to rest, in the minds of those who were educated 
there, doubts of the economy or desirability of co-education. " 

Altogether, ttiis early seminary period was one of the 
moat important and most fruitful of good to the State of any 
in our history. The seminary was an inspiration to the ele- 
mentary schools; it furnished teachers and fed the colleges, 
and cemented community interests, and invited settlers and 
civilized the frontier, as almost no other influence could do. 
Its mission was elevating and sympathetic. Notwithstand 
ing occasional opposition, its tendency was conservative and 
wholesome, and its influences remain in the better educa- 
tional movements of the present day. 
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CALEB XILLS ASD THE LAW OF 1SK9. 

OSE cJiapter yet remains in Ibe educational developments 
in Indiana under the first Conalitution. The period waa 
pregnant with great movements. While little had been ac- 
complished, many things had been attempted. Within thirty 
years from Ijer organization as a. State Indiana had, besides 
niunerous modifications in the way of supplemental and 
special legislation, enacted four comprehensive and inde- 
pendent school laws. As yet there was no system. Wifti \ 
an elaborate code,* there were few schools. An army of 
officers effected but a nominal service. Among Hoosiere, 
even forty years ago, State education had many and vigor- 
ous opponents. Elementaiy education was chiefly conspicu- 
ous through neglect of it, while all other was more or less 
antagonized. Free schooling of any grade was thought by 
many to be dangerous to the State and subversive of the 
highest individual good. It was undemocratic. One mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, In 1837, is quoted as saying, 
■when toixation for school purposes was under discussion, 
" When I die I want my epitaph ^written, 'Here lies an enemy 
to free schools.' " Three years later, according to the sixth 
census, in a union of twenty-six States, Indiana stood six- 
teenth in the scale of literacy. In leas than ten years it. fell 
to the twenty-third place. -— ' 

It waa said by a contemporary: '' The state of common 
education is truly alarming, Only about one child in eight 
between five and fifteen years is able to read. The common 
schools and comx>etent teachers are few." Of nearly three 
hundred thousand children of school age in the State lees 
than fifty thousand were in any sort of school. " A sparse 
population made it diiBcult to sustain schools," says a recent 
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monograph, "even if there had been a strong desire to do 
BO. But since few of the people had enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education, limited instruction in the most ele- 
mentary branches satisfied their desire for learning. As a 
consequence, before the first generation (of pioneers) had 
lived out its time many thousands of native adults could 
neither read nor write, and many others possessed no higher 
intelligence than those who know not the alphabet." 

A compai'ison of Indiana with the other States, touching 
illiteracy, is presented in the following table, adapted from 
Prof. Mills's second message, ia 1847: 

Table of JRilei-acy iy fttatei—Ccnata of 18^0. 



I. Conneotiont . . . 
i. New Hampabin 
I. MasaBchiuetta. . 

1. Maine 

>. TermoDt 

I. HJchignn 

'. Bboda Island.. 

I. New Jaraey 

I. KewTork 

». PcnnajlTuma.. 

I. Ohio 

!. liDuialaDa. 

I. Marjfland. 

\. \mvo\a.... '.'.'.'. 

\. IndiflDB. 

'. MiBsouri 

i, Kentucky 

\. Alnbama 

». Delawaro 

.. Virginia 

1. South Cacotina. 

>. Oeonria 

L Arkonau 

>. Tennessee 

I. Nartli CarolinR. 

Total 



6,371,aO! EM,B38 



It appears from the table, as it has been noted elsewhere 
in this Tolume, that Indiana stood sixteenth in the list, su^ 
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passed by every other Norlliepn and by three Southern 
States. To thoughtful contemporaries the exhibit must have 
been disheiirteiiing. The average illitei'ocy of the twenty- 
six States was eight and a half per cent; of Indiana, four- 
teen and one thii-d I Excluding Indiana and Illiuois, the 
illiteracy of tlie North was but one in forty; in Indiana, it 
was one in seven 1 Indeed, the average for the three South- 
ern States, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Maryland, was but 
little more than half that of Indiana. Further, the avei-age 
illitaracy of all the Southern States waa but two and a half 
per cent greater than that of Indiana. Prof. Kills eati- 
matod that while the State was paying not less than ^50,000 
a year for the legal punishment of criminals there was regu- 
larly expended less than half as much for the education erf 
her children. 

Table of imtcraey of Indiana by Cimnlia—a.Tisiu of ISiO. 



I. Pntnam (Asbury) 

!. MoDt^niory (W»baBh). 

I. Fnuataia 

L UuDtingtOD 

>. HeadriokH 

\. "fippecHnoe 

'. Wasbiiigtoii (Salem).. , 

\, GieBQ 

I. Daviess 

I. LsHrence 

,. Pork 

1, Book 

i WuTrict!!!!'.!!!!!.... 

l! GWsaoa'........'.'....... 

'. Onmge 

I. Hamnuin 

l! V\ay ./.'.'.'.'.v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

I. Msrtm 

I. WajM 

Total 
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The pvecuding table presenta the condition of twenty- 
three counties, one fourth of the entire State, in all of which 
the illiteraey ia greater than the State's average; and yet in 
two thirds of them Wei's more or less flourishing county 
aeminaries, two were the seats of colleges, and all belong to 
the hetter class, both industrially and politically. 

The average illiteracy for the twenty-two counties (es- 
cluding Wayne) was more than tweuty-six and a half per 
cent; Hamilton, Orange, Gibson, and Rush Counties, each 
reported as illiterates one third of their adults; Washington 
County, nearly one fourth; Montgomery, one fifth; and Put- 
nam, one sixth. 

Three colleges were founded in t.hit! period; two rechar- 
tered with university powers; the Indiana University* at- 
tached law and medical schools ; the first local teachers' 
iuEtitute, the Northern Indiana Institute, and the first State 
Educational Convention held sessions ; institutions were 
founded for the education and care of deaf-mutes and the 
blind; more than a hundred schools or societies, educational 
or benevolent in character, Lad been incorporated; and the 
State had spent in fifteen years for public improvements as 
many millions of dollars; but the general intelligence con- 
stantly depreciated. 

The State was honored by the citizenship of men eminent 
in letters and science; of Boldieta and civilians; of jurists 
and teachers; men who were ambitious for the largest good 
of the Commonwealth — unselfish, patriotic devotion to lie 
general welfare ; but by the populace, " schools and the 
means of education " were neither encouraged nor supported. 
Learning was at a discount. More than sixty per cent of 
the State's children (flvo to twenty-one) were not in school 
a single day for the year l&lG-'i?. The public funds dis- 
tributed were tbirty-four cents per scholar. It was said by 
a contemporary writer that " the lowest bidder for a school, 
with little or no reference to his qualifications, is generally 
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the successful candidate." And Colonel J. R, M. Bryant, ii 
the Conetitutional Contention, himself a Stanch friend of 
education and in ready sympathy with the public-school 
movement, said of the contemporary teachers (1851), the 
"large majority of them ought to be seized by the public i 
thorities and sent to school themselves." The average wages 
of teachers for the year was, of men. $12 ; of women, $6 per 
month. In a population of a million there were thirty 
thousand illiterate voters. 

Among all those who saw the calamitous ignorance of 
the people, and who were ambitious of better things for the 
State, and whose inteUigence and enterprise worked out ■ 
measiu'es for the general improvement, was one whose con- 
tributions to the question were sufficiently definite and 
sound to be recognized aa the chief factor in its solution. 

The thirtieth session of the General Assembly met De- 
cember 7, 1846. It promised to be a busy one. Members 
from every quarter came burdened with great problems of 
government; of finance and defense; of internal disaenaion 
and the suspicion of neighboring States; and all clamoring 
for immediate handling. la the Indiana State Journal of 
that date appeared a communication, remarkable in many 
ways. It was entitled An Address to the L^slature of In- 
diana, and was signed, " One of the People." Its motto was, 
"Bead, diacuss, circulate"; its theme was, "Education and 
the schools of Indiana." After a brief preparatory sentence, 
commending his message to the consideration of the n: 
bers, the author says : 

"There is one topic which has not received from the 
Governor,* nor from any of his illustrious predecessors,! for • 
the last ten years, the degree of executive recommendation 
which its iuti'insic importance demands and the good of the 
Commonwealth requires. . . . 

" I have examined the proceedings of the Legislature for 
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the last twelve yeai-s, in the earnest expectation of seeing 
the subject of education discussed and disposed of in some 
degree as it deserves at the hands of the appointed guardians 
of the Commonwealth. In this I have been disappointed, 
and I am not alone in my disappointment; for I oft«n hear 
my fellow-citizens expressing their deep regret at the ineffi- 
cient character of our coninion schools and the wretched 
condition of our county seminaries, to say nothing of a lib- 
eral and enlightened policy in respect to our higher institu- 
tions of learning." 

In such words the case w-as presented. Aa mai'ldng the 
magnitude of the interests involved, and as justifying his 
charge, the author continued : " The true glory of a people 
consists in the intelligeuc« and virtue of its indiriduaJ mem- 
bers, and no more important duty can devolve ux>on its repre- 
sentatives in their legislative capacity than the devising and 
perfecting of a wise, liberal, and efficient system of popular 
education. . . . It is, indeed, a favorable circumstance that 
appropriate and efficient action on this subject will awaken 
no sectional jealousies, alarm no religious prejudices, sub- 
serve the interests of no political party. It is emphatically 
a topic which, ably discussed and wisely disposed of, will 
benefit every part of the State, improve every class in the 
community, give permanency to our civil and religious insti- 
tutions, increase the social and literary capital of our citi- 
zens, and add materially to the real and substantial happi- 
ness of every one. Such a system of improvement ought 
surely to require no log-rolling to secure its adoption by the 
representatives of an intelligent people, nor will the burden 
its operation may occasion be reluctantly borne by a com- 
munity that scorns the repudiation of a debt incun-ed for the 
construction of railroads and canals."* 

Here is su^ested the burden of the "message" — the bur- 
don of all the messages,! for five addresses followed this first 
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one— the educatioaal need of Indiana, the demand upon the 
State, the duty of the Legisla-ture, and public tasation for 
schools. In addition to the two extracts made, this address 
included an inquiry into the illiteracy condition of the State, 
general and comparative, and somewhat more detailed 
studies of the systems of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan, as emphasizing the inefficiency of 
the Indiana policy. The causes of this inefficiency the au- 
thor designates as (1) want of competent teachers, (2) need 
of suitable tests, (3) lack of community interests in educa- 
tion, and (J) want of adequate funds. 

Of the five States mentioned, four (New Tork excluded) 
had but just established systems. That in Michiganwas 
barely ten years old, those in Massachusetts and Ohid'Ste, 
and one in Connecticut only se/en. These States were care- 
fully studied in their school organization, school funds, levy- 
ing of taxes, supervision, teachers, etc., and their esperieuce 
largely drawn upon for concrete lessons. In a masterly way 
for six years these were held before the law-makers, legisla- 
tive committees, State and local oIHcials, individuals of influ- 
ence in civil and pohtical life, and tho people at large, 
lesson always, sometimes a warning I 

Having stated the case in his flrst message, and fixed tl 
deficiencies of the system, looking to their correction, his 
recommendations are practical and lucid, including general 
taxation for the support of schools, the State distribution of 
a common fund according to the school census, and the elec- 
tion (or the appointment) of county or other local superin 
tendents. This all seems familiar enough and intelligible 
now, and his recomnsendations have been very generally 
adopted, not only in Indiana, but in most recent State 
teraa. But the policy urged was little known then. 

Caleb Mills— for he was the author of all six m 
deserves to be held in grateful remembrance by Ini 
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teachers, Indiana cluldren, Indiana Legislatures, and all viho 
have interest in Indiana schools or the public morals inci- 
dent to intelligence. 

Prof. Mills was a New Englander, bom and educated in 
New Hampshire. Graduating (18S8) at the age of twenty- 
two from Dartmouth College, and five years later from 
Andover Theological Seminary, he i-emoved at once to the 
West, and became first principal of the Presbyterian School 
at Crawfordsville, just being opened by E, O. Hovy, Will- 
iamson Dunn, and others, and that afterward grew into 
Wabash College, After his graduation at Dartmouth, and 
hefore completing the course at Andover, Mr. Mills, then a 
young man Just past his majority, spent two years traveling 
through the Southwest, including the river and neighboring 
counties in Indiana, returning to his studies in 1831, greatly 
impressed with the possiTjihtiea no less than the needs of 
"the western country." His tour had be«n in the interest 
of Sunday schoob, and revealed to him through long ajid 
intimate actjuaintance the apj)alliug intellectual and social 
necessities of the people. Returning in 1833, he brought 
with him to the State the New England— almost Puritan — 
idea of education. These two facta — confidence in the re- 
generations of wisely directed general education and the 
necessitous spiritual condition of the "Wabash country," 
coupled with a profound solicitude for the untliinking and 
indifferent— may serve fo explain the very active part of Mr. 
Mills in the reorganization of Indiana schools iu the next 
twenty years. After 1843, untU. the time of his death (Oc- 
tober 17, 1879), the influence of his views may be traced in 
almost every important legislative act concerning education 
in the Stat£. 

In a private letter' (since made public), dated March 18, 

■ For this and for maay other ructg io ths lil'e of Prof. Mills, aod COQ- 
corning the period from 1640 to 1860, the author is indebted to ths kindneea 
□f Pre-'idect Joseph F. TutCio, of Wabash College, in whose possossioa is 
one of the three tola ot Prof. Alilla's meases known to be preserved in 
UieSUita, 
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1833, prior to leaving New Englund, he said : " My thoughts 
hare been dii-ecled of late to the subject of common schools, 
aatt the best meaus of awakening a. more lively interest iu 
their establishment in the western countiy. Public senti- 
ment must bo changed in reg'ard to free schools, prejudice 
must be overcome, and the public miDd awakened lo the 
importance of carrying the means of education to every 
door. Tliough it is the work of years, it must and can be 
done. The soouor we embark in the entei-prise the better. 
It can only bo effected by convincing the common people 
that the scheme we propose is practicable; that it is the 
best and most economical way of giving their children an 
education. Introductory to, and in connection with these 
efforts, we must fumkh thera with teachers of a higher 
order of intellectual culture than the present race of peda- ] 
gogues." I 

This was the key-note to his service for Indiana during 
almost half a centuiy. He was now twenty-seven, and when, 
thirteen years later, he presumed to advise — confer with — 
the members of the General Assembly he was neither im- 
mature nor uninfoi-med of the needs, conditions, and pcwsi- 
bilities of education in Indiana, In his first message, as in 
all the messages, was embodied the wisdom of years of ob- 
servation and reflection. By preference, by deliberate con- 
secration, by experience, Prof. Mills was a teacher. He had 
no unwavering faith in the ameliorations and contentments 
of education in the midst of pioneer life. He easily became 
one of the "'people." Familiar acquaintance with the do- 
mestic and social conditions of frontier life gave him both 
text and sermon, and who would dare to say that the s* 
was not well preached f 

Deliberately, then, he sought to arouse the LegLslature as j 
the most available means— the rightful instrument — for Si 
curing and maintaining the reform. The means must be 
secidar and uniformly administered. In the Legislature the 
address seems not to have attracted any considerable atten- 
tion; but by the apathy of those who were in power, not 
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leas than by the dangerous and wide-spread illiteracy, the 
fi'iends of education were aroused as they had not been. 

Early in the year there was held a public meeting of the 
citizens of Indianapolis, at which a committee was axipointed, 
consisting of Ovid Butler (cliairman), Henry Ward Beecher, 
John Cobum, and others, to provide for a general conven- 
tion of the State's educators and the friends of education. 
A circular was issued, including extracts from the recent re- 
port of the Superintendent of Common Schools, and a call 
made for a meeting on May Sti, 1847. This was Uie fli'st of 
a series of " State Common School Conventions," without an 
understanding of whose influence any study of the next ten 
years of school agitation would be only superficial. Their 
deliberation determined legislation, educated public senti- 
ment, conducted campaigns, and generally reformed the sys- 
tem as no individual could have done. 

The convention of May, 1847, was presided over by the 
Hon. Isaac Blackford, contiiiued its sessions for three days, 
and represented in its attendance of three hundred the best 
thought and the philanthropy of the State. Two commit- 
tees were appointed — one, consisting of O. H. Smith, A. Kin- 
ney, and Calvin Fletcher, to lay before the Legislature a 
typical bill; and a second to prepare an address to be pub- 
lished and distributed to the people. Of the latter, Eev. E. 
K. Ames was chairman, and had associated with him Jere- 
miah Sullivan, T. R. Cressey, R. W. Thompson, James H, 
Henry, Solomon Meredith, and James Blake. The address, 
as might be inferred, was replete with suggestion, counsel, 
and appeal. The questions they set themselves to answer 
for the benefit of the public were these: 1. What is Uie pres- 
ent condition of our common schools in Indiana ! 2. What 
ought to be their condition ? 3. Are there any insurmount- 
able obstacles to our making them what they ought to be ? 

The first was answered by pointing out that school- 
houses were wanting, sixty per cent of the children were not 
touched by the schools, teachers were incompetent, the peo- 
ple of the State were prohibited from levying taxes for the 
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support of schools, and that, notwithstanding the penuanei 
fund amounted to more than. ^,000.000, the schools 
yearly falling into greater disrepute. 

Of their future, it was demanded that (1) additional funds 
should be provided by a general tax ; (2) they should be free, 
"perfectly free, as the dew of heaven, to rieh and poor, 
without the least recognition of pauperism or charity " 
they should be made as good, as any other schools in 
State ; (4) a suitable standard of qualification should 
erected for teachers, and a corresponding compensation 
made ; (5) there should be provided a suiierintendent of 

It was argued, finally, that (1) no friend of the genius of 
our Government could oppose the establishment of a system 
uf free ctimmon schools if he would but note the illiteracy; 
(3) no one who deairea the payment of the State debt, the 
redemption of our credit, and our permanent establishment 
as a State could oppose them; (3) that as private schoolsi 
wherever statistics could be had, were shown to cost from 
two to four times as much as State schools, no one who 
would secure to Indiana the cheapest and most efficient 
mode of education could oppose a State system; (4) that as 
crime in Indiana was costing already twice as much as edu- 
cation, all who wished to diminish this drain, and "render 
tenantless our prisons and poor-houses," would favor such 
proposed system; and (5), finally, no one who wiahes to do 
his duty to the rising generation would oppose a system of 
free common schools. 

The address, in an appendix as well as throughout tli 
text, made copious extracts from reports and otlier educa- 
tional documents in neighboring States, and drew to its 
aid the few pedagogical journals of the country. Here, 
were quotations from Hon. Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, 
Governor Slade, of Vermont, Governor Briggs, of Massa- 
chusetts, the official reports of Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
Boston, and Hon. A. G. Escher, Minister of Education in 
Switzerland. It was a masterly productioD, and fairly coy- 
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ered the ground. A thousand copies were printed and dis- 
tributed, and much personal work done by the committee. 
The address was noticed and even published ia full by papera 
in other States, South and East, but was said not to have 
received the attention it merited from the Indiana press. 
Nevertheless, the papers throughout the summer were freely 
used by correspondents to vent their various views upon the 
question. One party asked for a central conti-ol of the 
schools, having agents of its own to carry on its operations 
and the vigor of a dopartment of the Government. County 
Buperinten dents should be elected, teachers be appointed by 
him or by a county hoard, their qualiJieationa specified by 
law, and all ofBcere paid salaries. It meant system. All 
this was new. For Indiana it was revolutionary. 

It was held by the opposition that " the fact of one man 
being a Methodist, another a Baptist, a third an Episcopalian, 
a fourth a Presbyterian, a flith a Campbellito, a sisth a Ro- 
man Catholic, a seventh a Unitarian, and the eighth a Uni- 
versalist, and all being thrown into the same district, with 
their heterogeneous and antagonistic principles, produces so 
much confusion that any prospect of improvement ia lost to 
society." After years of the most disastrous experience, it 
was urged that the system sh.ouldbe formed on the principle 
of voluntary associations— schools reporting to the civil au- 
thorities, and receiving funds from the public. 

The committee on legislation previously mentioned pre- 
pared a bill, and at a convention of educators and members 
of the Assembly held in the House of Representatives, De- 
cember 8, 1847, made, througli Judge Kinney, a statement of 
its general provisions. 

It recommended a poll tax of twenty-flve cents and a tax 
of six tenths of a mill on the property of the State for school 
purposes, the townships being required to levy an equal 
amount of local tax. It suggested also a State superintend- 
ent, a county superintendent, one trusl«e in each township, 
and one in each district, and that the county superintendents 
in each congressional district should constitute a district 
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board, one delegate from each of which should together sit 
as a State Board of Hkluoation. To still further increase the 
reTBuue, the recommendation provided that two dollars 
should be collected atinuaJly from each State olBcer, couut; 
officer, niemher of Congress, bank official, lawyer, physician, 
and other holdep of public professional or industrial posi- 
tion, for the use of the schools. Finally, there was suggested 
an election to be held in the following year (1848), at which 
a vote should be taken upon tbe question of free schools. 

In the second message of Prof. Mills, published Decem- 
ber 6, 1847, and laid upon the desks of raembers, both Sena- 
tors and Eepresentatiyea, as they took their seats in the thirty- 
flrat Assembly, there was an elaboration of certain points in 
the previous addresses, supplemented by a comparative study 
of the illiteracy conditions of the twenty-six States; an in- 
vestigation of the congi^ssional township appropriations as 
managed in Michigan and Indiana ; and a somewhat detailed 
exposition of the essential chtiracteristics of a State system 
of schools. The requirements, as enumerated in the letter, 
but doubtless su^ested by the State's notorious deficiency, 
were : (1) Convenient and safe houses and furnishings; (3) 
sufficient pay to attract teachers; (3) well-trained teachers; 
(4) uniformity of text-books ; (5) efficient supervision — State 
and county. If it be remembered that this presentation was 
made at a time when, and in a State where, there were no 
Bchool-hnuses outside of cities; where real teachers were few, 
and the wi^;es were rarely more than a dollar a day ; when 
texts of any grade of excellence were scarce, and every school 
was independent of every other, the seemingly simple and 
self-evident requirements become significant. They meant 
far more then than now. A State system of free, secular, 
elomentary education was the ideal which not only legisla- 
tors but every citizen must somehow be brought to under- 
stand and approve. It was the labor of a generation. What 
was personal opinion in a few must be slowly worked into 
the common hfe. The responaibilitiefi of the State to her 
subjects made the first lesson. i 
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Throughout the address Prof, Mills writes in the light of, 
and converges every argument for schools upon, the State 
maxim, " It is the duty of the State to furnish (he means of 
primary education to the entire youth within her borders." 
His address was more than an argument; it was a pleading. 
From the law-makera he appealed to the people; from the 
people to the Legislature. "We must not be discouraged 
by ignorance and prejudice," but, "impressed with a just 
appreciation of the magnitudo of the enterprise, the value of 
the interests at stake, and the obstacles to be overcome," he 
appeals to those in authority, "let us gather up the experi- 
ence of the past, and bring it to bear upon popular education, 
and we shall find in Indiana as cordial friends to the intel- 
lectual and moral culture of the rising generation as in any 
other State in the Union. Awaken Uie public mind, and 
concentrate it ou the question, 'Am I not interested in the 
proper education of all that are socially and politically con- 
nected with me ? '" Few would answer it in the uegative 
now ; many did then. 

To this same second message, moreover, there were five 
appendices, supplemented and illustrated by graphic and 
tabular presentation of— 1. Indiana's iUiteracy. 3. Educa- 
tion and labor. 3. School sanitation. 4, Illiteracy and 
pauperism. 5. Parochial and other sectarian schools. 

It was a masterly production, and fairly left no ground 
nntouched. Its argument must have been convincing even 
to the imwilling. Newspapers at various points in the State 
joined in the discuBaion. A candidate's attitude on the ques- 
tion occasionally entered as a factor in his local canvass. 
Representatives from some counties went up to the Assembly 
"instructed" by their constituents and pledged to work 
for a more efficient school system; others as emphatically 
pledged against it. 

An argument, cogent and practical, appeared in the In- 
diana State Journal. December 31, 1847, for free schools. Its 
spirit was applauded. Newspapers copied. There was much 
individual interest. As a result of these efforts, inspired 
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and sustained by the " messages," the " Educational Conven- 
tioDS," the writing and addresses of friends of education, 
and influenced by the growing' illiteracy, the thirty-first 
session of the L^slature passed an act authorizing the peo- 
ple to vote for or against a tax for the support of free schools. 

A bill similar in its general provisions to that recom- 
mended by the couTention'a committee on legislation passed 
the House and was sent to the Senate, but so near the close 
of the session that nothing was done with it; instead, theivs 
was passed the act referred to, submitting the question of 
free schools to a vote of the people. It recited as follows : 

"WherefB, laws respecting common schools are the most 
important in a people's code ; 

"And whereas, a system for the regulation and establish- 
ment of free common schools must of necessity be extensive 
and complex in order to embrace and arrange all necessary 
points and provisions ; 

" An d whereas, the bill for the improvement of common 
schools was sent from the House to the Senate at a period so 
late as to preclude thorough examination and deliberation ; 

" And whereas, the said btli, even should it become a law, 
will not, according to the proTiaions thereof, take effect until 
after the lime appointed for the assembling of the next Legis- 
lature; therefore — 

"Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, That the voters of the State shall, at the 
annual election, on the first Monday in August, 1848. give 
their votes for or against the ecactment of a law by the 
next Legislature for raising by taxation an amount which, 
added to the present school funds, shall be sufficient lo sup- 
port free common schools in all the school districts of the 
State for not less than three nor more than six months each 
year. 

•' Sko. 2. The ii^peclors of elections at the several places 
of voting shall propose to each voter presenting a ballot the 
' Are you in favor of free common schools ! ' And 
those who are in favor of the enactment of a law for taxa- 
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tion as aforesaid shall answer iti the affirmative, which an- 
swer shall be duly recorded by the clerk of such election ; 
aJid the result of such votiog' shall be certified, as is provided 
in other cases of voting at general elections, to the Secretary 
of State, and by him certified to the Governor, who shall 
report the same to the Legislature on the hrst day of the 



The law-makers of 1847-'48 were not disposed to a 
any new responsibilities touching education. Free schools 
might be desirable, but their legal establishment ia a system 
must cora.e through the expressed preference of the people. 
No risk was or could be assumed by the Legislature. The 
entire oEBcial attitude was evasive or apologetic. It betrays 
no vigorous policy — no plan. Legislation was tentative and 
full of compromises. In the outcome the voice of the people 
was clear and emphatic. It must have been a rebuke to the 
fearful Legislature. 

A joint resolution of the same Legislature also invited 
the friends of common-school education to meet again in 
convention at Indianapolis to consider the situation. 

In the hght of present confidence in public schools, this 
all seems but child's play. Legislation was fearful, poli- 
ticians carped, religionists irere suspicious. The policy was 
halting and puerile. There seems now almost no excuse for 
such temporizing and cringing. The delay came neither 
from ignorance of the need, nor of notable precedent in 
other States, of the remedy; yet the best legislation touching 
schools was more or less evasive and partial. 

Even before the adjourmnent of the Legislature the cam- 
paign for free schools began, and the friends of the move- 
ment in using every agency to help it on were only equaled 
by its enemies in their efforts to retard it. Partisan politics, 

» sectarian bias, the antagonisms of social classes, and personal 

preferences were all arrayed against the establishment of 
State, tax -supported schools. 
At the suggestion of the Legislature, and continuing the 
policy begun the previous year, a third £!ducational Conven- 
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tion was held in Hay, 18J8. The meeting was short, but 
enthusiastic and decisive. Another address was prepai'ed 
and directed to the Toters of the State. Free, tax-supported 
schools were held up as the poor man's friend, the State's 
best garrison, and every one's right. The fi-iends of educa- 
tion were urged to hold educational meetings in every town 
and neighborhood previous to the August election. At the 
former meeting a permanent State Educational Society had 
been organized, which now appointed Judge Kinney, of 
Terre Haute, a special agen t " to travel throughout the State 
and deliver addresses, and endeavor to awaken an interest 
in behalf of freo common schools." Papers were asked to 
copy the address, whicli was done much more freely than in 
the previous year. Many counties were visited, and meet- 
ings held and addressed by local speakers aa well. 

It vriJl be remembered that 1848 was presidential year, 
a^d the school question was submitted at the regular elec- 
tion. This greatly complicated matters, and divided the at^ 
tention. The issue of the Mexican War had reopened the 
question of slavery and given to the border States, and par- 
ticularly the border settlements in Indiana, a new signifi- 
cance, dividing communities, and even then political parties 
and religious organizations into the most radical factions. 
In the excitement of religious feeling and political bias, and 
the waverings of industrial and social interest, the claims 
of general education were sometimes depreciated, if not ig- 
nored. Political interests in the years following the war 
with Mexico were XJarticularly exacting and factious. Chil- 
dren could wait. 

The day of election was one well remembered yet by the 
voters of 1848, involving experience of momentous interests 
and more than usual excitement. Politicians were divided, 
and the State canvassed by both the friends and the enemies 
of the movement. Along with a generous indorsement of 
schools went in places the most violent opposition. It has 
been said that in some instances (it is to be hoped they were 
few) otherwise sober and reputable citizens appeared at the 
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polls anDed to intiinidate the advocates of freo schools.* 
To defend or coiinf«nance general tajtation for the support 
of schools was, in certain counties, to invite suspicion of 
one's motives. Its friends were regarded as fanatics and 
dangerous to the Commonwealth. No State could long meet 
Bucli lavish drain upon its resources. The objection was not 
BO much to schools as to free, State-controlled, State-sup- 
ported schools. It was precisely the attitude of Groveruor 
Berkeley, of Virginia, a century and a half hefore; and "but 
for the persistence of this Virginia sentiment, operating upon 
and dii-ecting the Kentucky, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, and other kindred elements, during the formative 
period of a great Stat«, the Hoosier Schoolmaster had never 
been written."! 

Another class of people objected to free schools because 
it would make education loo common. Schools of any kind 
were, or should be, for the few, and chiefly for those who 
could afford private instruction. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, it occurred in Indiana in 18-18, as it bad fifty years 
before in Rhode Island, and elsewhere later, that the most 
, vigorous opposition came from the improvident, the needy, 
I the hand-tu-mouth laborer, and the ignorant, who most 
needed the schools— and the free schools. As a class, they 
re suspicious of every advance. 
" Taxation,'' it was said by some, " is just, to support our 
Government and to defend our rights and liberties, but to 
be taxed to make us benevolent is quite different. " Another 
class intimated that the law was got up by designing men 
—not the farmers and worlring men of the State. "Of all 
men, none were more dangerous than, the clergy. . . . There 
is priestcraft in this scheme," said a writer whose fear of the 
Church's aggressions led him to disown the truth's best 
friend— an unrestricted education. In the same strain said 
another ; "The bait is to give our children an education; 

* Seo Indiana Scliool Jonmnl, 1876, p. 298. 

t J. U. OlooR, in Indiana School Journal, July, 187S. 
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ihe cliief object is to religiously traditionize tbera, and Ihen 
unite Clniroh and state." " Sliall industrious citizens," said 
others, " be tased to favor and support the indolent! " Every , 
argumeat was used tbat could by auy possibility be so ci 
strued to tbe detriment of a public free-school system, aud ] 
every bias appealed to. Personal ioteresta end party c( 
nectiona, and scctjirian prejudices and local history and tra- j 
dilions, were made to contribuf* to tlie movement against 
a free, general, secular schooling. 

The actual result of the vote, however, was encom'aeiug. 
The supporters of free schools were victorious, and fairly so. 
The returns showed a light poll, 13,052 short of the presi- 
dential vote on the same day, though 140,410 voters responded 
to the question. The aflirmative vote stood 78,523 ; the nega- ■ 
live, 61,887. 

Of the ninety counties then organized, fifty-nine, or sixty- 
six per cent of the number, stood for " free schools," thirty- 
one against them ; while of the individual responses, but 
fifty-six per cent were aifiruiative * — only six per cent more 
than half. It was a victory, but chiefly because it was not a 
defeat. The proposed public schools had many friends — 
hopeful, patient friends, ajid intelligent ones — but nuiny ene- 
mies, besides many indifferent also. Neither were tlie ad- 
ministrative and economic values of an educated citizenship 
greatly appreciated. In an aggregate of 8125,000,000 of capi- 
tal represented in the vote, something less than two thirds 
(about sixty-one per cent) stood pledged for free schools. 
But this was sufficient. Fifty-six per cent of the voting citi- 
zenship, sixty-one per cent of tbe capital, and sixty-six pep 
cent of the districts had henceforth a record on the side of 
free and general education. The day was won. The mar 
jority vote was for State-established, State-supported schools. 

A fable of the vote by counties is appended, showing the 
total vote on the question of free schools, the per cent of this 
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vote caat for free scliools, and tlie rank of the counties based 
on this vote. 
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A little esaminatioii of the table discovers some Btrikmgly 
significant facts. 

Diriding the State by an east and west line along the 
southern boundary of Marion County, forty-seven of the 
ninety counties then organized * lie to the north and forty- 
three to the south. The former contained more territory, 
the latter one fourth inoro people. The accompanying table 
presents an exhibit of the relative attitudes of the two aeo- 
tious upon the question of public free schools ; 

Table of the Vole flj SLcliotts. 



I. Totoil votQ on tbc ecbool quceti' 

i. Total vole for free echools 

I. Vole B^aiiist tree gcboola 

L Muority tor free Bobools , 

i. Par oont of whole vote 

I. MiuD"t; againHt free acboolH... 

'. Par eeni of tba wbole vote 

I. The net vote for free mihoolii . . , 



Of the total affirmative vote, the section north furnished 
flfty-three per cent, the section south sisty-two per cent of 
the total negative vote. Of the countiea north, nine gave 
majorities against free schools, aggregating 5,242, while 
twenty-one of the forty-three counties south gave majoritiea 
for free schools of 13,967. Strangely enough, every r\\ 
county but two — Crawford and Harrison— belonged to this 
group. 

Again, of the twenty-three counties giving majoritiea \ 
free schools, equal to four fifths of their total vot«, all but 
three belong to northern Indiana ; these counties, in the 
order of their rank, are: St. Joseph, Fulton, Pulaski, Porter, 
La Porte, Vanderburgh, Lake, Marahall, Switzerland, Whit- 
ley, Noble, La Grange, Warren, Dearborn, Kosciusko, Hun- 
tington, White, Tippecanoe, Steuben, Wabash, Allen, Miami, 



• Slarkc and Newton bnvo bi 
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and Cass; Vanderburgh, Switzerland, and Dearborn alone 
of that nuniber being located south. Of the remaining- 
twenty, but three are farther than the third tier of counties 
from the Michigan line. 

Further, of the sixteen counties reporting the largest ma- 
jorities against free schools, thirteen lie below Indianapolis, 
They comprise Orange, Dubois, Clay, Johnson, Monroe, Putr 
nam, Pike, Lawrence, Greene, Hendricks, Washington, Owen, 
Brown, Decatur, Madison, and Morgan; Putnam, Hendricks, 
and Madison being the three fairly called northern coun- 
ties. 

Notwithstanding the denser population, having the older 
settlements, the established industries, and all of the colleges 
but one, the most insistent opposition to free schools came 
from the southern half of the State, Tlie influence of local 
serainaries and colleges seems to have gone for nothing in 
the movement for free elementary schools. Monroe, Put- 
nam, Mont^mery, and Johnson Counties, the seats of four 
chartered colleges, in an a^regate vote of 9,113, counted out 
6,931 against free schools, or more than three to one 1 So of 
the dozen counties uaaintaiiiing the most prosperous semi- 
naries, Washington, Henry, Morgan, Delaware, Harrison, 
Lawrence, Parke, and Omuge gave more than a two-thirds 
vote against free schools.* Cass, JeEEerson, Randolph, and 
Wayne Counties show 7,373 affirmative answers out of 
10,363. 

It must be borne in mind that this was an a-ssault, not 
gainst education, but against free schools as a means of 
providing this education. Southern Indiana, aa ia well 
known, was lai^ly settled almost to the middle of the State 
north by families from Kentucky, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. The policy of these States, adhered to for generations, 
excluded the idea of a fi-ee elementary school system, or, in- 
deed, free schools of any kind, except for the pauper class — 
assuming to provide all needed education fiirough endowed 
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academies and seminaries or private, rate-supported schciols. 
Among the people of ihese counties the opinion not only 
prevailed, but was tenacioualy held, that frue schooling was 
a foi-m of charity— a charity w^bich was not needed by tha 
prosperous and well-to-do, and which tha poor needing were 
too proud to accept. Indeed, from, the pinched and improvi- 
dent class throughout Indiana, as la other States, when the i 
question was raised the most violent opposition came 
ceasilous and ig-noraut, they would have none of it Fi-eo I 
schools were " pauptr schools.'' 

Occasional objection came from men of nieana and busi- ' 
ness also. Fubhc free schools meant public taxes ; taxea I 
wereadrain,andtaxeaforeducationlarceuy. Of }125,000,000 ' 
of taxable property represented in the vote, nearly $50,000,000 
were counted as adverse to free general education. Uore- 
over, it was in keeping with a life-long sentiment of these 
people, in the States from which they came, to look upon all 
public schools, Stale- founded. State-supported, and State- 
controlled, with teachers having public credentials and civil 
contracts, as a speciea of centralization, the iisurpatio 
local rights, the infringement of personal and family liber- 
ties. A system so constituted involved needless and unjust 
interference with personal rights, and, touching matters of 
education, was especially offensive. " It can not in truth be 
called a free school," said one, " so long as one reluctant tax- 
payer is forced to pay." And the line expressed a not un- 
common thought. 

Following the taking of this vote upon "free schools" 
(August, 1S48). and in anticipation of the gathering of the I 
approaching Legislature, Prof. Mills's thi«l message t 
prepared. It bears the date of December 11, 1848, and was 
submitted to tlie members upon taking their seats. Its 
theme was The Advantages of a System of Greneral Educa- 
tion. In addition to a re-enforcement of his former argu- 
ments concerning the raising at school funds, the demand 
for competent teachers, the need of elementary-school super- 
Tision, and the impolicy of partial legislation, most attention 
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is devoted to a review and iiareful analysis of the " free- 
school" vote. 

It appears from this survey tliat of the thirty-one coun- 
ties furnishiDg the negative vote, twenty were below the 
general average of adult intelligence io the State. And 
Prof. Mills claimed it to be a fair and legitimate inference 
from numerous facts at hand that " the majorities in many, 
if not all, of these twenty counties was owing to a want of a 
thorough understanding of the real character of the question 
submitted to the people for decision. In many of them," he 
asserts, "the subject was not discussed at all, nor indeed 
mentioned by the candidates, and, consequently, thousands 
came to the polls in utter ignorance both of the fact that 
Buch a question was before the people, and also of the true 
merits of the case. In others of them it was grossly misrep- 
resented, as facta and testimony abundantly prove. While, 
on the other hand, in many of the counties which gave large 
majorities in favor of free schools the subject was thor- 
oughly discussed, and the people voted in full view of the 
real nature of the question." 

However partial the victory, and discouraging as were 
many of the incidents of the contest, Prof, Mills and the 
friends of education generally saw abundant occasion for 
congratulation. In this same appeal to the Legislature the 
author eloquently exclaims ; '■ There was more genuine 
patriotism in the school vote of last Augnst than was ever 
expressed at the ballot box since she [Indiana] became a 
sovereign State. Let the record of that affirmative vote 
stand as a proof of the existence in our State of the spirit of 
'76. I rejoice that we have such indubitable evidence of it. 
I rejoice that we have been fumiahed with such proof that 
we are not the degenerate sons of noble fathers, but that we 
possess the spirit to rebuke selflshneaa wherever found and 
however disguised— a kindred spirit to that which pledged 
life and fortune and sacred honor to the cause of national 
independence. " 

And, as if challenging the patriotism and the unselfish 
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interest of the law-makers whom lie sought to nioTe, he | 
aaked : " What ought, then, to be the spirit of those who a 
cbosea to cany out the noble, self-sacrificing, and lofty 1 
patriotism of such a vol« ? What enlarged and liberal views 1 
ought such to entertain ? What independence, what freedom I 
from selfishness, what purity of motive, should characterize ' 
the executore of such a noble bequest to the present and 
future youth of our State ?" In the Senate were such men 
as John I, Morrison, J. H. Holloway, Godlove S. Orth, 
William Stewart, F. P. Eandal], John Beard, all of whom 
were on the Committee on Education ; and in the House, . 
J. R. M. Bryant, Daniel Kelso, Gilderoy Hicks, and Solomon ] 
Meredith. To these men is due, in great measure, the whole- | 
some legislation of the Assembly. 

Within a month of their gathering, within the shadow I 
still of the recent election, and. in the atmosphere of the 
State's most earnest campaign against ignorance, the General 
Assembly had passed '' An Act to increase and extend the J 
benefits of the common schools," January 16, 1849— the j 
fifth general school law. 

In addition io the general law, acts wei-e passed early in 
the session making the education of deaf mutea and the 
blind free, and providing for the security of the school 
funds ; special acls eonceming school lands in fifteen coun- 
ties specified ; one each concerning school-houses and the 
duties of trustees ; and two acts of so special character as to 
deserve mention. The one is entitled, " An Act authorizing 
tlie trustees of school district number thii-teen (13) in town- 
ship thirty-six (36) north of range three (3) west, in La Porte 1 
County, to levy a tax to build a school-house," but limited ■ 
the continuance of the law (o " the term of two years from 
and after the first day of January, 1849. " The second included 
a provision that ofBcers coUecting or holding seminary funds 
belonging to the Cass County Seminary should " pay the 
same over to the treasurer of the Cass County and Eel River ■ 
Seminary Society instead of to the county treasurer." Both f 
acts are examples of the special and partial legislation tl 
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dominated the State duriag the period, and ags 
Prof. Mills so persistently and wisely protest«d- 
legialation which, in the last century, ruined the 
Connecticut and other New England aud soni 
States, and has always been disint«gratiiig. 

Nevertheless, the Legislature of 1848 has been f 
nated the great " Reform Legislature " of the eai 
of the State's history. It Launched the State upc 
progress persisting to the present day. 

Through its initiative came the present Consti 
all its train of improvement, including the subset 
cational provisions. It iaangurated the telegraph 
the Stat«, chartered thirty railroads, and did mucL 
the evils of local legislation. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

TBE LAW OF 181^. 

The general enactment, since known as tin 
1849," while not long, was comprebenaive in its p 
and, without being revolutionary, was at least tbe i 
of reform. It is an interesting document, and t 
the law is given, both for its historical conneclio. 
an example of what the best legislative sentimt 
period had ■worked out on the question of pubL 
I under the old Constitution. 

□ Act to increasd anil extend the BeDcSta ol Common Scboolx. 
Jkinuary IT, 1E49. 

Sec. 1. Bo it enacted by the General Assembly of 
[■of Indiana, That there shall be annually assessed, tuucuicu, 

" It ia said that every men " who voted tn charter the Morso oleotrio 
telegraph was defeated for re-elflction, beeauae be hud eo reokleasly rotod 
a impoesibility." 
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and paid (as the State and county revenue is assessed, collected, 
and paid), for the purpose of increasing the Common School 
Fund, to be appropriated exclusively for the support of com- 
mon schools : First, on the list of property taxable for State 
purposes, there shall be levied and paid the sum of ten cents 
on Bach and every one hundred dollars. Second, there shall 
be paid by every person liable to pay a poll tax for Stat© . 
purposes twenty-five cents annually; provided, that all the 1 
taxes required or authorized by this act in any provision. I 
thereof shall be assessed only upon free white persons, and 1 
opon the property of such persons only. Third, a tax of 1 
three dollars on each one hucdi-ed doUafs shall be assessed | 
on the amount of all premiums received in this State for in- . 
n property or lives, -within the same, by the agents I 
e companies not chartered therein. (Omitted, f 
provisions conceniiug i-eports and penalties, growing out of ■ 
tlio requirements of the last clause.) 

Sec. 3. The several taxes hereinbefore mentioned (with 
the exception of the tax upon premiums of insurance) shall, 
together with the surplus revenue fund, the saline and bauk- 
tax funds, he and are hereby set apart for the support of 
schoob within the respective counties of the State, and shall 
be denominated the County Common School Fund. 

Skc, 3. The tax upon premiums of insurance, as specified 
in the first section of this act, shall he paid over by the sev- 
eral county treasurers to the Stat« treasurer, distinguishing 
the same from other taxes; and the said State treasurer 
shall apportion tlio same among the several counties of the 
State according to the number of polls therein, and pay 
over to the several county treasurers their respective pro- 
portions of the said fund, which shall he added to and be- 
come a part of the County CoKimon School Fund, [Reve- 
nue f] 

Secs, 4-6. [Abolished the office of county school com- 
missioner, his fiscal duties being added to those of the county 
treesurer, and all other services left to the county auditor; 
provided compensation— one half of one per cent on all 
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moneys handled — and construed "county auditor" to 
"county clerk" in certain counties.] 

Sec. 7. The treasurers of the several counties shall annu- 
ally, on the second Monday in Maj-ch, make distribution of 
the several funds applicable to school purposes tupon the 
proper warrant of the county auditor) to the several town- 
ships of the county, which payment shall he made to the 
treasurer of each township; and in making the said distri- 
bution the auditor shall ascertain the amount of the Con- 
gressional Township Fund belonging to each township in the 
county, and shall so apportion the amount raised by taxation, 
the surplm revenue, Baline and bank-tax funds, as to equal- 
ize the amount of aTailahle funds in each township, as near 
as may be, according to the number of scholars therein ; 
provided, that nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to divert the fund commonly called the Congres- 
sional Township Fund, or any part thereof, from the objects 
and purposes for which it wa.s granted by Congress. 

Seo. 8. There shall be taught in each township in this 
State, by legally qualified teachers, for at least three months 
in each year, as many free schools as may be required for all 
attending scholars in such township, and it shall he made 
the duty of the township trustees so to arrange the schools 
of their respective townships that the schools in each district 
may be taught an equal length of time, vrithout regard to 
the diversity iu the number of scholars attending the respect- 
ive schools. 

Sec. 9. The business of each district shall be transacted 
by one district trustee, who shall he elected annually by the 
legally qualified voters of the district, on the first Saturday 
of September, at which time also the general meetings of 
the voters of each district shall hereafter he held, and the 
said trustee shall continue in office until his successor is 
elected and qualified. 

8ko. 10. It shall be the duty of the district trustee to pre- 
side over all meetings of the voters of the district, to keep a 
record of their proceedings, and report the same to the clerk 
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of the board of township trustees, where such report may he 
necessary, to do and perform all such acta, matters, and 
things as may be required of him by the board of township 
trustees ; he shall make all contracts, purchases, and sales 
necessary to carry out any vote of the district, for the pro- 
curing; of any site for a school-housie, building, hiring, re- 
pairing, or furnishing the same, or disposing thereof, t 
the keeping any school therein, and all payments stall te 
made by the treasurer of the township trustees, upon the 
certificate of the district trustee as to the performance of the 
service or labor, or the conveyance of the property contracted 
for; and whenever from any cause the said district trustee 
shall not be present at the meeting of the voters of the dis- 
trict the meeting shall appoint a chairman, who ahaU for the 
time being discharge the duties of such trustee. ' 

Skc. 11. The district trustee shall act as the organ of 
communication between his district and the board of town- 
ship trustees, and shall make to them from time to time such 
anggeetiona as may advance the educational interests of ha 
district, and shall, on or before the fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber annually, certify to the clerk of the board of township , 
trustees the number of scholars in his district, male and \ 
female, between the ages of five and twenty-one years, dis- 
tinguishing between five and ten and ten and fifteen and 
■fifteen and twenty-one years of age; the whole number of 
scholars admitted to the school, the average attendance, the 
length of time a school has been taught, whether by a male 
or female teacher, the branches taught, the books used ; 
whether the district has a school library, and if so the num- 
ber and value of the volumes, the condition of the school- 
house, the furniture thereof, and of what the furniture con- 
sista ; and the clerk of the board of township trustees shall 
certify the same to the county auditor before the first day of 
October annually, together with a statement of the amount 
expended in the several districts of their township for tuition 
and all other expenses. 

Sec. 13. In cases where any school district may be formed 
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out of portions of adjacent townships, the report of the 
trict trustee shall bo made to the clerk of each of the town- 
ships in which such district may lie. 

Skc. 13. It shall be lawful for the qualiiled voters of any 
school district in the State, at any general or special meeting 
thereof, to vote a tax for the purpose of building a school- 
house or repairing the same, or providing fuel, or such fur- 
niture, maps, books, and apparatus as a. majority shall deem 
proper; they may also, for the purpose of continuing their 
schools after the public money shall have been expended, 
vote to raise by tax such an amount as the majority may 
deem advisable ; provided, however, that the aggregate 
amount of all taxes, so levied hy a vote of the district, shall 
in no case, in any one year, exceed the amount of fifteen 
cents on each one hundred dollars' worth of property. 

8ko. 14. When any tax is voted to be paid in labor, it 
shall be worked out under the supervision of the district 
trustee ; and when anyperson charged with a tax payable in 
labor shall fail to discharge the same after two weeks' notice 
to comply with the proper requisition, the district trustee shall 
report the same to the clerk of the board of township trus- 
tees, whose duty it shall he to bring suit therefor in the 
name of the board of township trustees for the use of the 
proper district, and a recovery shall be had at the rate, if any 
established, for commutation, if not, at the rate of 75 cents per 
day, and an execution shall be issued thereon, which shall 
not be subject to any relief whatever from valuation or 
appraisement laws. 

Sec. 15. When any tax is voted by any district to be 
paid in money, the district trustee shall make a list of all 
the taxable property vfithin the district, together with the 
names of the owners, and shall file the same, together with 
the votes of the meeting, directing the same to be levied with 
the county auditor. 

Sec. 16. [Providing for the assessment and collection of 
said taxes, and their payment to the said township.] 

^0. 17. The district shall be laid off in such manner as 
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to be most convemeat for tlie population and neighborhoods 
thereof, paying due regard to any Bchool-houso already 
erected, districts already laid off, and other circumstances 
proper to be considered, and shall be formed to contain, if 
conyenient, not less than tweaty-hve scholars. And the 
board of township trustees shall have power to change any 
Bchool district under their charge, so as to increase or 
diminish their size, and may consolidate two or more into 
one, or may add parts of one or more to others ; and the 
trustees of adjacent townshiiis may form a district out of 
parts of such townships, but do subdivisioQ shall be made to 
reduce the number of scholars below twenty-five in any dis- 
trict. [Provided for thirty days' notice.] 

Sec. 18. In order to enable the trustee of the district to 
make the reports which are required of him by this act, the 
teacher of each and every school district shall, at the expira- 
tion of the term of school for which he ahpll have been em- 
ployed, furnish to the district trustee a full and complete 
statement of the whole number of scholars admitted to said 
school, the average attendance, tfcie length of time the school 
has been taught, the branches taught, and the books used ; 
and until said report shall have been furnished by the 
teacher as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful for the district 
trustee to issue the said teacher the certificate entitling him 
to his compensation as such teacher. 

Sbo. 19. Until the clerk of the board of township trus- 
tees shall have made to the county auditor the reports 
required by the 11th section of this act, the township of 
which he is the clerk shall not he entitled to its distributiys 
share of the school fund. 

Sec. 20. On or before the first day of November annu- 
ally the several county auditors shall report to the treaaurer 
of State, as superintendent of common schools, the substance 
of all reports made to Uiem by tlie several township clerks 
of their respective counties, and also the number of unor- 
ganized townships in their respective counties, if any, the 
amount of territory not laid off into school districts, the 
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number of acres of school lands remainlDg unsold, if any, 
and whether the same is improved or uuimprOTed, ppodact- 
ive or unproductiTe, 

Ssa. 21. It shall he the duty of the treasurer of Stat«, as 
superintendent of common schools, to condense the reports 
of said auditors, and submit the same to the General Assembly 
during the first week of the session thereof. 
- Seo. 22. [Providing for pay of school officials.] 

Sec. 23. [Providing for penalty for failui* to discharge 
official duties.] 

Sec. 24. [Providing for salary of the superintendent of 
common schools.] 

Sec. 25. [Providing for the organization and control of 
fractional townships.] 

Skcs. 26-27, [Providing for the transfer of school funds 
by the commissioners to the county treasurers.] 

Sec. 28. Any State, county, or township officer, having 
the charge of any of said school funds, who shall embezzle 
or appropriate to his own use any of said school funds, shall, 
upon conviction, on presentment or indictment, be fined in 
any sum not exceeding four nor less than two fold the 
amount so embezzled or appropriated to his own use, and be 
imprisoned in the county jail for not more than six months, 
at the discretion of the court or jury trying the same. 

Sec. 29. Whenever school-houses have been erected by 
private liheraiity, and schools established therein, it shall be 
lawful for the trustees of the township in which the same 
may be si tuated to recognize the same as a public school, and 
to make such allowance thereto as may in their judgment be 
just and equitable. 

Seo. 30. [Repealing conflicting acta. J 

Seo. 31. This act to be in force from and after its publi- 
cation in the Indiana Journal and State Sentinel, with this 
exception, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent the distribution of the school funds In March, 
1849, under the laws now in force ; provided, however, that 
the several counties of this State be and they are hereby 
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exempted from the provlsioris of this act,uutil said coimties 
respectively assent thereto; aud for the purpose of securing 
Buch asseiit, at the annual AugTist elections, held in the 
several townships in said counties, the inspectors shall pro- 
pound to each person when he presents his ballot, the follow- 
ing question, to wit ; '■ Are you in favor of the act of 184S-'4D, 
to increase and extend the benefits of common schools ? " the 
answer to each of which interrogatories shall be noted down 
by the clerks of such elections, and the number voting 
in the affirmative and negative, certiBed by the inspectors of 
said elections to the county auditors of their respective 
counties, at the same time required by law to make returns 
of such elections ; and whenever a majority of those voting 
at such township August elections in any of said counties 
are in favor of this act, then the same shall take effect and 
he in force in such county ; and untU such assent is given in 
each of said counties, the vote for and against tJiis act at each 
succeeding August election shall be taken, as above in this 
section provided, in each of said counties so refusing its 
assent thereto. 

It shall be tlie duty of the sheriffs of said counties annu- 
ally, during the pending of the question as to the adoption 
of this act, to give notice thereof by posting up written 
notices at each precinct or place of voting in their several 
counties, and by publishing the same in a newspaper when 
one is published in the county, at least thirty days before 
such elections. All laws on the subjects of common schools 
now in force in said counties to continue in force therein 
until this act shall have been adopted by them severally, as 
^ herein provided, anything in this act to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

As may be seen, the law abolished the office of county 
school commissioner, which had been a part of the system 
for sixteen years ; retained the three school examiners in 
each county, authorized by the law of 1837 and reaffirmed 
in 1843, as also the three trustees of each township; but very 
wisely substituted ono trustee in each district in place of the J 
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tliree as tho former law had provided. The treasiirer of 
State was still held to perform the functions of the superin- 
tendent of common schools. Upon the whole, the system 
had been somewhat simplified. Fewer ofBcera, by some 
hundreds, were required to administer it, and service was 
more direct. A minimum school term was prescribed, 
schools made of equal length throughout each township, 
and an elaborate system of i-ecords and reports devised, 
through teachers, district and township trustees, the county 
auditor aud treasurer, the superintendent of common schools, 
and the L^islature, that left as inexcusable any ignorance 
of the system. 

The really great forward step taken in the law, however, 
was in legalizing pubhc taxation for the support of schools. 
It suggested an entirely new poUcy, It introduced new ele- 
ments into legislation, and immeasurably dignified educa- 
tion. Public taxation meiiiit something of system, and 
hinted at permanency. This included a one-mill county 
lax, a twenty-flTe-cent poll tax, a three-cent tax on the busi- 
ness of foreign insurance companies, and a possible lery of 
one and one half mill to the dollar for district building tax. 
These were to supplement or be supplemented by the pro- 
ceeds of tbeSurplusEevenue Fund, the Saline Fund, and the 
Bank Tax Fund, besides the income of the Congressional 
Township Fund, reserved to the respective townships, all of 
which in the aggregate would, it was estimated by Prof. Mills, 
yield au annual income, from 18-18 to 1850, of not less than 
$250,000. 

The entire policy marked a radical change in school ad- 
ministration, and in many points for the better, but both 
contemporary dL'scussion and subsequent observation and 
experience early discovered certain vital defects in the law. 

First, no provision was made for schools or schooling in 
cities and (owns. The rural districts only were regarded. 
The seminaries were supposed to serve the county seats, and 
outside of county seats the towns in the State were few; but 
many counties had no seminaries, and of those that had, the 
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majority enjoyed & limited patronage only. The first town 
and city schools were chiefly private. 

Again, the State adoption of private schools, as provided 
in Section 29, made too frequently the Slate to bo only a 
lower, leaving the iuitiativo to be taken hy private and local 
enterprise. The public funds were farmed out ; schools 
were independent and unequal. In a so-called system, there 
was neither organization nor unity. At best, it was scarcely 
more than a district, the local trustee, with a few statutory 
hujitationa, being practically left to his own judgment c 
guided by that of the householders in aU school matters. 
In the regulation of the school term and in the distribution 
of the funds the township was made the unit, and very 
wisely. This is a phase of the Indiana system, initiated 
early, but remodeled in 1852, and in which the State l^es 
justly great pride even to-day. 

Once more, all revenues, whether State or local taxes o 
the proceeds of invested funds, and excepting the tax upon 
the buBiness of foreign insurance companies, were diatrib- 
uted in the counties where coUeeted. This pei-petuated c 
of the most vicious policies to wMch State schools were ei 
subjected. As the more populous and wealthy centers wi 
left free to maintftin their own schools, so with tlio improvi- 
dent and needy. What was a privilege to one was a burden 
to the other. There was no State system. To each locality 
(county) was left the responsibility of educating the children 
of that locality. What one section did easily and liberally, 
another did feebly and badly, or not at alL The richer 
counties might have school systema; elsewhere, schools ap- 
peared to be only a lusury. 

But, more than all other mistakes, the law was to be ai 
cepted or rejected by counties at the polls in the summer 
of 1849. The Geld once contested must be gone over anew. 
Every good feature was subject to rejection by ballot. The 
period intervening between its passage in January and the 
election in August was a trying one for the friends of the 
law, and ofEored one more oppoTtunity for its enemies. The 
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former had labored for yeara to secure a general levy, 
legalized local taxes, for the support of schools, and when 
secured it was compromised hy an offensive collateral that 
made the law at best little better than the old one. The lat- 
ter found in the postponement only another lease of life to 
antagonize and obstruct. 

The carapaiRn of 1849 was a memorable one even for In- 
diana. As in 1848, but far more generally, the State was 
canvassed by the friends of public education, who were every- 
where vigorously confronted by its enemiee. " Free schools " 
was a not uncommon theme for politicians and preachers. 
Counties, townships, and precincts were " worked" both for 
and against the law. Constituencies were meaaured, candi- 
dates were pledged, and all the devices of early-day politics 
employed to direct the flnaJ vote. From its opponents came 
in general the same objections to the law that were urged in 
the canvass upon the abstract question of "free schools" 
during the summer of 1848, The objecting classes were not 
greatly changed. This was the rule. There were excep- 

First, it was claimed that education is a private responsi- 
bility. Each parent, because he is a parent, must be left to 
decide for himself the quaUty and extent of education al- 
lowed his children. If not the function of the family, then 
of the Church, It might perhaps he a religious but not a 
Stale duty. Of all the objections ut^ed in Indiana or else- 
where this was the oldest, A Catholic, writing to the Free- 
man's Journal, a little later, but nnder tho inspiration of the 
same campaign, refers to "tlie unlucky and un-American 
State free-school law," and said : " We were the first and 
have been the sternest and the deadliest enemy of the State 
free-school oppression. The whole State school system is 
foreign and antagonistic to the American political institu- 
tions and traditions. . , . Our opposition to the State school 
system will be seen to have been as truly for patriotism as 
for religion." 

In places, also, the poor objected to paying tases for the 
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support of any school whose management admitted alike the 
children of the rich. This could only mean unfair privi- 
leges to the affluent and the genteel at the expense of labor 
and indigence ; or the schools rejected by the rich, because 
they could afford a more exclusive education, were also re- 
jected by the poor because they bore the pauper mark, i 
Inexplicable as it apx>ears, in the establishment of school 
syBtems poverty ha.s ever been slow to see its own great ad- 
vantage. With little to pay and much to receive, it carped 
at one and doubted the otlier. Then and in our State, as 
often and elsewhere, the impecunious were the most critical. 

But the property holder was not more wise. Men of 
means, among opponents, objected to the law as compelling 
them to pay for the support of schools out of all proportion 
to their patronage of them. Piivate schools and local semi- 
naries were frequent enough, and more to their liking. 
Why should they be asked lo pay for the schooling of those 
who were better Buit«d to their station without it ? 

Again, it was objected that a Stateniirected and fund- or 
tax-supported system tied all up in a system, leaving parents 
and guardians no room for choice in directing the culture of 
their children. Admitting education to be a public i-espon- 
sibility, there must be the minimum of system and the n 
mum of local and parental control. The law proposed, 
however, was held to be pi'cscriptive and coercive, and s 
■dangerous. 

One of the two more common esceptious perhaps taken 
came in the form of the modern objection to compulsory 
education — it was not in harmony with the genius of our 
Government. The law, as proposed, set limits to individual 
rights, while our American institutions were meant to secure 
to the individual the largest immunity from external au- 
thority. 

Still, further, it was urged — and this was 
gument of the demagogue and the third-rate stump speaker 
— the public treasury of no people, whether of the country 
or the State, could bear the expense of a system of achooLa 
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that should offer to educate all. However desirable it might 
be to have a geueration or a citizenship so educated, the tax- 
ation necessary to accomplish it would bankrupt the State. 
The industries of the people wore but just recovering after a 
decade of finaucial depression incident to a systam of inter- 
nal improrements and imloi-tunate speculatdoo, and the pos- 
sibility of an expensive organization of State schools led a i 
certain grade of men of aU classes to shrink from the respon- , 
eibility. The State, already gi-eatly involved, should not 1 
sanction any system of general taxation for schools until the i 
existing embarrassment was removed. 

Veterans who had schooled their children in pay schools , 
objected that it would be luifair to be taxed to support schools 
they could not use. This was answered in lioie Yankee 
style : "Why should those who do not travel be taxed for 
roads ! Why should honest, virtuous, peaceable citizens be 
taxed to support a government ? . . . Well, now, I guess the 
reason is beraiuse thoy are citizens, and have a common stock 
share in aU the benefits of the communitj-, and all its liber- I 
ties too." 

The campaign closed for the time being with the August 
election, whose i-esults, by counties, are given in the follow- 
ing table : • 
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COtWriES. 
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then. 

Speaking accurately, the questions at issue in the two 
elections were not the same, lu the former, citizens were 

tionally controlled schools on the other. Those were not 
unfreqnently opposed by mea greatly toterested in educa- 

cific law was submitted to the public will. Here, of course, 1 
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waa room for indefinite diversity of judgment. Section^ 
tendencies, party interests, local conditions, church r 
ments, and familiarity with or ignorance of the law modified 
the vote upon it. 

In general, those counties giving largest affirmative votes 
in 1848 show as a class the lai-geat majorities also in 1840 ; 
and in the same sense the opposition to the law came chiefly 
from the opponents of "free schools." Nevertheli 
majority for "free schools'" in 1848 did not necessarily 
mean assent fo the particular system proposed in the law of 
1849, By some of the best counties even the latter was 
thought to possess features so objectionable as to call forth 
fierce opposition. Votes in places were greatly changed. 
Communities in sympathy with a closer organization of State 
education foi'ces fought the proposed law, permissive and 
subject to rejection, a^ a step backward. Other neighbor- 
hoods encouraged or opposed it as public sentiment waa or 
was not favorable to general education. Its local-option 
feature opened the way for a free expression of individual 
opinion, and revealed a great diversity in the various sec- 
tions of the State. 

St. Joseph County, standing first in the State in 1819 for 
" free schools," had shifted to the ninth place on the accept- 
ance of the law the year following. Two counties — Howard 
and Daviess— that in 1848 gave 94 majority in favor of a 
Stale system, reported in 1849 127 against the act submitted. 
On the other hand, one county^Decatur— changed a ma- 
jority of 939 against a tas-suppoTted system into a majority 
of ISO in favor of the law. Lake County changed from the 
seventh to the second place ; Switzerland, from the ninth to 
the fourth; Cass, from the twenty-third to the tenth; Jef- 
ferson, from the twenty-eighth to the twelfth; Vermilion, 
from the forty-third to the sixteenth ; Posey, from the flfty- 
flrat to the twenty-third ; Decatur, from the seventy-sev- 
enth to the forty-ninth ; and Warrick, from the sixty- 
sixth to the thirty-fifth. The change in these counties was 
obviously the result of a vigorous canvass of the ground. 
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and a murk of an improved public sentiment upon eiluca- 

Thirty-two counties, chiefly in southern Indiana, in- 
creased their fayorahle vole, while fifty-one counties (sixty- 
three per cent of them north) diminished theirs. Among 
the best counties, as St, Joseph, La Porte, Porter, La Grange, 
Wabash, Alien, and Mi iiini, this cutting of the vote varied 
from six to twenty per cent. 

The total vote upon the school question in 181S was 
Ii0,4l0, with- a majority iji favor of "free schools" of 
16,636, or an affirmative ballot of 86,841. The year follow- 
ing 143,391 votes were cast, giving a majority in favor of the 
law of 1B,767, or a total affirmative ballot of 86,963. The 
affirmative vote, as compared with the total vote, had been 
diminished by a small fraction. 

Moreover, of the ninety counties in the State, fifty-nine 
voted for the law (forty-six of them being northern coun- 
ties) and thirty-one against it. Of these, twenty ai-e southern 
in location aud settled from tlie South, 

The closing section of the act had provided that the sev- 
eral counties should be exempted from its provisions until 
they had given their aaaent thereto. Those refusing its 
privileges in 1849 were to be given annually thereafter, in 
August, an opportunity to revise their vote. Several coun- 
ties of the State never assented to the act, the fonner laws 
remaining in force instead. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Januaet 15, 1849, two days prior to the passage of the 
educational bill, the Legblature had voted to submit the 
question of a constitutional convention to the people. The 
movement was received with favor, and at the election in 
August of that year the privilege was aaked by a large vote. 
In accordance with this expression, the Assembly at its next 
session, January, 1850, passed an act formally ordering an 
election of delegates. 

The convention gathered October 7, 1850, and continued 
in session until February 10, 1851. It was composed of one 
hundred and fifty members, among whom, notably, were 
Horace P. Biddle, John P. Dunn, Robert Dale Owen, Thomas 
A. Hendricks, William H. English, Schuyler Colfai, Daniel 
Read, John I, Morrison, W. M. Dunn, J. M. Borden, John S. 
Newman, John Pettit, Douglass McGuire, James E. M. 
Bryant, William S. Holman, David Wallace, etc. It was 
a dignified body of capable men, met for a great purpose, 
and generally impressed with their responsibility. 

It had been apparent to public men for years that the 
time was approaching when the political, commercial, and 
general interests of the State would make a new constitu- 
tion desirable. Various questions, some of them of large 
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and far-reacliing import, were to come before the conven- 
tion. The slavery problem was and had been troiibIe«ome, 
and was daily becoming more so. On the border between 
the North and South, with more than half its teiritoiy, and 
that the earliest settled, peopled by immigranls from the 
slave-holding States, and allied by her industries with the 
same section, it is not strange that Indiana found the race* 
question c J amorous for settlement. 

Besides, the State's internal improvement system had led 
to factions. While the debt had been somewhat dimioiBhed, 
the interest regnlarly met, and so public confidence in a 
measure re-established, the taxes had boon greatly increased, 
and the burden became heavy. Not only a large debt but a 
loose, unsatisfactory bankiaig system made finance doubtful, 
and lent little encouragement to manufacturing enterprise 
or commercial investment. Trade was narrowed and indus- 
trial intercourse was reduced to a minimum. With a tax 
valuation in 1850 of nearly $liO,000,000, less than *8,000,000 
were invested in manufactures, with an annual product of 
about $19,000,000. 

The laws of the State touching property and capital 
neither contributed to the freedom or security of investment 
nor invited public improvement. Besides, the illiteracy of 
the State was appalUng. In a population of less than a 
million the total illiterate adults numbered 73,899, and 
illiterate voters 40,000. The State had eight institutions 
for higher learning, including Earlham College and Notre 
Dame University, opened during the decade, the former by 
the Friends and the latter by the Catholics ; and VincennM 
University reorganized. Its seminaries, as provided for by 
the old constitution, were neither respectably supported nor 
likely to be. 

A generation of State esperiment had changed both the 
conditions of common schooling and the standards of effi- 

a IndioTia, ISoO, irns ll,Sq3, about 1'2 per 
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dency therein. So that the public began to demand, not 
only a better digeated system, but lai^r and more generous 
provisions for its administration. Not less in education 
than in political and industrial aifairs was felt the need of a 
revision of the Constitution. " Every step in legislation 
seemed to involve the syatcm in greater expense and diffi- 
culty, nntD inefficiency, confusion, and waale seemed to be 
the legitiniate offspring of our legislation on the subject." 

Simultaneous with the meeting of the convention was 
the publication of Prof. Mills's Fifth Annual Message. It 
was suggestive and opportune. It consisted of four letters, 
directed to the members of the convention, and published 
in the Indiana Statesman : No. I. Concerning the Congres- 
sional Land Grants; No. 11. Concerning Educational Funds; 
No. m. Concerning School Libraries and Teachers' Training 
Schools ; No. IV. The University of Indiana. An extract or 
two from this address will fairly set before readers the prob- 
lem presented to the constitution-makers forty yeara ago. 

" In the prosecution of your labors of Constitutional revis- 
ion," said Mr. MHIs, " the subject of education will claim a 
share o£ your attention. There is no portion of constitu- 
tional revision more worthy of your careful consideration — 
none involving more vital interests— none more intimately 
connected with the highest welfare of the people in all their 
relations and pursuits, civil, social, and commercial— none 
which, wisely and liberally defined and incorporated in the 
fundamental law of the Commonwealth, will reflect gi-eater 
honor on your body, or that you will recall in after yeani 
with higher satisfaction. None of the contemplated aitera- 
lions and improvements of our present Constitution which 
may result from your "deliberations will be received with 
more general or cordial satisfaction by the great masses of 
your fellow-citizens, than a constitutional guarantee that 
wise and efficient provision shall be made for the proper 
education of the present and future youth of Indiana, 

" Whatever reforms in the other departments may he 
desirable and, by your wisdom, be incorporated in a new 
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Constitution, it is obvious tliat nothing will contribute so 
essentially to carry out and render permanent these I'eforma 
83 the general diffusion of knowledge and the universal 
education of the rising generation. It is a peculiarly fortu- 
nate and happy circumstance that on this subject the popu- 
lar will has been repeatedly expressed within the last two 
years. A State vote of 16,636 majority on the abstract ques- 
tion of free schools, and a county vote of sisty-one for and 
twenty-nine counties against the subsequent school law, 
with all ila imperfections, may very properly be regarded as 
an expression of the popular will of no equivocal character. 
Indiana has acquired no little reputation and distinction 
among her Western Bist«ra by her educational votes for the 
last two years. 

" . . . . The lapse of thirty-four years (1816-1850) has 
wrought a wouderful change in our circumstances and re- 
sources, requiring corresponding modification of measures. 
It has also demonstrated the infelicity of some of the pro- 
visions, and shown that the hopes awakened by others are 
doomed to utter disappointment. 

" The wide contrast between the number and the pecun- 
iary ability of the constituency of the first convention and 
that of the present population and wealth you have the 
honor to represent may he inferred from the State taxes of 
1S16 and 1849, and from the votes cast for Governor in 
1816 and at the presidential election of 1848. The State tax 
assessed in 1816 — the first year of our independent sover- 
eignty—was $6,043.36, while the same assessment for 1849 
was $508,537.81. The gubernatorial vote for 1816 was 9,147, 
while the electoral vote for 1848 wa^ 153,463. 

" These facts show why the educational provisions of 
our present Constitution, when formed, were little else than 
'good devised,' since the pecuniary ability to execute its 
generous and philanthropic purposes was necessarily mea- 
ger. If such noble sentiments were entertained, and such 
provifiioaa incorporated in the fundamental law of an infant 
State by its framers, what may not be justly expected from , 
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their Buccossora asaemWed thirty -four years after to revise 
and remodel that Constitution, when no such incubus of 
poverty rests upon our State to paralyze our eiforta and to 
mock our hopes ! Our resources ai-o aufficiently developed 
to authorize at] reasonable and necessary drafts on them 
for the support of a wise and efficient system of popular 
education." 

Nor was Prof. Mills alone in his crusade against igno- 
rance and public indifference. The people throughout the 
State, especially in the more developed sections, were fairly 
aroused on the subject of education. They differed as to its 
establishment; wrangled over taxes; members of churches 
were jealous and suspicious of one another; politicians 
temporized ; and a few offered unconditional opposition. 
But most agreed as to the necessity for some immediate 
and systematic effort at general education. Frequent arti- 
cles appeared in the papers, not at the capital only, but in 
the suburban press throughout the State, The question of 
free schools was vi^rously handled by both sides, and 
the probable action of the convention discussed in ad- 
vance. Local meetings were called and petitions presented. 
Huch antagonism and occasional bitter feeling were engen- 
dered. 

The friends of education, however, used well the inter- 
vening summer ; the learning and culture and capital of 
the State were on the side of free, State-supported schools. 
In the tri-weekly State Journal between May 6 and July 
24, 1850, appeared a series of articles signed " Delta " and 
entitled Common Schools, In a plain, unpretentious, but 
sometimes striking, and always inteUigent way the au- 
thor discusses " the nature of the right of property, and 
whether Government may justly appropriate a part of every 
man's estate" to the general good— physical and moral— 
and how and under what circunastances. " If, then," the 
writer continues, "the Government is bound to support the 
child in certain cases and to provide for its physical wants, 

3 bound, also, by laws paramount to any human enact- 
10 
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ment, to educate that child; for to preserve its mere ani- 
mal life without providing for its higher interesta is a cuiso. 
Bett«r that life Bhould become estinet than that the child_ 
should grow up in ignorance, upon which error and all i 
fearful consequences depend. . . . Here, then, rests the fl 
claim of a succeeding generation upon the pi-eceding; 
to meet these claims, property must he transferred, not in 
the form of houses and lands and money, but in the form 
of physical comfort, the means of knowledge, and a ti-aining 
to virtue and truth," In one issue was a detailed and con- 
vincing argument setting forth the money value of educated 
labor ; in another the ocononay of public schools as com- 
pared with private ones. Again were summarized the lea- 
sons from other States. ~ 

Dr. Daniel Read also, of the State University, delivers 
December 30, 18.11, in the House of Eepresentativea at Indl 
anapolis, a Btiiring address on The Metms of promoting * 
Common School Education, that was printed and widely 
circulated.* 

It seems now, indeed, that the friends of a really liberal 
scheme for general education loft no phase of the question 
untouched, and lost no opportunity to bring home to the 
Constitution-makers, the law-makers, and citizens generally, 
the momentous import of the prevelant social conditions, 
and the great promise of reform through a comprebensiva 
and wisely administered free-school system for the State. 
The approach of the convention only afforded an occasion 
for a moi-e specific consideration of the old question before 
an open door, It gave room for renewed hope. 

The convention itself was regarded as a fit subject of 
education ; and the friends of public schools used every 
opportunity to enforce the needs of the State, the conditions 
of right schooling, and the claims of legislation. Much 
personal work was done witli influential members. Con- 
stituents exercised their sovereign rights; and among the 

*See State Docamcntarj Jounml, 16B1-'S3, part il, p. S17. 
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delegates themselves publie-spLrited members lobbied for 
the educational article in advance. 

The permanent chairman of the convention was Greorge 
W. Carr. The Committee on Eiducation consisted of nine 
members, with John I. Morrison, of Salem, and delegate 
from Washington County, chairman. The other eight were 
James R. M. Bryant, of Warren, Edwin K. May, of De Kalb, 
W. W. Hitt, of Knox, W. C. Foster, o( Monroe, A. C. Ste- 
venson, of Putnam, W. F. Nofsinger, of Parke, Diion Mil- 
Ugan, of Blackford, and James E. BIythe, of Vanderburgh. 

Throughout the four months of their sitting the labors 
of the educational committee were arduous in their nature, 
and greatly impeded by opposiUon and studied impedi- 
ments both from the body of tha convention and from 
within the committee. 

It was claimed, as it had been claimed before for a 
generation, that education was not a part of the State's func- 
tion; by others that elementaiy education only belonged to 
the public, all higher education being left to private enter- 
prise or denominational zeal. Again it was urged, and 
passionately urged, that even elementary training should be 
made free to those only who w^ere unable, because of pov- 
erty, to find it in private schools. It was asked by Mr. Hen- 
dricks, in the convention, " that the Comnuttoo on Education 
be instructed to rexwrt an amendment to the second section 
of the ninth article of the Constitution providing that the 
Legislature, in the establishment of a general system of edu 
cation, shall not provide for, or establish, at public charge, 
any schools or inatihitions of learning other than district 
or township schools." This would have excluded cities 
again entirely, all secondary education, and State aid to 
the university. The sentiment expressed in the resolution 
in a measure prevailed, for, in the constitutional provisions 
for schools finally approved, no mention is made of any but 
"common schools." 

The resolution , as referred to the Committee on Education, 
is significant as voicing not only a strong sentiment against 
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public socondaiy and coUegiat* mstitutions, but an equallr 
emphatic sanction of Ibe long-practiced policy of tbe State 
to asaumo no responsibility for schools in the towns and 
cities. "District or township schools" only were held to. J 
lie within the province of the State's authority; so strong' j 
was the opinion still that the education of the young was a ■ 
private responsibility, only to bo assumed by the publioJ 
under adverse circumstances. 

A somewhat aimilar resolution was offered by Mr. Ria-.l 
tine also, to the effect " that the Committee on Education.^ 
inquire into the expediency of abolishing the county a 
nary system, and the Slate University also, and of so amend-* J 
ing tbe Constitution as to compel ihe Legislature to enaeifl 
the necessary laws for tbe sale of the property of said insti- ^ 
tutions, and to apply the proceeds thereof to the use of the 1 
tKjmmon schools." 

Again, religious zeal forty years ago led to the founding J 
and encouragement of denominational schools — colleges in.l 
particular — in whose interests members were outspoken, ask T 
ing State recognition and some financial aid, or the discon f 
tinuance of public appropriations to the university, OibS 
November 30, 1850, Mr. Borden, a prominent member of thai 
convention from Allen County, asked by resolution "tbata 
the Convention inquire into the expediency of annually I 
dividing the interest of the University Fund among the sev- T 
eral colleges of this State, in proportion to the number of ■ 
students in each of said colleges during the year." 

The objection, let it he borne in mind, was not agatnsil 
higher education as such, but against the State support a 
higher education. The impediment to education in IndianaT 
had not then, and has not since been, an avowed opposition 
to learning in itself {albeit there has been frequently mani- 
fest a painful indifference toward it), but to State-founded, 
State-supported, and State-controlled systems and schools. 
Even Prof. Mills himself, than whom no man has contrib- 
uted more to the dignity and efficiency of Indiana schools — 
both elementary and superior— repeatedly and eamestlf 
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urged the distribution of all university funds among the 
several colleges, and the inclusion of all the superior insti- 
tutions, of whatever origin, und«r one control. Indeed, the 
care of the university funds, and the reorganization of the j 
colleges of the State, were made the subject of Prof. Mills'a ' 
fourth letter to the Constitutional Convention. 

The work of the committee (being a revision of Article j 
IX of the first Constitution), aa reported to the convention, 
was amended in two important particulars. 

The original draft provided that, " in order to furnish the 
common schools of the State with efficient and well-qualified 
teachers, it shall be the duty of the Greneral Assembly to 
establish in the State University a Normal School, wherein 
students shall be admitted upon such conditions and in- 
structed in such subjects as shall be prescribed by law." 
The section was excluded fn)m the article by a large major- 
ity. The oldest of the only four normal schools in the 
United States was at that time barely a decade old, and it 
need not perhaps seem strange that law-makera and others 
high in authority saw iittte demand for trained teachers ii 
Indiana. Even when the need was seen, how to meet it was 
neither recognized by the many nor agreed upon by the few. 
Ten years later leading educators in Indiana coiild still be I 
found who denied the feasibility of public training schools 
foi- teachers. 

Early also in the sittings of the convention a resolution . 
had been offered (by Mr. Chapman), and was strongly sup- ] 
ported, " that the convention inquire into the expediency of | 
establishing, in connection with and subordinate to the office 
of Secretary of State, a bureau of agriculture and a bureau 
of education; the duty of each of which shall be to collect 
and diffuse such appropriate information of general public 
interest upon the subjects specified in the title of each bu- 
reau as may be directed by law." Governor Whitcomb 
also, two months later, in his message to the Legislature, 
made the like recommeudafion, fully aware, as were others, 
of the need of some sort of State oversight, but fearful of 
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any oi^tmizatioii that hinted at a centralized control of 

BcilOols. 

Throughout the conference of the committee lli-, John I. 
Morrison, its chairman and one of its most intelligent mem- 
bers, asked & pi-ovision for the election of a State Superin- 
tendent, He received no encouragement from his col- 
leagues, and went before the convention finally with a 
miuority report, asking the adoption of an eighth section, as 
follows: "The General Assembly shall provide for the elec- 
tion by the people of a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to hold his office for two years, and to be paid 
out of the income arising from the educatiooal funds, and 
whose poweis, duties, and compensation shall be prescribed 
by law." 

Some members sought to amend by substituting county 
Buperinteudents for a State Superintendent, and making 
county auditors eligible to the olUcei but the motion was 
lost, and the original resolution finally carried by a two- 
thii-ds majority. How much the present generation owes 
for the wise, generous provisions of the Constitution to such 
men as John I. Morrison, J. E. M. Bryant, and Edwin E. 
May, can not even be estimated. The deliberations of the 
committee have never been made public;* but tlie speeches 
of members of the committee in open session emphasize the 
importance of the services to education of such men as those 
named above and their colleagues, who stood for State edu- 
cation when State education was unpopular. 

The article, as finally adopted, is here inserted in fulL 
It is short, hut unmistakable in its meaning. It has been in 
force since November 1, 1831. 

• The writer has been sutlioriied to saj that rapora and docuincntB 
□f D private nalure, but eiving a detailed «tat«>nenC of the (n^wth of Artielo 
Ym, linve been ptaoed in tbe baii<i« of W. U. Engliaii, of IndiaDapolis, 
witti diructiona to publish at hia dUcretioa. For a brief Htatemcot ' 
MorrUou'a Eervioe, see ihe Indiana School Jounutl for IBT3, p. HI. 
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Seo, 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused 
throughout a. communitj being- essential to the preservation 
of a free Government, it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to encourage by all suitable means moral, intel- 
lectual, scientiflc, and agricultural improvement, and to pro- 
vide by law for a general and uniform system of common 
schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, and equally 
open to all 

Sec. 2. The Common School Fund shall consist of the 
Congressional Township Fund, and the lands belonging 
thereto ; 

The Surplus Revenue Fund ; 

The Saline Fund, and the lands belonging thereto ; 

The Bank Tax Fund, and the fund arising from the one 
hundred and fourteenth section of the chEirter of the State 
Bank of Indiana ; 

The fund to be dei-ived from the sale of county semina- 
ries, and the moneys and property heretofore held for such 
seminaries; from the fines assessed for breaches of the penal 
laws of the State, and from all forfeitures which may accrue ; 

All lands and other estate which shall escheat to the 
Stat« for want of heirs or kindred entitled to the inheritance j 

All lands that have or may hereafter be grantctl to the 
State when no special purpose is expressed in the grant, and 
the proceeds of the sales thereof, including the proceeds of 
the sales of the swamp lands grafted to the State of Indiana 
by the act of Congress of the twenty-eighth of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty, after deducting the 
expense of selecting and draining the same ; 

Taxes on the property of corporations that may be as- 
sessed by the GSeneral Assembly for common school pui*' i 



Sec. 3. The principal of the Common School Fund shall 
remain a perpetual fund, which may bo increased, but shall 
never be diminished ; and the income thereof shall be in- 
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vioiablj approprmted to the soppoitof oonnDon schools, 
to uo other purpose whatcTer. 

Skc. 4. The Genera! Assembly shall invest, in some safe 
and profitable manaer, all such portions of the Cominon 
School Fund as have not heretofore been intrusted to the 
several counties, and shall make provision by law for the 
distribution among the eeveml counties of the interest 

Sec. 5. If any county shall fail to demand its proportion 
of such interest for common school purposes, the same shall 
be reinv^ted for the benefit of such county. 

Sec. 6. The several counties shall be held liable for the 
preservation of so much of said fund as may be intrusted to 
them, and for the payment of the annual interest thereon. 

Sec. 7. All trust funds held by the State eh&H remain 
inviolate, and be faithfully and exclusively applied to the 
purposes for which the trust was created. 

Sec. 8. The General Assembly shall provide for the elec- 
tion, by the voters of the State, of a State superintendent of 
public instruction, who shall hold his office for two years, and 
whose duties and compensation shall be prescribed by law. 

Following the formal labors of the convention, an ad- 
dress was prepared to the people of the State, in which the 
paragraph upon "Education and State Institutions" set 
forth the principal changes of the article on education, es- 
pluinod the convention's action in abolishing the county 
seminaries, consolidating the school funds, making the coun- 
ties responsible for their security, and providing a State edu- 
cational office; which was helpful in inviting confidence 
and softening prejudices and opposition. 

The now Constitution — and along with the other articles, 
that on education— was accepted at the polls by more than 
Bll,0(Hl majority in a total vote of about 160,000. 
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Pkof. Mills's Sixth MEesaoE. 



In bia message to the Legislature, in December, 1851, Gov- 
ernor Wright spoke at length, of the educational situation 
in Indiana, and the magnitude of the responsibilities resting 
upon his hearers and their successors, who must carry out 
the provisions of the new Constitution. It was an impor- 
tant State paper. In its acceptance of this document no 
change came to the State in any relation greater than that 
incident to Ailiclo VIII, and providing the means of general 
culture. 

As had been bis custom for yeai's, Prof. Mills also, upon 
the reassembling of the Legislature, submitted his '' Sixth 
annual address on Popular Education.'' It bears date D«- 
cembev 10, 1851, and two months later mas officially recog- 
nized by the Senate, 5,000 copies being ordered printed. 
"One of the people" had been heard. The address makes 
a pamphlet of about thirty pages, including an appendix, 
and is well worth preservation, not only as a specimen of 
the author's work, but as a suggestive pedagogical treatise 
upon Stat« school systems forty years ago. 

After pointing out the evident requirements of the Con- 
stitution, and noting that the proposed system must furnish 
free tuition to every child of whatever social class or con- 
dition ; that to make the system general and free would 
call for an annual revenue of not less than half a million 
dollars; and emphasizing wise and close supervision as of 
vilal necessity in administering a system of schools, Prof. 
Mills makes and elaborates a half-dozen recommendations, 
most of which his contemporary legislators were slow to ac- 
cept, but which have since been, in substance, incorporated 
into the State school law. 

The township organization was suggested and " township 
school committees to manage the educational interests of 
the township, as municipal trustees do the civil and pecun- 
iary affairs of the corporation." He recommended county 
or district superintendents, who should examine and license 
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teachers, visit schools, receive and summarize the i-eporta of 
township trustees and forward them to the State Superin- 
tendent, select and reconimeDd school books, and conduct 
teachers' institutes ; and who should collectively constitute a 
State Board of Education, He found teachers' institutes a 
part of the system in eight States, and bespoke for them an 
intellig^ent consideration and introduction into Indiana. 

Graded schools are characterized somewhat in detail, and 
their advantages re-enforced by much historical and other 
evidence. He strongly urged the employment of women as 
teachers for the primary classea— a thing almost imknown 
at that day in Indiana. Circulating libraries are described, 
their regulative infl-uences pointed out, and a fairly well di- 
gested scheme submitted for raising the funds and mana^ J 
ing the enterprise. I 

But his dearest interest and most ardent plea is for not- ^ 
mal schools—" institutions for tbe sole and esclusivo pup- 
pose of fumialiiDg instruction appropriate to the teacher's 
vocation." To this end he would have " three or four such 
normal departments in the colleges of Indiana," bringing 
those institutions "into more intimate relations with com- 
mon schools." and awakening in the minds of many of theip 
students and profe:sors a livelier sympathy with these ele- 
mentary departments of the American system. J 

Altogether, the educational prospect for the State had I 
been greatly improved through the labors of the convention I 
and the two campaigns and the following elections. Cer- ' 
tainly, the problem had never been so clearly set before the 
State's law-makers. There was not only reason to expect 
from the Legislature considerable m.odifl.cation of the exial>- 
ing policy, but such change as ^vould inaugurate on efficient 
system. The Constitution contemplated no compromise, I 
Its provisions were specific and mandatory. 

Article VUE is a liberal but wise charter of a great edu- 
cational institution — the Hooeier schooL 
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CHAPTER SI. 

TBE SCHOOL LAW OF 185S. 

The Legislature of 1852 found itself, upon meettjig, con- 
fronted by a complicated problem. In many important 
respects the new Constitution, was greatly unlike the old, 
involving a considerable reorganization of the State's ad- 
ministrative and judicial affairs, the assumption of new 
privileges, social and political, aud large obligations. 

Not the least among the cmbarraBsments came from the 
requirements of the new Constitution concerning educa- 
tion. Most other interests could point to some sort of be- 
ginning already made. The educational structure must bo 
begun with the foundation. The school legislation of tbirty- 
flve years had accomplished little else than confusion and 
ruin. Funds were badly used, or not at all, and the system 
was a mass of unrelated machinery. " There was no gen- 
eral provision for tuition beyond the income of the school 
funds, which, at the best, was a mere pittance. This modi 
cum was the only annual monetary exjxjnent of the educa- 
tional interest of the State as a Commonwealth, the sole 
pecuniary provision she had luade for so noble a purpose^ 
so philanthropic and patriotic an enterprise. All else de- 
pended upon individual generosity aud personal zeal. There 
was no equitable and efficient method of ei-ecting school- 
houses. Advancement in that direction depended upon 
priyate enterprise, lastfl, and liberality. Township libraries 
had no existence. There was no wise and adequate super- 
vision of the educational interests of either townsliip, county, 
or Commonwealth." 

"An impression was general," said Mr, Bryant, in the 
conTention, " that we have done [1850] a, great deal for edu- 
cation in the State of Indiana. Tliis arises in i>art from the 
fact that it always makes a prominent iteni in the stump 
speechea that are annually made. Many prophesy in its 
name, and teach upon the streets and cross-roads, and arQ 
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great and devoted friends of common schools just before 
an election ; but, with all our profession, what have we 

" I can sum it all up in a few words : We have received 
from the United States the Congressional Townsliip Fund, the 
University Fund, the Surplus Revenue Fund, and the Saline 
Fund, and, by a tax upon the State Bank for school purposes, 
we have collected fi-oni two to three thousand dollai-s per 
year, to be distributed among' ninety-one counties, the high- 
est sum to any one county being $81.37; the lowest, $3.70. 
Not a dollar, sir, from the State Treasury for any educa- 
tional purpose." 

Even the expense of handling these funds had been 
taken from them, not from the Treasury. To bring order 
out of this disorder, on the ruins of a generation to erect 
an ai-tistic structure yielding the appliances of training and 
culture, was the task. It was no easy one. Very fairly the 
duty was performed. Of 120 chapters in the Revised Statutes 
of 1853, a full dozen were more or less closely related to 
education. The sale of county seniinapy buildings ; the edu- 
cation of the deaf-mutes and blind ; high schools and col- 
leges ; the State, county, and public libraries ; saline and 
swamp lands and their dedication to schools; and voluntary 
associations, including library and scientific institutions— all 
claimed and received respectful and considerate attention 
at the hands of that thirty-sixth se&sion of the General As- 
sembly. The interest was pronounced and aggressive. 

Naturally, however, chapter xcviii, on common schools, 
comprises most of the educational work of the session. The 
chapter is entitled, "An act to provide for a general and 
uniform system of common schools and school libraries, 
and mattei's properly connected therewith," and embraced 
147 sections. 

It reafBrmed the provisionH of the Constitution concern- 
ing the school funds ; provided for their safe investment 
through maldng the counties responsible; required a State 
tax for school purposes, and directed ilfi distribution along 
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with otliet' school revenues; empowered townships to levy a 
special local tas for huildiiig purposes; and stipulated that 
schools should be free and under the immediate control of 
three trustees in each township. These trustees employed 
teachers, erected houses, controUod the school lands, and 
directed the collection of, and reported, all statistics. A 
library tax was ordered, graded schools legalized, and cities 
and towns empowered to form tbemselvee into independent 
school corporations. Besides all this, a State Board of Edu- 
cation was created and a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion provided for, by whom, or his suhordinates, all leacherB 
were to he esareined and Stat« funds apportioned. 

Judged by the topics enumerated, the superiority of the 
law is not strikingly apparent : most of these provisions had 
at some time been introduced into previous acts — notably 
the law of 18-19. The real changes were not numerous. 
What was new was rather the evident spii-it of eamestneas ] 
that gave new significance to laws. A half-dozen sections ] 
embrace all that was radical in the new school policy. | 
These were really revolutionary. To their special and more J 
extended study the following sections are devoted: j 

1. Civil Townships as School Totvnahips, I 

Under the first Constitution there was no uniform mode 1 
of doing township business of any character in the several 
counties. The trustees were so many special agents of the 
State, The Eevised Statutes of 1843 specified only their . 
general duties, their mode of election, and penalties for mal- 
feasance in office. As late as 1850 the session laws include 
acts of special legislation in favor of Steuben, Adams, Hunt- I 
ington, Whitley, Warren, Clay, and Jennings Counties, and I 
for various townships in otherr counties. With a similar 1 
administration, there was yet no common policy. Local ' 
conditions were supreme. 

Besides, throughout the same period there were main- 
tained the two political divisions— the congressional and 
the civil tovmships— sustaining coordinate relations to the 
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State, aud not always well defined. Most public bi 
was managed by the latter; the schools (education) were 
left to the former. All adnimistration was involved and 
expensive ; most of all, school administration. The new 
statutes under tlie Constitution sought, while simplifying 
the administrntivo organization, to make it at once both 
more rational and less expensive. 

To tiiis end, the managenaeot of township aiJaii's was 
made uniform throughout the State, the congressionid towii- 
ahip, as a. political division, being abolished. School mat- 
ters wore delegated to the civil township, and the duties of 
townsliip ofKcers specified in detail. The change was a 
Boniowlmt radical one. The township became the political 
unit for the State. Touching most local matters — the in- 
spection of elections, the care of roads and bridges, the over- 
sight of the poor, and the general management of the public 
property — the township trustees became the representatives 
ot the people in State affaii-s and State relations. 

As marlting the educational relations of the township, 
the law provided * that " each civil township in the several 
counties of this State is hereby declared a township for 
school purposes, and the trustees of such township are 
hereby declared to be trustees also for school purposes, 
and their clerk and treasurer shall be clerk and treasurer 
for school purposes aJso.t These ti-ustccs, constituting 
a local board, were " to have charge of the educational 
affairs of the township, employ teachers, and visit schools "; 
"to establish and conveniently locate a sufficient num- 
ber of schools for the education of the children therein "j 
to have "charge of all the scliool-houses," including build- 
ing, repairs, fuel, and furniture ; " to make an enumeration 
of the children within their respective townships between 
the ages of seven and seventeen years, distinguishing be- 

* Sea Hevieod Statutes, JSS3, olup. icvUi, p. 440. 
t In ench lowDship were thne tniBteee, ooe clerk, and a treasurer, eloo 
sonuall; and for the one year. 
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tween Beven and twelve and t'welve and seventeen years "j 
to make transfer of persons when they "can be better ao- 
commodated at the school of an adjoining township 
" establish graded schools or a modification thereof, when 
such establishmeTit is practical and convenient " ; to have 
charge of all school funds and the township libraries ; and 
to furnish to the county auditor and to the State Superin- 
tendent annually a report of their pvoceedinga and the 
condition of the schools. It was altogether a, sweeping 
change, and meant to be reformative. ^ 

The township organization was a Western protest against 
the wasteful district system that had, up to the present gen- 
eration, prevailed so generally in the East, and was copied 
indeed in certain of the newer States. This latter pohcy 
might develop a multitude o( schools, hut they would be 
each independent of every other, existing under more or less 
different conditions, unequally supported by wealth and ma- 
terial resources, waatefully or parsiraoniously furnished with 
houses and appliances, often with short terms and generally 
with poor teachers. It cultivates either weaknras or indif- 
ference through the very lack of co-operation, and leads to 
wasteful division of authority, and a duplicate, and bo ex- 
pensive administration. 

On the other hand, the township control, in its essential 
nature, represents permanence and stabihty in the system. 
Districts are united under a common organisation. Their 
co-operation gives strength. Elach is re-enforced by the sup- 
port of every other; and all are elevated and t«mx>ered by 
the attainnieats of each. Each township is, in a way, a httle 
republic. Local deficiency lowers the general tone 
common good makes individual opportunity. The town- 
ship as a body has an interest in every school. Township 
control of schools looks to the re-enforcement of each 
contributions of all. 

It is historically true that the reform is not now, was 
not then, peculiar to our own State or the West. Certain 
towns in New England had already made the experiment; 
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but "Indianaliaa the unquestioned honor of being the first 
i State in ttie Union to incorporate it into her educational 
\,code." • Many States have since followed ber esample. 

A recent report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan !■ tliua suminarizes the objections to tbe 
district system, every one of wbicb may be verified from the 
history of education in Indiana : 1, Unequal facilities for 
schooling afforded children in the same township. 8. In- 
equality in the cost of niaintaining schools in different parts 
of tbe same township. 3, Nepotism in the selection of teach- 
ers. 4. Too frequent chauges of teachers. 5. Too great 
diversity of text-books. 6. Too many school olHccrs. 7. 
Unjust discrimination in local tasotion. 8. Children have 
frequently too long distances to attend school in their own 
districts when they could be more conveniently accommo- 
dated in an adjoining district. 0. DilHcuIty in properly 
classifying and grading schools. 10. Frequent disputes and 
bickerings over school bousa sites, boundaries, ete. 11. In- 
efficiency of local school ofScers. 12. Inequality in length 
of school terms. 13. School laws not properly understood 
and enforced. 

According to tbe same authority, tbe advantages of the 
township system would be fairly shown by a statement of 
the reverse of these conditions, or tbe diminution of their 
ill effects — i. e., more uniform school privileges, a sharing 
of tbe cost of schooling, less favoritism in choosing teach- 
ers, longer service in tbe scliool-room, a more general uni- 
formity in books and school courses, fewer officers, equality 
of taxation throughout the township, convenience of school- 
houses, a central control that would obviate local factions, 
and lengthened school terms. 

In half tbe States— generally west, sometimes east, occa- 
sionally south — the township system now prevails. In Indi- 
ing excellence of administration of a 
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rural system conceded to be, iu theory at least, among the 
best in this country. It aecuroa to the wealt district equal 
advantages with the strong' ; the populous one is not favored 
beyond the sparsely settled. Almost immediately in the 
revision of the law this security was given statutory form 
by requiring that the " schools in each township shall he 
taught an equal length of time, without regard to the diver- 
sity in the number of pupils in the several schools." Indi- 
ana has reason to be proud of Uei" attitude toward school pr- 
ganization and the constitution of her school system in 185371 

One serious mistake then made, and one which has been I 
perpetuated to the present day, was the irrational delegation 
of unrelated municipal duties to one officer. Why the civil 
official who has charge of roads and bridges, the care of 
local dependents, and the local oversight of elections, should 
also be held responsible for the management of schools and 
the selection of teachers is not clear. It was pronouncec 
in the beginning " a sad blemish, a serious defect, a radi 
oal overeight, which can not too speedily be erased from 
the statute," but it lingers after forty years— almost th( 
sole remnant of the early and merely business view o! 
schooling. The State Superintendent, who was first th( 
State's treasurer; the State Board of Education, formerly 
constituted of the State officers, ^lio served by virtue ol 
their office ; the old common-scbool examiner, who n 
erally a professional or business man, rarely a teacher; and J 
the head of the city schools, at Brst a member of the local , 
school board, delegated to have a closer oversight of tha | 
work — have all, speaking generally but truly for Indiana, 
given place to men and members to whom schooling is more ■ 
or less a study, not infrequently a profession. Why should f 
it be less so with the trusteeship, a position charged with I 
more, and more responsible, educational duties than any j 
other in the whole system ! 

The selection of teachers, the erection and furnishing of 
school-housesjthemanagemcntof schools, and thedisbursing I 
of public-school moneys, are not matters either so unimpor- J 
11 
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taut or of so indifferent repute as to receiTC a partial and 
divided interest only. An urgent local neetl of Indiana rural 
schools ia a townsliip school offic.'er who is also a school man. 

2. The Distribution of Scluml Revenues, 
In terms of the statute of 1853 the State Superintendent 
was required annually "to make out a statement showing 
the number of scholars in each county of the State, the 
amount of funds in the hands of the county treasurers for 
distribution, and the proportional amount to which each 
county was entitled," to inform the county auditors thereof, 
upon whose requisition the county treasurers should effect 
the required distribution to the treasurers of incorporated 
cities, towns, and townships of their severai counties. The 
moneys so distributed were made to include the proceeds of 
all invested funds in the hands of the counties, including 
tlie amounts realized from the sale of the sixteenth sections. 
By a decision of the Supi^me Court,' however, elsewhere 
given, thia latter fund had been a^in set off to the uses of 
tlie township, and under a revision of the law in 1855 a new 
mode of distribution was introduced. Sections 97 and 100 
of the new law provided tbat " the State Superintendent 
shall annually, by the fourth Monday in April in each 
year, make out a statement showing the number of scholars 
in each county in the State, the amount of income of the 
Common School Fund in each county for distribution, and 
the amount of taxes collected for school purposes, and shall 
apportion the same to the several counties of the State ac- 
cording to the enumeration of scholars therein, without tak- 
ing into consideration the Congressional Township Fund in 
such distribution." 

" The treasurers of the several counties shall annually, 
on the third Monday of May, make distribution of the in- 
come to which their counties are entitled (upon the wairant 
of the county auditor) to the several townshiira and incor- 
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porated cities and towns of each county, which payment shall I 
be to the treasurorof each township; and in making the said I 
distribution the auditor shall ascertain the amount of the Con- 
gressional Township Fund belonging to each city, town, and 
township, and shall so apportion the income of the Common 
School J^ind as to equalize the amount of available funds in 
each city, town, and township, as near as may be, according 
to the number of scholars therein ; provided, however, that 
in no case shall the income of the Congreasional Township 
Fund belonging to any congressional township, or part of 
such township, be dimiuisbed by such distribution and di- | 
verted to any other township." 

This meant in the last analysis that townsliips having I 
large school section funds should receive a proportionally ' 
small share of the common-school revenue and taxes; and j 
equally, but on the contrary, those townships having, per- 
haps, large population but meager funds should have their 
school revenues equalized by a relatively large apportionment 
of State revenues. Such unequal distribution of the revenues 
of the Stat« arising from the saline, federal -deposit, bank-tai, 
and sinking funds, and especially the State tax for tuition i 
purposes, was opposed by classes in every section of the State J 
and denounced as unconstitutional. Notably Whitewater and 
Springfield Townships, in Franklin County, enjoined their 
auditor and treasurer from distributing the school fund of 
their county, in accordance with the provisions quoted above, 
and demanded the full amount diie them "on a fair and 
equ^ per capita division and distribution of the whole of 
said tax fund, and part of the Common Schcwl Fund afore- 
said, without in any wise regarding said Congressional Town- 
ship Fund, or making said proposed illegal effort to equalize . 
such Congressional Township Fund throughout the county." J 

The case was won in the lower court, but upon appeal of I 
the county to the Supreme Court judgment was reversed, ] 
JudgTj Perkins holding* that, as "by the Constitution the I 

* Juitgs Stuurt dJBMiitin)f. Sec 1 Inillnnn, 570. 
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proceeds of the entire Common School Fund (of which the 
Congressional Township Fioid is to be considered in the dis- 
tribution a pai't) are so to be distributed as to produce eqiial- 
ily and uniformity in the school systera throughout the 
State, the proceeds of said fund, other than the interest on 
the Congressional Township Fund, must, therefore, iinder 
the Constitution, be unequally distributed, in order to pro- 
duce the equality required by the Constitution in the final 
result." It was held, therefore, that the school law of 1855 
t«quijTng an equalization of revenues by makiiig an un- 
equal distribution of the common-school moneys, " conforms 
to the spirit of the Constitution," and " does not conflict 
with any act of Congress."* 

This mode of apportionment to equalize the revenues b 
ihe townships prevails yet. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TBE SCHOOL LA.W OF 185B (OmKbii**). 

S. Local Taxes and Building Funds. 

Pbiok to 1840 there was no general provision for taxes 
in the interests of schools. This law directed the levy of 
ten cents on each one hundred dollars of pfoperty taxable 
for State purposes, " to be appropriated exclusively for the 
support of common schools." Before this, the nearest ap- 
proach to any State support other than invested funds was 
tlirough a permissive law legalizing a local district tax " not 
to exceed twenty-five cents on each one hundred dollars,'' 
directed by the voters and assessed by the auditor of the 
county. The law lacked every element of uniformity, ex- 
cept that the privilege was rarely claimed. Even the law of 
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}, wMch marked a considerable advance, was yet left to 
the votes — the annual votes — of the people of the countiea 
to accept or reject it. And more than one third of the State 
chose the localnsption froodom and absence of tajces under 
the former laws. 

Money for education mig'ht be cJieerfully g'iven — ntuch 
was given — and the contributions mode in labor; but school 
taxes had other associations. To the objector they meant 
something of coercion, and hence were resisted. It was not 
education that was objected to, nor schools, nor free schools 
even, nor superior schools, but coerced taxatioo fur the 
maintenance of a cause that rightfully belonged to the indi- 
vidual, certainly to the locality. School taxes were not 
popular in Indiana only a generation ago, 

Nevei'thelesa, the first statutes under the new Constitu- 
tion reafEirmed the tas provisions of 1849, " that there shall 
be annually assessed and collectetl, as the State and county 
revenues are assessed and collected, first, on the list of projv 
erty taxable for State purposes the sum of ten cents on each 
one hundred dollars, which, together with the income of the 
Congressional Township and Common School Funds, should 
be applied to the support of common schools. It was fur- 
ther provided that tJie voters of any township should "have 
power at any general or special meeting to vot« a tas for the 
purpose of building or rex)airing school-houses and purchas- 
ing sites therefor, providing fuel, furniture, max», apparatus, , 
libraries or the increase thereof, or to discharge debts in- 
curred therefor, and for continuing their schools after pub- 
lic funds have been expended, to an amount not eiceediug 
annually fifty cents on each one hundred dollars of property 
and fifty cents on each poll." 

Under the new statute there were four sorta of tax differ- 
ently assessed and differently a,pplied : (1) a State property 
tax, (2) a township property tajc, (3) a State poll tax, (4) a 
township poll tax. All were to be used for the support of 
common schools. This support might be iu the form of tui- 
tion or for buildings and appliances — not indiscriminately, 
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but under statutory direction. Based upon these seemingly 
liboral provisions of the law were the hopes of the friends 
of the common schools. Here at last seemed an opportu- 
nity to build up an efficient school system. With such re- 
sources, good houses and enoug-h of them were possible, and 
large limits gi-auted to school terms and tuition. 

Though approved in June, 1853, the new law became op- 
erative a year later — few schools being organized under its 
provisions before the spring and summer of 1853. Before 
the school year had passed, however, hundreds of houses had 
been built OP begun, local taxes had been levied to extend 
the school term in districts iis well as in cities, and the out- 
look was as promising as a people could wish. The law, 
elective in composition and liberal in its provisions, em- 
braced new and, it was hoped, regenerative features, A 
central supervision. State and local taxation, and a consoli- 
dation of interests and resources, were elements that chal- 
lenged the admiration of law-makers and established the 
confidence of citizens. There seemed new hope for the Hoo- 
sier. Rooms were being provided and suhools opened very 
generally through the State, when, on the threshold, again, 
the right of the officers under the law and the constitution- 
ality of the law itself were called in question. The power 
of the towusliip trustees to assess a tax upon the inhabitants 
of the township for the continuance of the schools after the 
public funds were expended was another source of dissatis- 
faction. The exercise of such power, it was held, interfered 
with the uniformity required by the Constitution. 

There was no unity of opinion as to the respective duties 
of the localities and the State touching either the payment 
of teachers or the erection of houses. Opposition to the law 
appeared on every side. Among the cases brought to trial 
was one in the Putnam Circuit Court, by Alexander Black, 
enjoining the collection of a tax under section 130, as quoted. 
At the April election, 1853, in Greencaatle Township, a vote 
was taken upon the proposition to assess a tax of fifteen 
„?ettts on each one hundred dollars' worth of property, anij . 
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twenty-five cents on each, poll for commou-scliool purposes. 
The aBseasment was made. Black, aa noted above, instituted 
suit, which was cacried up to the Supreme Court as " Green- 
castle Township, in Putnam County, and Eercheval, County 
Treasurer, vs. Black." 

It was held by Judge Hovey • that the section (130) 
in contrayeution of section 22, Article IV, of tlio Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting local or special laws touching "common 
schools and the preservation of school funds " ; that under 
ila proviBioBB "the uniformity of the common-school ays- 
tem would be at once destroyed " ; and that " the power of~ 
controlling schools would necessarily, to a great extent, pasa 
from the State and the Superintendent into the hands of the 
local authorities of the respective townships." Upon a peti- 
tion for rehearing, it was subsequently held by Judge Stuart 
(Judge Hovey having left the bench) that the Constitution 
regarded common schoob "as a State institution, under the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction .... and to be sup- 
ported, as to tuition, by State funds." A State school, or a 
public school supported by State funds, could not admit the 
application of local tax. It was required that the system 
contemplated should be both general and uniform. If some 
localities made their schools better than their neighbors, the 
aim of the law was frustrated. Touching this point it was 
formally held that " when the State has raised a common- 
school fund by uniform, assessment and taxation, she has 
attained the contemplated uniformity in that respect. When 
she has distributed the fund equally to all entitled to it, she 
has attained iiniformity in that respect." To the present 
generation this seems to be a vei-y superflcial notion of " uni-? 
formity." Nevertheless, the judge held that, "when a tax 
is levied in one township for common-school purposes which 
is not a State tax, and may not be so levied on the taxable 
property of the Slat«, the law itself creates the want of uni- 
formity. Such diversity where uniformity is attainable is 
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in violation of the Coiiatitution. The meaning of the instni- 
ment is plain. The burdens to support the syEtem must be 
apportioned, and the funds distributed generally and uni- 
formly to all." 

It is plain that, while the entire section ia declared un- 
conBtitutioDal, the only real question before the Coui-t was 
the one of local tax for tut tion purposes. " As to the mode 
of levying the tax and paying tuition, the act was repug- 
nant to the Constitution." So difficult was the problem, 
and seemingly unsolvahle, Bet to legislators and jurists — the 
oquitabls adjustmeut of State and local interests to secure 
the largest good of both. For the time it was held that tui- 
tion revenues could only originate in the Legislature, and 
must he uniform for the State. 

Aa a result, the school term was shortened to two and a 
half months. Many schools were altogether closed. Three 
thousand teachers received for their services an average of 
^1.43 per month, or $54,41 for the year's salary. Eeal 
teachers fTere driven into other occupations, or opened pri- 
vate schools. The education of the rural dbtricts was at a 
discount. "A three-months' school," said Superintendent 
Mills in 1855, " followed by a nine-months' recess, is so near 
an approximation to nothing in its practical results that it 
seems better fitted to illustrate perpetual motion in the pur- 
suit of knowledge than prove itself a wise and efficient means 
of obtaining it," 

It was even circulated aa a rumor by the enemies of free 
schools that the entire law had been declared unconstitution- 
al and void; and trustees^ believing this, in some instances 
dbmissed the schools, andconsidered themselves out of office. 

Following the decision of the case last mentioned came 
the revision of the law in 1855, The unconstitutionality of 
a tax to extend the schools beyond the time afforded by the 
public funds having been afQrmed, the new law, while re- 
enacting a building tax, makes no mention of local-tuition 
taxes. Witliin three years the localities had erected 1,892 
school-houses, at a cost of $1,088,SC1. 
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Even this sight of the locality to provide, by tax, extra 
funds for building (ini-luding furnishing, app^iratus, and 
running expenses, except tuition), was also questioned i 
certain counties. In Fort Wayne, in June, 1853, such pro- d 
poeed tax was voted down by 196 against 137, and a test caae f 
was brought in the Warren Circuit Court, and tateo, by I 
appeal, to the Supreme tjourt, as " Adamaon vs. The Auditor \ 
and Treasurer of Warren County," 

The suit was brought to recover the tax paid by plaintiff, J 
as assessed by the trustees of Mound Township, Warreo I 
County (1853), for the buildiug of school-houses. Moreover, ' 
the tax was assessed by the trustees after a vote of the town- ] 
ship in its favor. It was held ujjon trial before Judge Per- 
kins that, though the provision in the law authorizing towB' 
ship trustees to assess taxes for paying teachers is uncousti- 
tutional, because the power of voting taxes for that purpose 
13 vested by the Constitution " in tlie Legislature alone," the 
means for building Bchooi-houses, etc.. are left " within Uio 
power of township trustees, and no more uniformity can le 
required of them than there can. be as to those for building 
court-houses and jails in the different counties." The vote -J 
of the citizens was held to be unconstitutional, and hence 1 
void. It was needless; but " the tax was legally levied by I 
the trustees." The system, in 1855, required that tuition in 1 
all public schools must be furnished by the State ; the houses 1 
and appliances by the locality. 

4. City and Town School Corporations. 
It has already been repeatedly pointed out, and needs 
here no extended treatment, that for almost forty years after 
the assumption of statehood by Indiana no attempt i 
made to even legalize free public schools in cities and towns. 
All schools were township institutions. Laving township 
patronage, and depending upon township support. The 
educational needs of cities were supposed to be fully met by 
the county or specially incorporated private or denomina- 
inaries and academies. But, whatever the 
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stitution, none of them were free. Neverthelesa, it shoiild 
be said that for a certain grade of learning and for limited 
classea of the population, some of these towns have never 
been supplied with better instruction, more effective diaci- 
pline, or mora wholesome example for life and motive than 
under the influence of their local seminaries. 

There were among them real schools, forward in the best 
educational thought of the day, free aa were the schools any- 
where in all this country, manned by scholarship, and fol- 
lowed by devotion. Any town was fortunate to have had 
for a teacher a Morrison, a Ferris, a Hoshour, a Haughton, a 
Post, a Eufus Patch, an Ebenezer Tucker, or a ZebuJon Stuf^ 
gus. Their Bchools were colleges. But they were not public 
schools, most of them, even in the same sense that the to wnship 
schools were such. They might be admirable as aubetitutes, 
but they were no part of the system as a civil organization. 

Touching educational matters, the cities had been sys- 
tematically ignored in all legislation for thii-ty-sis years. 
Any such community, financially or otherwise unable to 
found for itself and maintain a high-grade, well-tanght semi- 
nary, whose patronage would be sought by tlie scholarly and 
capable, must be content with or autfor under the deficien- 
cies and discrepancies of the pioneer, private, elementary 
subscription school of mixed grades and changing teachers. 
From adventurers, indeed, the town more often suffered than 
the country. Altogether, whether as compared with the 
district on the one hand, or the city on the other, the town 
fared badly. 

In the convention, however, both town and city had their 
friends; and, while their educational rights are not men- 
tioned in the Constitution, the question was repeatedly con- 
sidered in their debates, and the effect was felt in the draft- 
ing of the new law. They were made special objects of 
legislation. 

Section 32 * reads as follows : 
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"Incorporated cities and towns shjill constitute school 
corporations, independent of the townships in which they 
ma; be situated, and shall be entitled to the proportional 
amount of school funds to 'wliich the number of children 
between the ages prescribed by law will entitle them ; and 
ahall, by trustees elected by the people or by olBcers ap- 
pointed by the corporation, perform all the duties required 
of township trustees, prepare and file with the county au- 
ditor all the reports required of and be subject to all the 
liabilities of such trustees; shall have power by vote of the 
qualified voters of such corporation, or by an ordinance, to 
levy tasee for the support of iJieir schools, after the public 
funds shall have been exhausted, for the building, repairing, 
and hiring of school-houses; for the furnishing thereof; 
for the purchase or leasing ground therefor; for the estab- 
lishment or increase of school libraries, and for all other 
incidental expenses. Tbey shall have power to establish 
graded schools, and generally to do and perform all other 
acts which, by this act, are authorized to be done and per- 
formed by township trustees; . . ." This section was not 
touched by the previous Supreme Court decision. 

Almost immediately schools were opened under the pro- 
visions of the law. Taxes were levied, houses built, and 
some attempts made at organization and grading. Both in 
the system and the administration, cities now had greatly 
the advantage of townships and districts. To further ex- 
tend the systom. and increase its efBciency, the conditions 
were somewhat modified, and the privileges, also, in the re- 
vision of 1855. Emboldened by being let alone, they asserted 
new and larger rights and secured their confirmation. 

The legislation was in the form of a separate statute, not 
an amendment, and was entitled "An Act to authorize the 
establishment of free public schools in the incorporated 
cities and towns of the State of Indiana." Because of its 
provisions and the importance it subsequently assumed, the 
act is inserted in full. 

6kc. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of tha 
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State of ludiana tliat the several racorpotated. cities and 
towns of tliia State be and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered to eetabhsh anct support public schools within 
their respective corporate limits, and, by an ordinance of 
such corporation, to levy and collect such taxes as may be 
necessary from time to time for the support thereof. 

8eo. 2. It shall be lawful for anytuch city or town to 
recognize any school, seminary, or other institution of learn- 
ing which has been or may be erected by private enterprise, 
as a part of their system, and to make such appropriation 
of funds to such school, seminary, or institution of learn- 
ing, and upon such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
proper. 

Seo. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed 
to authorize any city or town, by any system adopted imder 
this act, to supersede the common schools estabhshed under 
the authority of this StatJ?, and supported by the public 

Seo. 4. When any tax is required to be levied, as pro- 
vided in this act, the county auditor, upon being i-equired so 
to do by the proper authorities of any city or town, shall 
enter the said tax upon his duplicate, and the treasurer shall 
proceed to collect the same upon the list of property subject 
to taxation for State and county pui-posca, and shall pay 
over the same when collected to the treasurer of such city or 
town or other officer properly authorized to receive the same. 

Sec. 5. Inasmuch as existing laws are not sufficient to 
confer the power herein given, and it is desirable that such 
powers should exist immediately, it is declared that an 
emci^ncy exists for the immediate taking effect of fhia act. 
Wherefore it shall take effect from its passage. 

Tliis gave cities greatly extended powers, much to the 
disadvantage of the township system and in the face of half 
a dozen adverse decisions of the Supreme Court ux^ri essen- 
tially the same provisions. What had been denied to the 
township was not only conceded but confirmed to the city — 
the right to local-tuition tases. 
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Notwithstanding judicial " opinions," however, thp law 
became operative, and schools were established ander tlus ts 
they had been for a year under the former legislation, Tho 
transformation of private seminaries into public graded 
schools ; the rise of new systems providing free education 
where before had been none, or worse; the new public in- 
terest, this ready and eager acceptance of almost unhoped- 
for, certainly unexpected, opportunity of culture — vitalize a 
most interesting period in Indiana's educational history. 

Within three years of the passage of the new school law, 
in most instances even before its revision, school systema 
had made a beginning in Indianapolis, Evansville, Terre 
Haute, Fort Wayne, New Albany, Valpai-aiso, Vevay (all in 
1858); in Richmond, Logansport, and Michigan City ia 
1854; in Plymouth, Muncie, and elsewhere the year follow- 
ing. Many and commodious houses were erected during 
the same years in these cities, and Lafayette, Madison, Shel- 
byville, Rising Sun, Delphi, Mishawaka, Edinburg, and Elk- 
Iwrt; and a year later in ConnersviUe, Franklin, La Port, 
Decatur, Auburn, etc. The State generally was joyous in 
its new-found life. The actual achievements in buildings 
and schools in a dozen such centers were doing more to edu- 
cate the public up to an unresezTed acceptance of the "free- 
school idea " than a generation of legislation. Of one hun- 
dred corporate towns and cities reported to the department 
in 1836, about one half had already instituted systems and 
nearly as many owned their own buildings. But the objec- 
tion to local taxes in townships, so generously sustained by 
the Supreme Court in 1854, could not long go unquestioned 
in cities also. 

Following the action of the Legislature in 1855, the city 
of Lafayette took steps to organize a public system ; taxes 
had been placed and the collection ordered. William M. 
Jenners instituted suit in the Tippecanoe Circuit Court asking 
that the city he enjoined from collecting the tax so assessed 
against him. The injunction was granted and an appeal 
takon by the city of Lafayette to the Supreme Court. The , 
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case was tried before Judgtj Perkins, who confirmed the 
judgmeat of the lower court, and declared tlie injunction 
perpetual. 

The only point at issue upon appeal was the constitu- 
tionujity of section 1 of the act of 1855. The decree held 
that, ■' if the Legislature can. not under the Constitution con- 
fer upon cities and towns (and townships) the power lo levy 
taxes to continue the free public schools of the State, how 
can it confer upon them power to levy taxes to establish 
and support free public schools ? And what was the objec- 
tion assigned against the firet 1 It was not that it was con- 
ferring upon cities and to^wns powers that they were not 
adapted to exercise, but that it was attempting to confer 
upon them power touching a subject as to which the Consti- 
tution required alt the power to be exercised by the Legis- 
lature alone — viz., the subject of furnishing tuition in pub- 
lic schools to children of Ibe Stale." 

Cities along with townships might provide funds by taxa- 
tion for building purposes, and to this end might not re- 
ceive aid from the State. But in the interest of a uniform 
State system for tuition they must be content with what the 
State chose to distribute from invested funds and general 
taxes. In this restriction put upon tuition revenues, eity 
and township now Buffered alike, though not equally, but 
everywhere seriously. 

Here, then, were three judgments, in as many years and 
aU within Ave years of the inaugnration of the system touch- 
ing two of the wisest provisions of the new law, and ema- 
nating from the Supreme Court, two of which seem to pres- 
ent thought to have been hindering, and only hindering, to 
the cause of public schooling. The opinion of Judge Per- 
kina now first applied the opinions of Judges Hovey and 
Stuart to local tax in cities. The result was that most city 
Bohools were closed as public schools, the houses rented to 
private pai-lies, and superintendents and teachers dismissed, 
not a few of the best of both classes leaving the Stat«. 
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S. Miscellaneous JYovisioi 



long the further provisionB made by this first law and 
'ntioned, though only to make the view less 
partial, was that concerning school libraries. Sections ] 
to 146, inclusive, required that there should be assessed and 
collected for two years a property tax of oue fourth of a 
mill and a poll tax of twenty-five cents, "to be applied ex- 
clusively to the purchase of township school libraries, under 
the direction of the State Board of Education." Like pro- 
visions had already been made in New York (1839), in 
Michiftan (1837), Massachusetts <t837), Connecticut (1839), 
and Rhode Island and Iowa Territory (1840)— States with 
whose educational history the framors of our law were most 
of them familiar. 

There was created also, as required by the Constitution, 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
should be elected as other State ofiicers, and hold his office 
for two years. His Ralary was fixed at 81,300 per annum, 
with an allowance, not to exceed five hundred dollars, "for 
traveling, postage, stationary, and other expenses." He was 
made ex-officio president of the State Board of Education, 
and required to superintend the purchase and distribution 
of the township libraries. Besides, the duty of examining 
and licensing all teachera throughout the State devolved 
upon him dii-ectly or through deputies, of whom he might 
appoint one in each county. 

The Board of Education, though not mentioned in the 
Constitution, was established " for the purpose of more efCect- 
ually promoting the interests of education,'' and made to 
consist of the Governor, Treasurer, Secretary, and Auditor 
of State, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Its 
chief function for many years seems to have been the ex- 
amination, adoption, and " introduction of nniform school 
books." 

Altogether the act of 1852 was a considerable advance 
ppop the best previous legislation. It made a school system 
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possible; and, but for ibe unfavorable judicial decisions, 
would have secui-ed a reasonable leng^li of term, a fair uni- 
formity, and general co-operation. For the first time in In- 
diana the system reflected the seotiment that it is the duty 
of the State to educate the children of the State. It meant 
the re-enforcement of the weaker sections through aid from 
the stronger and wealthier. It meant one system for all the 
townships and cities, not a thousand. Wisely administered, 
the policy contemplated in the law guaranteed more school- 
ing through the longer terms made possible, better educa- 
tion through the choice of better teachers and wise super- 
vision, and, withal, a more economical management. 

Its failure came not from itself, but from unfortunate in- 
terpretations and a strong minority opposition in the gen- 
eral public. Nevertheless, in the fifteen years from 1852 
the growth of public sentiment touching free universal edu- 
cation was wholesome and rapid. Its former friends wei-e 
confirmed and new ones won, and all rallied as never he- 
fore. Legislation itself became educative and a wiser policy 
matured. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

TBS OSTGiy Ai'D mSTOSY Of THE OOMXON SCBOOL FV^D. 

A. CLOSK organization and a more or less centralized ad- 
ministration of school affairs are distinguishing marks of 
the modexn control in public education, as compared with 
the management two generations ago. And among all the 
phases of centralization there is none more in harmony 
with the general movement, or better representative of the 
pohcy, and none more marked or salutary in its infiuence, 
than the creation, fostering, and conservation of permanent 

With few and unimportant exceptions, the endowment 
of public institutions for elementai-y training by Bettine* 
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aside a body of invested funds, or guaranteeing an undimin- 
ishable annual revenue other (diau that by taxation, is, in 
the United States, a policy whose beginning lies within the 
memory of men yet living. "With its roots deep in tbe 
soil of the "Old Northwest," and wanned by the fli-ea 
of the Revolutionary spirit, its visible growth and largo 
fruitage belong yet to the heart of the preaeot century. It 
adds dignity and permanence to all elementary educar 

Of the forty-four States in the Union, forty-one have 
siich funds, amounting in the aggregate to more than $130,- 
000,000. Tor purposes of reference and comparison, a table 
J3 inserted giving the permaneat funds of the several States 
from the most recent authorities at hand. To this item ia 
added, as fixing its aigniflcance, estimates or official statistics 
concerning the property valuation, the total [jopulation, and 
the school census in the same States : 
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As will appear elsewhere, the annual cost of the schools 
in the United States is nearly one fourth more than the total 
productive funds of the country. Indeed, the yearly income 
from aU these permanent investments combined would he lesa 
than the average of the six largest State disbursements for pub- 
lic schools in the same period. The proceeds from permanent 
funds being but about five and a half per cent of the total 
school expenditure, it leaves nearly 95 pep cent to be gathered 
from incidental sources and annual taxes — State and local. 

These estimates apply to Indiana as well as to the States 
as a whole. About one tenth of our State's revenue is de- 
rived from the permanent fund, a miUion and a half from 
State taxes, and the remainder, with inconsiderable additions, 
from other sources, chiefly from local levies. Nevertheless, 
the existence and the general participation in the benefits of 
a common-school fund have, in every State, and particularly 
in Indiana, encouraged local interest, directed public senti- 
ment, fixed standards of efficiency, and served as a guarantee 
of the State's faith in her su"bjecfa. 
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The esperience of Indiana upon this question is a typical 
one, and her success in administering one of the largest 
State permanent funds for scliool purposes suggests that a 
study of its constitution and growth may reveal lessons not 
to the teaching class alone of Indiana, but to all who are in- 
terested in understanding the forces that have contributed 
to the perfection of the State puhlic school. 

The total productive funds of the forty-four States aggre- 
gate about $130,000,000, with a tax-list of not less than 
t25,000,000,l>00. Estimating the population of the United 
States at 62,000,000, the valuation per capita is about ^00; 
in Indiana it is about ^75, The average funds per capita 
are t2 in the country at large; in Indiana, $4.50. Esti- 
mating the school census of the United States at 18,000,000, 
the average productive fund per capita is something more 
than $7; the corresponding average for Indiana is $12.70. 
But one State— Texas — shows a higher average-~$29.10. 

Three States only, it will be observed, have a larger pro- I 
ductive school fund than Indiana. These, in order, ara 
Texas, Illinois, and Missouri. 

The State Common School Fund of Indiana is composite, 
and has a history of more than half a century. Its moneys 
have been derived from various sources and under different 
statutory enactments. For a part it is indebted to the Gen- 
eral Governineut. Others came from the wise planning of 
our fathers; now through the Osnstitution, now through 
legislation. 

It 13 the purpose here to tate up these several funds, and 
the attempts, sometimes unsuccessful, to augment them, 
chiefly in chronological order aiid as far as the records are 
complete, and trace their development and legislative his- 
tory. 

These endowments appear as : (1) The Congressional 
Township Fund, (2) the Saline Fund, (3) the County 
Seminary Fund, (4) the Dehnquent Tax Fund, (51 the 
Bank Tax Fund, (6) the Sinking Fund, (7) the Surplus 
BevenuG Fund, (8j the Swamp Land Fund, (9) the Con- 
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tiDgent Funds, and (10) the Michigan Kood Fund. Not 
all of these sourcts ha,re proved actiially productive ; indeed, 
it is not known that those mentioned as 4, S, and 10 have 
ever added anything to the general fund, hut, inasmuch as 
they are a part of the State's legislative provision, and mark 
phases of the laovemeut toward a permanent endowment of 
elementary education, they are not only interesting, but a 
necessary part of the hbtory of the general fund, and so 
find their place in the study. 

1. Congressional Township Fund. 

It has already been noted how the United States Govem- 
ment, impressed with the supreme political and social sig- 
niflcance of "religion, morality, and knowledge," pledged 
itself, in the Oi'dinance of 1787, to the encouragement of 
" schools and the means of education " ; and that subsequent 
donations of lands to the States included the sixteenth sec- 
tion in each township, or one thirty-sixth of the entire 
domain, for the use of schools, fulfilling the Federal pledge, 
as it continued the policy initiated in the grants to Ohio, the 
first State of the Northwest. 

The origin of the policy is both historically and profes- 
sionally interesting and suggestive. 

Early in the spring of 1783, close upon the signing of the 
preliminary treaties that closed the Kevolutionary contest, 
and while a loyal but unpaid army was contemplating an 
empty treasury, certain officers of the New England military, 
including Colonel Timothy Pickering and Eufus Putnam, 
petitioned Congress for land, and leave to plant a colony to 
the west of Pennsylvania, for army veterans and their fami- 
lies. It was proposed that, having set aside a considerable 
territory to these old soidiers in payment oE military ser- 
vices, "aU the surplus lands should be the common property 
of the State, and be disposed for the common good, as for 
laying out roads, building bridges, erecting public build- 
ings, establishing schools and academies, defraying the 
9 of the Government, and other public uses." PuV__ 
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nam suggested that, witli tte land uniformly surveyed, reser- 
vations might be made "for schools and the ministry." 
Although the petition was discussed by the committee to 
whom it was referred, it does not appear to have received 
favorable considci-ation. 

Two months later, Colonel Bland, one of the delegates 
from Virginia, virging the General Government's acceptance 
of Vii^nia's offer to cede her Western lands, introduced into 
Congress a motion looking to an appropriation of land in 
the Northwest to soldiers, and the reservation by Congress 
of one tenth of the territory, tlie income from which should 
be "appropriated to the payment of the civil list of tha 
United Slates, erecting frontier forts, founding seminaries of 
learning, and the surplus, if any, to be appropriated to the 
building and equipping of a navy." 

Mr. Jefferson's bill " for ascertaining the mode of locating 
and disposing of the lands in the Western territory," May 7. 
1784, was, three weeks later, indefinitely postponed. Prac- 
tically the same bill was again reported, March 4, 1785, aud 
referred to a committee of one member from each State, 
who, the following month, reported a new bill, with the 
essential features of the former, but including, as a new 
clause, the provision that there shall be reserved " the central 
section of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools, and the section immediately adjoining for the sup- 
port of religion, the profits arising therefrom in both iu- 
Btances to be applied forever according to the wUl of the 
majority of the male residents of full age within the aame." 
This is substantially the provision of the ordinance as passed 
May 20, 1785, with the clause concerning the support of 
religion loft out. 

This reservation for schools marks the beginning of a 
regenerative policy, for the suggestion of which we t 
doubtless indebted to Colonel Timothy Pickering as mu 
as to any one man. The sentiment, however, was not widely 
appreciated. 

Under date of March 8, 1785, Colonel Pickering, ii 
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rate letter, laments tliat the new bill of Mr. Jefferson makes 
"no provision for ministers of the gospel, nor even for 
schools or academies." On July 27, 1787, just two weeks 
after the passage of the now famous "Ordinance of 1787," 
the United States Government concluded a sale of land to 
the Ohio Company represented by Dr. Manasseh Cutler, in ; 
whose provisions was a reservation of one section for the 
support of religion, one for the common schools, and two 
townships for the support of a " literary institution." 

In the enabling act of Congress, April 19, 1S16, to which 
reference has already been made, proposition one, submitted 
to the Indiana Territorial Convention, required that every 
sixteenth section throughout the State be reserved " to the 
inhabitants for the use of schools," * and one township + in 
the State for a university. 

Article IX of the Constitution, subsequently adopted,} 
said in accordance with the above : 

" It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to provide 
by law for the improvement of such lands as are, or here- 
after may be, granted by the United States to this State for 
the use of schools, and to apply any funds which may be 
raised from such lands, or from any other quarter, to the 
aficompUshment of the grand object for which they are 
or may be intended. But no lands granted for the use of 
schools or seminaries of learning shall be sold by the au- 
thority of this State prior to the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty ; and the moneys which may be raised out of the 
sale of such lands, or otherwise obtained for the purposes 
aforesaid, shall be and remain a fund for the exclusive pur- 
pose of promoting the interest of literature and the sci- 
ences, and for the support of seminaries and public schools." 

For the next quarter of a century no small part of the 
legislative care appeared in the frequent, almost annual be- 

• Nona for rellBion. 

t One towDsbip hod alread; been set apart ia the Stute at the orgauiio- 
Hon of Indiana Tcrrilorj. 
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cause always tentative, enactments for the preservation of 
these lands, their improvement, tlieir leasing, their final 
sale, and how judiciously to invest and make secure the 
funds arising and lioped for from this magnificently con- 
ceived endowment. Already, in 1808 and again in 1810, the 
courts had been empowered to lease school lands acquired 
under territorial organization. Land trustees had been ap- 
pointed, one to each township, who might let out the land, j 
not more than one hundred and sisty acres to one man, and 
for a maximum period of five years. 

The first State Legislature (1816) appointed a superin- 
tendont of the school section in each township, extended the 
lease to seven years, and, in order to the improvement of the 
property, required of the lessee that, in addition to the quota 
of clearing, he put out an orchard of specified size and 
selection. In 1831, persuaded of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the facility of financial blundering among ignorant 
officials, and perhajjs informed of waste of funds, the State 
Senate appointed a special committee to investigate the con- 
dition of the school lands, and to report a safe plan for de- 
riving a revenue therefrom. Various policies were consid- 
ered — cash sales, credit sales, short, long, and permanent 
leases, and forms of investment. The disastrous experience 
of Ohio with leases, as well as a shorter but equally unsatis- 
factory one in our own State, led to a recommendation of 
cash sales of land and the investment of the proceeds la 
State securities. 

Three years later, in 1824, township trustees were substi- 
tuted for the superintendent of the school section, and au- 
thorized "to dispose of lands to the best iiiterest of the ' 
schools," These local officers were thus left large discretion 
and the law was subject to great abuse. Nevertheless, it was 
a, step nearer schools. 

In his messt^e to the Legislature, December 8, 1825, Gov- 
ernor Eay, in a presentation of the school question, reported 
the common-school lands at 608,207 acres, which, at two 
dollars per acre, would produce a fund of $1,316,414. 
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that year tlie population of the State was about 250,000. 
was just beginning to recover from the financial prostration 
of 1831, was looking- forward to certain coveted internal im- 
provements, and had a small debt, a growing tai-liat, but no 
schools. Indeed, so various was the official control that, 
while no lands could l>e sold.* almost every other possible 
management or mismanagement of them might find illus- 
tration somewhere in th.e State and at some time — the term 
of lease varying from five to ninety-nine years and the con- 
ditions changing with the locality. To correct the former 
evil the Legislature provided the yeor following (1825) that 
all leases thereafter should he limited to ten years. The 
time was subsequently still further reduced. 

In 1827 the General Assembly, following the lead of 
Ohio, petitioned Congress for leave to sell the school lands. 
The request being granted, the State Legislature (January 
24, 1838) authorized the sale of all congressional township 
lands held for school purposes, the proceeds to be loaned 
and the interest used as tuition. Prior to this the rents of 
such lands had already been bo applied, under the school 
law of 1824. But the results were very unsatisfactory. The 
now law was only permissive. Many of the townships re- 
tained their superintendent of the school section, and much 
of the land still remained under lease. The proceeds of sales 
and leases were loaned in the township on local security, and 
the superintendent or trustees nominally held responsible 
for its preservation. But the moneys were far from safe. 
Negligence was common and perversion of funds occasional. 

By the school act of 1831, in place of the local manage- 
ment was substituted a School Commissioner, who was finan- 
cial agent for the entire county and who held his office for 
three years. Moneys were to be loaned on real-estate mort- 
gage only, at six per cent, and for not longer than three 
years. Where lands were still retained the length of the 
lease was reduced to eight years. A State loan office was 
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established at Indianapolis, and, upon vote of the inhabit*! 
ants of a township, the commiasioners might, in place ol. 
local loans, deposit the proceeds of land sales in this central 
office, and so have tlie State's gTiarantee of security. This 
seemed a wise pi-ovision. Ali-cady within ten years of the 
first authonzed sale of lands thousands of dollars had been 
lost. Other moneys remained idle and interest was unpaid. 
Nerertheleas, official records show that less than half a dozen 
townships availed themselves of the provision and greater 
security. The State Treasurer's report for 1844 shows but 
two entries, these townships having deposited in the aggro* 
gate $837.27. The limit of lease was again reduced, this 
time (1833) to three years. L>egislation was constant, but 
the dissipation of funds went on. Governor Bigger, in 1BS2, 
had said: "The returns from a portion of tho counties show 
their school funds to he well managed. In others they may 
be safe, but the accounts are in so much confusion that no 
correct opinion can be formed. In some cases the whole 
fund has been totally and irretrievably lost." 

Inconsequence of this condition of the school finances 
and to preserve the funds from further loss, the Legislature 
of 1843 ordered that all moneys should be deposited with 
the county treasurer and by him loaned ; providing, further, 
that " the several counties shall be held liable to the inhabit- 
ants of the respective congressional townships for the pres- 
ervation of these funds and the payment of the annual in- 
terest thereon, at the rute established by law."* This, in 
theory, was a real forward step. While, even under the 
first Constitution, the management of the congressional 
township land and fund was fairly productive, tho proceeds 
were far less than should have accrued from 630,317 acres. 

1. The administration throughout the period t was lack- 
ing in uniformity. The optional feature which left it to the 
voters of the township to sell or lease, to loan their money 
tlirough the agency of tho Slate, with the CJommonwualtii 
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for security, or to local borrowers in small Gums, and the 
frequent changes of policy through ill-considered legisla- 
tion, were a Toost fruitful source and occasion of incompe- 
tent public seiTice, withdrawal of general confidence, and 
unequal interest 

3. Then the aystein was expensive. " The whole concern 
as it has been heretofore managed," said a member of the 
Constitutional Convention and a friend of free schoolB, look- 
ing back upon the history of theae funds, " ia utterly odious 
in every respect." It neither commanded respect nor in- 
vited confidence. " The funds have been intrusted to an 
army of officers," he continued, " whose fees and perquisites 
must necessarily consume a large part of the income of 
the various funds, if they be ever so well managed. . . . Our 
present system is extravagant and wasteful, the manage- 
ment of our school funds costing, us annually one third as 
much as that of the State government." 

3. The management of the lands was partial and unequal. 
Vigo County, with 8,060 acres of school-section land, as 
against Johnson County, having 18,000 acres, has realized 
three and one third times as much in permanent funds. 
Randolph County received originally 11,530 acres, and has 
derived a fund of {32,354; Bartholomew, with one half the 
same grant, has a present fund therefrom of $55,115. The 
Lawrence County grant was three fourths that of La Porte; 
its invested fund is but one fourth as much. " In one town- 
ship," said State Superintendent Larrabee in 1853, in hia first 
official report, " the school section happens to be valuable, 
and sella for a large sum ; in another it is worthless. In one 
township the section falls on the prairies of the Waba-fh, 
where the soil Ls the richest ever shone on by the sun or wet 
by the dews of heaven; in another it falls in the swamp or 
a lake, or on a rocky bluff, where six grasshoppers could not 
find a living. In one township the fund would support, 
without a tax, schools all the year; in another there would 
be little, if any, fund at all." 

Such management, a loose and optional system, expeit 
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sive administration, and a glaring inequality of privilegea, 
opened the way for losses, and invited peculation. Within 
fifteen years from the first sale the shortag;e had reached 
nearly $30,000. 

A table is appended exiiibiting the condition of the fund 
in the several counties at tlie closse of the year 1856, im 
diately following the separation of the two funds, as require*! 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 18at. The atato- 
ment ia made to include (1) the number of sections sold, (2) 
the average proceeds per section, and (3) the total fund from 
this source. 

TalU of Congraaiomd Toumdap Landt and Fiaub, 1856. 



COUNTIES. 


Sectlone 
sold. 


*;f«T 


Total fnna. 


. , 


11 
17-5 

"i 

'ii" 
'ii' 

12 

'ia' 
'ii' 

9 


1,771 
2,we 

i'.asi 
ijais 

1,401 

V,w 

\'Si 

3,346 
S.Ull 
4;64B 

4,062 
3.657 

e,ai9 


tl9,BSl 97 






14,826 92 
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I. Eosciusko .. 

i. Lake 
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.. Piko .... 
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I. TippetamoB . . 
I. TiiJton 
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The total amount of Congressional Township Fund ft 
mulated up to Janizary 1, 1857, waa $1,874,430.04, an average | 
of $30,600 (o each of the ninety-one counties, and $2,055 for 
each of the nine hundred and thirty townships. Four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven townships had sold all their lands at 
various rates, from $1,036, or $1,62 per acre, in Washington 
County, to $5,52S, or $3.63 per acre, in Union County. In 
but eleven counties did the average proceeds of the salea J 
exceed $3,000. In twenty-seven the average was less than I 
(2,000. 

Although the records are very incomplete, and the con- 
clusions froni them more or less unsatisfactory, the few facts 
gained are both interesting and suggestive. In Allen County, 
having 19'j sections, thero had been realized from the sale 
of 17'5 sections $19,500, or a thousand dollars less than the 
average of all the counties, while Wells, having ten sec- 
tions, had sold but one, and yet could report an invested 
fund from rents and sale of $24,550, or four thousand doUare 
above the average. Again, Madison, Monroe, Vermilion, 
and Warrick counties had each left unsold one section only 
out of an average of fourteen sections, reporting but $25,710 
to each county; while Washington County, having fourteen 
sections out of fifteen unsold, is ci-edited with $27,500. The 
differences were very great. 

The management of the funcls and the lands being more 
OP less optional, and alwaj^ local, gave rise to great diversi- 
ties and inequalities, necessitating, after 1855, as vitII appear 
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elsewhere,* the proportionally unequal apportiomnent of 
other, or the common-school funds, to equalize the revenuea 
throughout the State. As showing this inequality, the fol- 
lowing table presents, for ten representative counties, tha 
amount of Congressional Toivnship Fund held hy each, per 
capita of the school census : 



COUNTIES. 



1 



S, VandBrburgli . 

8. Clay 

4. Floyd 



I. Nowton ,. 





School 






m,ssi 


51,51 a 


13,325 




10,875 


9,270 










Bo.m 




28,Sa5 




4e,4aB 


B,90T 


«,533 


8,525 


*1,036 






L 



The difference in the amount per capita of this fund held 
by the rarioua counties may be accounted for, according to 
Superintendent J. H. Smartjt in four ways : 1. In some 
counties the original value of the Biste«nth section was 
greater than in others. 3. In some counties the lands were 
kept and sold at a time when prices were high, while in 
others they were disposed of at an early day. 3. Id some 
counties the population has largely augmented since the 
congressional landa were sold. 4. In one or two cases the 
lands were held until large towns were built in or near 
them, and they thus became very valuable. 

As early as 1876, townships in seventy-four counties had 
sold all their school sections, certain ones in the remaining 
eighteen t counties holding 9,246 acres, valued at 190,369. 

• Sco pngo 151. 

+ 8cB Report for lETS. p. S8. 

t Ltortholomow, Fountala, Fulton, Gibson, IIuDtin^ii, Jackson, 
JnBpor, haka, Monroe, KowtoD, Posey, Puldski, Eaodolph, Spenooi, Staika, 
Vandcrbuigh, Wabash, Warron. 
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Of this, the two counties of Bartholomew and Vanderhurgh 
alooe held 944 acres, or one tenth of the -whole, worth $53,- 
130. Two jears later but 8,039 acres remained ; that is, there 
had been sold, in the forty-five years, 667,91)1 acres, at a 
average price ot $4.18 per acre. By the State report for 
1887-'88, 5,1G1 acres are reported from twelve eountiesi, as 
shown in the table; 

TabU of UruoU Schorl Laaili, 18S8. 



COUNTIES. 


a™. 


cousrrEs. 


Ac™. 




SB* 
SO 

'aoo 


„ . , . 
























11. VBJidorburgh 

12. Wuneu 




8. Nei^ 


BOO 



As at present managed, the Congressional Fund is local — 
that is, township iu its application — is received and disbursed 
by the county officers, the auditor loaning the money on 
real-estate security, and distributing the revenue to the re- 
spective townships, keepiog with each a separate account. 
The book-keeping, incident to this management of the fund, 
is complicated, and the occasion for losses frequent. 

The aggregate fund for the State from this source is ap- 
proximately two and a half millions of dollars, representing 
a growth smce ISflS of $700,000, or nearly 50 per cent. It 
constitutes about one fourth of the entire permanent fund) 
and yields a handsome revenue. 

The accompanying table eshibits the annual increase of 
the fund since 1866, and such aggregates for the years prior 
to that date as can be accurately determined. Of course, the 
value of the unsold lands is only approximate, and has been 
variously estimated in successive years. These lands yield 
an annual revenue from rents, hut not at all in proportioo. 1 
to the values set upon them; 
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Tablt i^aioff Groulh of Conffittsional Tounehip Fund. 
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1S5,!TB 00 
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2,876,281 88 
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IBflS.... 


!,ail,8fl7 Tfl 








8S,B98 04 


18T0.... 


2,233,868 H7 






2,404,186 7a 


65,332 07 
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18T6..., 


2,880,83* 3) 


IU5,177 25 




2,502,126 27 


44,848 83 


IBTfl.... 


2.351,732 18 


M,3flH !1 




2,460,671 79 


46,000 00 


18TT.... 


B,8T0,65T 91 


8;!,278 88 


1890... 


2,481,778 fl7 


32,326 00 
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Of all the States of the Northwest, Indiana, being small- 
est, received least land; but, excepting: Wisconsin, has real- 
ized also less per acre for it, the average proceeds in Ohio 
being $5.58 per acre; in Indiana, $3.69. Moreover, the esti- 
mated value on school lands remaining unsold in Indiana is 
about $30,000 ; in Illinois, $3,600,000. For the five States the 
aggregate proceeds from this congressional grant alone to 
elementaiy schools is something more than $20,000,000. 
This includes a conservative estimate put uxmn unsold lands, 
and is, perhaps, too small. 

The following table, adapted from Dr. Knight's History 
of Land Grants for Education, will present other details for 
study by those interested: 



TabU of &J«wI Land, and F^nA m (S* Jf 


rlhacst Tcmlori/. 


STATES. 


Ornnt, 


.™..„. 


Proceeds. 


A«niK8 




70i,4S8 

1,067,397 
1,458,649 


664,488 
648,487 
976,553 
715,761 
1,204,110 


13,720,000 
2,600,000 
8,700,000 
3,300.000 
8,430,000 


It 
''Am 


Indian. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

BcnooL rnxos icesHfnita). 
2. The Saline Fund. 



The enabling act of CoDgress, looking to the admission 
of Indiana as a State, provided that the salt springs within 
the State, and the lands required for their working, not to 
exceed 23,0-iO acres, should Ije granted to the State, subject 
to the directions of the Legislature. The same act pro- 
hibited their sale, or their lease for a longer period than t«n 
years at any one time. Along' with other conditions im- 
posed, the lands were conveyed and accepted, even in excess 
of the proposed gTanl^23,829i acres, or 37'24 sections. 

Some of these properties were worked hy the State in 
(lie following years, yielding' a. fair profit; but the proceeds 
were turned into the general treasury. In 1831 the total 
rents from the salt springs reserves reported to the State 
were $143.50; in 1&33 they were f234.12. In 1832 Congress 
■was petitioned by the State for the privilege of disposing of 
these lands. The request was granted, and at once the 
Legislature was empowered to sell them "at a price not 
less than public lands " (one dollar and a quai-ter per acre), 
"the proceeds to be applied to purposes of education." The 
year following, having been surveyed and formally appraised, 
the lands were put upon the market. The proceeds, by act 
of the Assembly, were to he paid into the State treasury, 
securely loaned, and ultimately "devoted to education." 
In 1834, by special act, the proceeds were regarded as a pea> 
manent fund and the " income devoted to the use of com- 
mon schools." Not tor ten years, however, were the moneys 
so applied to educational or other uses. They were merely 
allowed to accumulate in anticipation of a time when they 
might be sufficient in amount to justify their distribution. 

Their aggregate accumulation up to 1835, including pro- 
ceeds of salea, rents, and interest on loans, amounted to 
$6,041.06, of which more than lialf (13,800) was derived from 

13 
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the Orange County reservation. This was loaned, generally 
in sraall sums ($60 to flOO), to farmers throughout the State. 

But the accumulation was slow. The land offered was 
not of the best. Much of it, indeed, was almost worthless, 
though parts were fertile and desirable tor settlement. The 
grant comprised certain springs and the lands about them, 
chiefly in Washington, Orange, Jacltson, Monroe, and Mor- 
gan Counties. French Lick (since famous as a health and 
pleasure resort), Hoyse'a Licit, and Jackson's Lick were the 
best known, and environed by some really valuable land. 
This sold early, the proceeds being held in the Slate treas- 
ury, or loaned with other moneys with mortgage security. 
But there is a still better reason why the proceeds were 
withheld from active employment in the schools — there 
were no schoola. This was in that dark decade in Indiana 
from 1830 to 1840, when, for a period, every year witnessed 
a more dangerous illiteracy and more discouraging promise. 
There was abundant legislation but little schooling. 

By the law of 1843 it was provided that there should bo 
a superintendent of common schools, among whose duties 
should be the submission of an annual report to the Greneral 
Assembly relative to funds leld for purposes of education, 
plans for their better management and improvement, and 
estimates and accounts of expenditures of such moneys. It 
was doubtless because of this influence, in part at leaet, 
together with the already fairly Uberal provision of school 
funds, that, in 1844, it was ordered by the Legislature that 
"all money already in hand or to arise hereafter," from the 
Bait lands, " be divided ratably among the counties." It 
was very little at best, but it was something. The total re- 
ceipts from this source up to 1844 were $45,771.37. The 
next ten years made considerable additions. Up to 1847 
there had been sold of the original grant 21,3S1 acres, all 
but 2,000 acres of it being in Orange County. At this time 
(November 1, 1847) the Superintendent of Common Schools 
reported the total receipts at $73,515.28. The actual contri- 
biition to the school fund was considerably less. This see) 
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now to be all ; thougli Prof. Mills mentions in hia third 
meesage to the Legislature, 184S, that thera was credited to 
the Saline Fund $69,448,36. Two j-ears later he speaks of the 
arerage annual distribution of the Bank Tax and Saline 
Funds together as about $9,150, 

In 1853, all the valuable lands of this grant having been 
disposed of, the remainder (1.000 acres), broken and sterile, 
were ordered sold by the authority of Congress at auction, 
and at a minimum price of flfty cents per acre. Even under 
these circumstances, however, the lands were not finally dis- 
posed of and all payments made for twenty years. From 
later sales up to 1865, additional proceeds ha<l been reported, 
amounting to $34,323.89. Eight years afterward, in 1873, 
final settlement was made, and $6,211.45 turned over to the 
School Fund. . 

The total proceeds of saline lands aggregated ^89,478. 47, \ 
the actual amount realized to the permanent fund " perhapa / 
being about $5,000 less. / 

S. County Seminary Funds. 

Reference ha-s been made elsewhere to the source of sup- 
port of the old county seminaries. This included exerapt- 
tion moneys, fines for brejichos of the penal laws, and, by 
the law of 1838, unclaimed gaming money recovered. 

About 1843 it was provided that in certain localities salt 
inspectors should he appointed, and further that "if any 
person or persons should offer for sale or vend any salt by 
the barrel without being inspected or branded, he should 
for every such offense be fined in any sum not less than 
three noi' more than twenty dollars . . . for the use of the 
County Seminary.! But these were in themselves revenue 
— not invested funds, and were so expanded in the year as 
income. It was a coutingisnt j'evenue also, exceedingly 
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variable, and always meager. Much of it, in recent years 
moat of it, went for tuition ; more or less of it, especiaUy 
under the earlier wortiogs -of the law, was put into build- 
ings, and so saved from absolute loss, the funds so used 
being supplemented by private subscription, individual ser- 
vice, public donation, and occasional voluntary tax. These 
houses have already been described as fairly substantial 
structures, usually brick, two stories, and, for that day and 
in compaiTson with common school-rooms, hberaUy fur- 
nished. The lola upon which they stood were sometimes 
bought and held as State property, more frequently donated 
by some public-spirited neighbor, and usually so held as to 
revert to the former owner if diverted from educational 

Throughout the setision of the Constitutional Convention, 
among delegates generally, the advisability— indeed, the ne- 
ceissity — of disposing of the County Seminary and its belong- 
ings appeared as a settled conviction. Accordingly, Article 
Vni of the Revised Constitution provided for their closing, 
and tJiat the fund derived from their sale, and the moneys 
and properties held for such seminaries, should be turned 
into and form a conctituent part of the Common School 
Fund. 

To this disposition of the properties there seems to have 
been scarcely a dissenting Toice. An occasional seminary 
had done the State valuable service. But, with few excep- 
tions, the most efficient ones were private or incorporate 
and the proposed sale of the County Seminary buildings met 
with a hearty affirmative response. Prof. Mills had for 
years urged their reorganization. The official messages of 
the Governors of the State for more than a decade had noted 
their inefficiency, and recommended more or less radical 
changes in their constitution. The members of the Educa- 
tional Convention (May 26, 1847) almost unanimously 
favored their legal disestablishment, and, as a body, formu- 
lated a bill which was presented to the next Legislature 
(lB47-'48), and which included a provision for the consolida- 
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Uon of funds and the reorganization of the seminaries. 
Throughout the convention also the continuanc* of the 
County Seminary was generally conceded to be unwise. 

The like opinion prevailing through the State, as shown 
in newspapers and public utterances, upon education, the 
sentiment easily crystallised the year following in statutory 
form as "An Act to provide for the sale of county semina- 
ries and the property belonging thereto, and to transfer the 
proceeds thereof to the Common School B\ind, after deduct- 
ing advances made by iudividuaJs, and to repay such ad- 
vancefl."* Sections four and fifteen, the only portions of 
the act having inimediate heaiing upon this topic, provided 
that interest should be paid in advance upon purchase money, 
and the principal in equal annual installments. The pro- 
ceeds, after making the above deductions and necessary ex- 
penses, were to be placed ''to the credit of tJie Common 
School Fund, to be disposed of Lu such a manner as shall be 
directed by law." 

Governor Wright, in his first mosiagef under the new 
Constitution, estimated the proceeds of the sale of seminary 
buildings at not less than $100,000. In the official statement 
of the treasurer, as superintendent of common schools 
(1851), the returns to date were given at $30,000, Three 
years later the sum had almost doubled; and in the year 
1854 the receipts for the year were $46,670.79, making a total 
of $103,238.03. 

But few facts pertaining to the closing up of the semina- 
ries are to be had. In most counties the '"closing" meant 
no more than a transfer of property rights— the school con- 
tinning under the same teachers, using the same courses of 
study, maintained with like funds, and under all the old 
conditions of social and civil environment. 

Many of the seminaries, and often the most prosperous 
ones, had hut just been opcned^at least within five or ten 
years— and some of them bad still hanging over them debts 
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for monay advanced or for unpaid service, and so yielded little 
more tlian to meet these obligations. A few were sold for 
nominal sums only, others transfeiTed to the public schools. 
The Madison County building was open but seven years, 
being burned in 1856, The one at Centreville was sold in 
1853. The year following, the building; of the Monroe Ooiinty 
Female Seminary passed into private hands; that in Putnam 
County to Asbury University; and those in Franklin and 
Henry Counties to the town schools. While the proceeds 
from the Henry County building netted tl,100, Marshall 
County gave up her rights to building and lot for one dollar. 
The Morgan County building brought $1,100, and that in 
Muncie $1,7S0, In Randolph County an association formed 
for the purpose purchased the building, and for many years 
carried on, under Prof. Cole and others, a most prosperous 
school, even after the new law became operative in Win- 
chester. 

These are to be taken as typical examples of the disposi- 
tion of the old buildings rather than an attempt at complete 
statement — the meagernesa of the records making the latter 
impossible. 

The total sum realized from this sale of seminary proper- 
ties was t;103,838.03. 

4. The Bank Tax Fund. 

In the early history of Indiana there had been established 
the Bank of Vincennes, having branches at Corydoa, Vevay, 
and Brookville. The institution was at once adopted by the 
State aa the State Bank of Indiana. Here were the official 
deposits. About 1820 it became known that its business was 
being loosely managed, and the charter was revoked by act 
of the Legislature, December 31, 1821. 

The bank was charged with specific violations of its char- 
ter, and legal proceedingsorderett upon the following points: 

1. Contracting debts double the amount of its deposits. 

2. Issuing more paper, and with fraudulent intent, than. 
the bank could redeem. 3. Making large dividends v 
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refuamg' to pay specie for its notes. 4. EiinbeKzliDg' 

Much of the bank's paper liad become entirely worthless, 
and both Indiana and the General Government suffered 
losses— the latter most of its $300,000 deposit of proceeds from 
lands sold. 

The Stats further contemplated a system of internal im- 
provements, whose prosecution involved ready money tliat 
might most easily be provided through a safe banking policy. 
Besides, under President Jackson (1833) the Federal deposits 
which had just been withdrawn from the old United States 
Bank had been either made the nucleus of State banks in 
other parts of the West, or used to extend the resources and 
boslnees of existing institutions. It was determined to reor- 
ganize Indiana's banking system, and, by a comprehensive 
policy of internal improvement, enlarge the State's resourcee 
aiid influence. 

The act establishing the State Bank was approved Jan- 
uary 28, 1834. The institution included {at flrsL) ten branchea 
in various parts of the State, and a central office at Indianar 
polis. These branchea were afterward increased to twelve, 
located at Indianapolis (central office and district No. 1), 
Lawrenceburg, Richmond, Madison, New Albany, Evana- 
ville, Vincennes, Bedford, Terre Haute, Lafayette, Michigan 
City, Fort Wayne, South Bend, each independent, but sus- 
taining prescribed legal relations with every other and with 
the general organ ination. 

The chaj-ter was to run for twenty-five years, all banking 
powers to close January 1, 1857. The original capital stock 
was *l.eOO,000 in *50 shares, one half to be held by the State, 
the other by individuals or coj^iorations. For the purpose 
of providmg funds on the part of the State to pay her sub- 
scription of stock in said bank and certain advances to 
stockholders, the State Canal Commissioners were authorized 
to contract a loan of $1,300,000, bearing not to exceed live per 

• See Blaukford, vol. i, p, 287, and Dillon, p. 647. 
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cent intereHt, and payable after tMrty years at the pleasure 
of the State. 

It waa provided that the State Bank, and each and every 
branch of it, should be mutually i-esponsible for all the debts, 
notes, and engagements of any of them. Dividends, how- 
ever, of the several banks v^ere declared independently. The 
portion of oar pernianeut School Fund now under considera- 
tion is derived from the provisions of section 15 of the act,* 
which reads as follows; 

" There shall be deducted from the dividends and retained 
in the bank each yeai- the sum of twelve cents and a half on 
each share of stock other than that held by the State, which 
shall constitutfi part of the permanent fund to be devoted 
to purposes of common-school education, under the direction 
of the General Assembly, and shall be suffered to remain in 
the bank and accumulate until such appropriation by the 
General Assembly; and said tax shall be in lieu of all other 
assessments on stock in said bank." 

About 16,000 shares were so held by individuals or cor- 
porationa, yielding more than $S,000 annually. The pro- 
ceeds were allowed to accumulate in bank and in charge of 
the Sinlring Fund Commiasioners, but after 1843 were depos- 
ited in the State treasury and loaned, as were the university 
and other funds, providing that so much of the Bank Fund 
as should be apphed to the use of the State should " remain 
a debt against the State, due to said fund, to be repaid with 
interest, t 

By an act of 18i3 more than $30,000 were distributed to the 
counties, which has since heen augmented to about $80,000. 
Since 1853, of course, it forms a part of the Common School 
Fund, and does not have separate appearance in the official 
reports of the department.! 

• Sco Herieed Swtutoa, 1838. p. 98. 
t BoviBcd StatuUi, 1843, p. SS7. 

I For an exhibit of the distribution of this fund to ci 
BuperinteDdent'a Scport far 1873, Part II, p. 1G9, 
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5. The SirikiTig Fund. 

At the time of the organization of the State Bank, from 
which originated the laft fund named, and to pay for slock, 
as has been aU'eady mentioned, the State issued and sold in 
London its coupon bonds, bearing five per cent interest. 
Liooking to the meeting of these obligations at maturity, a 
p inking Fund was created, as provided in sections 113 and 
114 of the bank charter, as follows : 

" Seo. 113, There shall be created a fund to be called the 
'Sinking Fund,' which shall consist of : 1. All unapplied 
balances of the loan or loans procured on the part of the 
State for its stock in the State Bank, or for the purpose of 
being loaned to stockholders to enable them to meet their 
stock installments in the bank. 2. The semi-annual pay- 
ments of interest on the State loans to stockholders and the 
Buma that shall be received in payment of said loans. 8. 
The dividends that shall be declared and paid by the State 
Bank on the State stock and the dividends accruing on such 
portions of the stock belonging to the other stockholders _as 
shall have been paid by the loaa on the part of the State, and 
which shall not have been repaid by such stockholders. 

"Seo. 114. The principal and interest in said Sinking 
Fmid shall be reserved and set apart : 1. For the purpose of 
liquidating and paying off the loan or loans and the inter- 
est thereon that shall be negotiated on the part of the St^to. 
2. For the payment of its stock in the State Bank and the 
second and third installments au the shares of other stock- 
holders in said hank. 3, And shall not be expended for any 
other purpose until said loan or loans and the interest there- 
on and incidental expenses shall have been fully paid ; and 
after the payment of said loan or loaus, the interest, and 
expenses, the residue of said fund r.hall be a permanent 
fund, and appropriated to the cause of common-school edu- 
cation, in such manner as the General Atssemhly shall here- 
after direct.'" 

1 is an admirable iastance— one in a thousand — of the 
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fathers building better than they knew. Banking interests 
in Indiana gave no precedents of large return?. Two dec- 
ades of experience were anything else but encouraging. 
It was meant that the Sinking Fund should pay ; it might 
do more. In this event it was suggested by the Hon, John 
Beard, representative in the Legislature from Montgomery 
County, that the surplus profite of the bank should be de- 
voted to education. Perhaps, as has been feelingly said by 
the Hon. John Coburu, "not one man in a hundred in our 
State knows the name of him who proposed that the surplus 
proceeds of the stock of the State in the State Bank of In- 
diana should be appropriated as a School Fund. He is one 
of our greatest public benefactors, a venerable, simple-heart- 
ed, clear-headed, sound-minded old gentleman, living in 
Montgomery County, named John Beard. His name ought 
to be precious in the heart of every boy or girl who enjoys 
the beneflts of free schools. When he proposed the meas- 
ure it was hardly treated seriously. Nobody thought any- 
thing would be left as a surplus; he himself doubtless did 
not realize its importance. But so it was, he put the net 
where it caught the golden fish, and we thaiik him for it ten 
thousand times ; and we thank those steady, straightfor- 
ward, strictly upright Bnanciera who husbanded these funds 
for us." • 

It was a happy thought of a noble son of the Old North 
State. For fifteen years he honored his county and the 
State in the halls of legislation with a service that easily 
dignifies the century for Indiana and bestows perpetual 
blessing upon her children. And in the constitution of our 
School Fund the service of John Beard must stand alongside 
those of Nathan Dane, Colonel Timothy Pickering, and Dr. 
Manasseb Cutler. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the two men who 
did most to shape the early school administration of In- 
diana — the one its finances the other its system — were both 

■ See Tuttle's Itlstory or IdiIUqb, p. 418. 
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from Montgomery County ; Caleb Mills, originally from 
New Hampshire, scholarly a.nd professional, worthy de- 
scendant of the ultra-devout, severely Calvinistic Puritan; 
John Beard, from the far South, stanch advocate of free- i 
dom, friend of the people, and of characteristic soundnesft I 
and balance of mind. Reaching Montgomery County i 
1833, Mr. Beard was in the Legislature in 1827, where he 
stood for the abolition of impnsonnient for debt, a liberal 
exemption of property from execution, life sentence as a 
substitute for capital punishment, and a generous system of 
internal improvement, not leas than a liberally supported, 
free State education. He was receiver in the land ofiice at 
Crawfordsville from 1841 to 1813, and ia described by one 
who knew him as " a wallring history of Indiana " for the 
fifty years of his life in the State. He died September 29, 1874. 

It was estimated by Mr. Kinney, writing in 1835, that 
within eleven yeaj^ if wisely managed, the Sinking Fund 
would be sutHcient to pay off the original loan. And the 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch, cashier of the Fort Wayne branch 
bank, director of the State Bank, and afterward Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, in his Men and Measures of Half 
a Century, said: "Long before their maturity the State was 
in condition to retire the bonds. But, although her general 
credit had been broken down in the crisis of 1S37, and her 
other bonds were for a number of years regarded as bein^ 
well-nigh valueless, these bank bonds could not be reached, I 
although a handsom.o premium was offered for them." 

Within seven years, indeed, the fund had so accumulated 
that the Legislature enacted a law (February 6, ISil) to the 
effect that when debts due the fund had been collected the 
amount should be invested in the State Bank stock, whose 
proceeds in dividends and interest, after paying interest on 
bank bonds, should be paid into the State treasury. Ttiis 
payment was held to be a loan to the State from the Sinking 
Fund, bearing six per cent interest, the principal and interest 
of which were to be paid to the School Fund at the expira- 
tion of the banking period. Under this act the State ti-eaa- 
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ui-er received for that year (1841) 127,061.51, and for the 
year following' J39,476.32. The total payments made up to 
December, 1813, aggregated $115,781.27, and prior to Decem- 
ber, 18i7, $280,070.1)4. 

The official reports of 1855 show the accumulated surplus 
to have been $1,465,788,97, in 1857 it amounted to $1,955,- 
461.59, and in 1858 $2,780,604.36, so proStable did the enters 
prise prove to be. By an act of the Assembly of 1859 this 
reaidue, or a part of it, was, under specified conditions, or- 
dered to be distributed to the several counties. According- 
ly, in September, 1859, $145,000 were so distributed, and in 
January, 1860, $84,574.86 more, reaching altogether sixty- 
one counties, and equalizing the amounts of Common School 
Fund, held by the counties eeverally, in proportion to the 
number of children listed for common-school purposes.* 
This money was made a part of the Common School Fimd, 
and as such loaned and made subject to the same conditions 
as other school funds. 

By acts of December 20 a,nd 81, 1865, the balance stjll in 
the hands of the Sinking Fund Commissioners was ordered 
to be converted into State stocks, the office of the Commis- 
sion abolished after January, 1867, and the entu-e fund there- 
after to be known as " School Fund." 

These bonds were aa follows: 



^ 



January 1, ISfiT *T09,oa* B6 

JimnaiT 20, IS67 2,fl5S,05I 30 

May 1,1868 184,384 00 

January BO, 1871 177,700 00 

May 8, 1878 175,787 07 

Total $3,004,788 BSf 



Some additional amounts have been realized, and either 
distributed to the counties (1860) or included in the State 

* Sae Eighth Annual Keport of tbe SupcHnCendont of Fiiblio Instnio- 
tion of Indiana, p. IS. 

t By act of the Lagislatnro, 1S8B, thes* moneya also were dUtriboted 
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bonds noted above, making the total proceeds of the Sinking 
Fund to be about $4,255,731.87, or 43 per cent of the entire 
School Fund of the State. 

For the preservation of these funds, and their faithful 
devotion to the interests of conimon-school education, the 
honor of the State was pledged— in the words of the act — 

"For the perpetual preservation of the principal of said 
school and other trust funds, and for the payment of tho 
semi-annual interest accruing thereon, for the purposes con- 
templated in the creation of sa id funds, the faith of the State 
is hereby irrevocably pledged." The spirit of the statute was 
reaffirmed also in the Ckinstifcution of 1851, which declares 
that " the fund arising from the one hundred and fourteenth 
section of the charter of the State Bank of Indiana shall be 
and remain a perpetual part of the Common School Fund of 
Indiana." 



CHAPTER XV. ,, 

SCHOOL FimDS {Ooaltnaid). 

6. The Surplus Revenue fund. 

Priok to 1825 the monetary and other interests of the 
United States had been characterized by much confusion and 
complexity. The Federal debt of the Revolution amounted 
to nearly $40,000,000, and the State debts assumed by the 
General Government to twice SB much more. The Louisi- 
ana purchase of 1803, together vrith certain individual claims 
upon the Fi-ench, made a debt of $15,000,000, paid by the 
United States in bonds drawing sis per cent interest, and 
due in fifteen years. The debt incident to the war of 1812 
added another jlO0,0OO,O00. 

Notwithstanding all which, by the second quarter of the 
century, and within a single generation of "Washington, and 
especially during the decade after 1827, the prosperity of the 
country was almost widiout precedent. The National debt 
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had been liquidated, and there actually renmiued in the treas- 
ury a surplus of about ^0,000,000. By an act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 23, 1836, initiated and championed by Mr. Web- 
ster, it was provided "that the money which shall be in tho 
Treasury of the United States on the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, (after) reserving the sura 
of five millions of dollars, shall be dexwsited with such of tho 
several States in proportion to their representatives in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United States as shall 
by law authorize their treasurers, or other competent authori- 
ties, to receive the same on the tenns hereinafter specified." 

These " terms" required an official receipt for the money, 
and an obligation on tho part of the Slate to pay the same, 
or any part thereof, when called for by the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury.* It was estimated by Mr. Webster 
and his colleagues that there would be at the time of distri- 
bution ^7,468,659.47 to be disposed of. Upon this basis the 
division was made. The entire amount was to be paid in 
four equal installments, each amounting to §9,367,214.87, and 
all during the year 1837. 

The partition being made to twenty-six States, Indiana's 
share was *!,] 47,005. 92. By act of the State Legislature, 
February 6, 1837, in advance of their receipt, the first and 
second installments, each of 1^286,731.48, were set apart for 
the purposes of common schools, and the third and fourth 
ordered to be invested in bank stock in the recently estab- 
lished State Bank. The first three installments were promptly 
paid ; what should have been the fourth was by act of Con- 
gresst deferred for a year. J The treasury still being empty, 
this was never paid. The total revenue deposit consequently 
was but $38,101,644.61, of which Indiana's share was $860,- 
254.44. In the actual outcoffie, therefore, the schools, being 
given the first two instaUmcnIs, received the full amount of 
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their original appropriatioa — $573,502,96 — while the Stats. ^^H 
Bauk got $386,751.48 only. ^H 
This, consitteriag the distressing financial condition of ^^H 
the State, was an act of far-seeing generosity. Nearly 
$6,000,000 had already heen spent upon the great system of 
internal improvemenla, whose completion seemed likely to 
require more than twice as much more. The public debt 
■was $18,000,000. It might have been expected that the State 
would apply the Federal deposit to easing the burdens of 
taxation. In ten States the money was so applied to general ^_ 
purposes. Eight States gave the whole of it to education : ^^H 
four of these were in the South, two in New England, and ^^H 
two—New York and Ohio— of the middle West. Eight ^^M 


Table tlmiiing IJie BUribatitm of Sarptut Bevaiue. ^^M 


STATES. 


^cS'- 


ii'^uf 


Applied ^H 
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Education. ^^^| 
General purpows. ^^^H 

Edueatjon! ^H 
Educadon, one tliird. ^^M 
EduoaCioD, in part. . ^^^M 

Eductlnn: ** ^H 
General purpoaca. ^^H 
General purpose". ^^^H 
General purpracs. ^^^H 
Education, impart. ^H 
Genernl purposes. ^^H 
Edacstion. ^^H 
Internal improvemcnta. ^^^H 
General purposes. ^^^H 

Eduoatio'n. ^H 
Educat oD, in part. ^^H 

Education. In port. ^^^H 
Education. ' ^^M 
EduaaUon, one third. ^^M 
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General prnpoeao. ^^^ 




280,751 48 
764,670 fll 
386,761 48 

I,OS0,423 09 
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S60,e64 44 

1,443,757 40 
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955,838 27 

1,S38,178 BT 
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286:T51 48 
em.OBR 78 
7M,870 61 
4,014,630 71 
1,-483,767 40 
2,007,200 SO 
2,e^* 80 
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1,433,757 40 
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The preceding table U latsen from the New York Historical 
Becorda, 1885, page 91, showing the distribution by Statea. 
Of the total deposit, aboiit fourteen millions went for educa- 
tion — or one half of it. 

By llie same act of February 6, 1837, it was ordered that 
(hia 1673,502.96 shoiild be distributed to the counties of the 
State in proportion to the taxable polls for the year 1836, the 
interest to be used for the support of public schools. The 
loan was limited to five years, but was, in 1842, extended 
another five years. In the Eeviseci Statutes of 1843 this 
fund (ignoriug that wliich was invested iu bank stock) was 
designated as the Surplus RcTenue Fund, for the preserva- 
tion of which the several counties should be held liable; and 
for the payment of the annual interest thereon at the rate 
established by law, devoted to the support of public schools 
in such counties.* 

By section 2, Arliule VIII, of the new Constitution, the 
Surplus Revenue Fund was made a part of the Common 
School Fund, and so has been no longer sepai'ately reported. 

7. Delinquent Tax Funds. 

Tlie following paragraph is inserted because of its histori- 
cal significance and i-elation to the beginnings and legal 
constitution of the school moneys, rather than for any real 
addition to the permanent State endowment. 

The Congressional Township, Saline, and Seminary 
Funds all originated in or were confirmed by the Constitu- 
tion of 1816, and so antedated the Delinquent Tax Fund 
(1833). But the first has never been made or considered a 

" Fnr llie dl-tribatlon of the snrplns revenue to couDtiea, 18BT, bm 
Snperinlenilorii'a Report, 18T2, Part n, p. 16B. Three oountios— De Kalb, 
Lake, sad WallH—DeViir claimed tiioir tbsna of tlits hind ((2,135.60 each), 
■0 Ihnt the anionnl nctuslly dialributed to the pountjea wsa but $587,128.18. 
Tho counties of ISenton, Blackfoni, Howard, Jasper, Nowlon, Ohio, PuIobW, 
Starke, Tipton, and Wbitloj were ftrmed lattr. The deflciondes in these 
counties were made up in 18a*by a distribulaon of ocrtnic balances of Snlino 
nnd Bank Tax Funda. 
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part of any permanent State fund; the second was not so 
appropriated until 1833, and the last in 1851. 

So tliat it is historically true that the statutory origin of 
our present raagniflcent School Fund was in tlie Legislature 
of 1831-33 taking form aa"An Act to provide a fund to 
encourage Common Schools." * It was prescribed that upon 
lands, whether of non-residents or others, whose taxes were 
delinqueat for three years, the School Oommissioners should 
charge up a penalty of 50 per cent on the taxes, and at the 
rate of 100 per cent per annum on said tax until the same 
shall be paid; specifying that "the said tax, penalty, and 
percentage shall he a lien on the land until paid to the School 
Comnussioner; the same to be loaned out in the same man- 
ner as the moneys arising from the sale of school sections. 
And the interest on such loans shall be faithfully and equally 
applied for the use of the conunon schools in the manner 
hereafter directed by the Legislature." 

After three years, further, it ■was provided that " the land 
might be sold for the purpose of augmentiug said Common 
School Fund." Two years later (February 7, 1835) the Legis- 
lature enacted that "'moneys raised by this act, or the act 
to provide a fund to encourage common schools, shall, by 
the School Commissioner of each county, or other officer 
acting in his stead, from time to time as the moneys may 
come into his hands, be paid to the order of the township 
trustees in the same manner as the township money is now 
disbursed," In 1839, Mr. Kinney, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, in a masterly report to the House of 
Representatives, estimated that the proceeds of the land-tax 
sales for the State amounted to not less than $10,000 annual- 
ly; but complained, and justly it seems, that, contrary to the 
express provisions of the law, the principal was being used. 
In the Eevised Statutes of 1843 delinquent taxes are other- 
wise disposed of, and do not elsewhere receive mention. 

During its existence the law was one whose operation 

" ApprovedFehmarr 2, 1833. 
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afFected alien land owners most; perhaps it wus meant to do 
so chieflj. From fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars, per- 
hapa, were derived from this source, and, except for the ex- 
pense of handling, went, as other school revenue, for the 
current support of the township schools. No record appears 
of any additions made to the permanent fund. 

By an act of the Legislature, approved March 3, 1833, 
county treasurers were authorized "to sell lands returned 
delinquent for seven years, and apply tlie proceeds to the 
Common School Fund of the State." 

8. The StL-amp Laiid Fund. 

In order to undei^tand the Swamp Land donation, it is 
nocesaary to take a survey, triefly, of the history of the en- 
terprise before it touched Indiana. 

Ten years prior to the grant Arkansas and Missouri had 
asked through Congress the means for, or the privilege of, 
draining' and ao "reclaiming cei'tain swamp and waste lands 
lying along their boundai'ie-s. In 1847 the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office recommended that "such swamp 
and other lands as are from local causes unfit for settlement 
and cultivation in their present condition " be granted by 
Congress to the States in which they lie, " in order that such 
portions of them as may he reclaimed may be made product- 
ive and available to such States for purposes of education, 
internal improvement, and such other public uses as those 
States may deem beat calculated to advance their own. pecul- 
iar interests." * It will be seen that here is a suggestion of 
educational uses of the proceeds of these swamp lands, 
though associated with others. The year following a hill 
was reported to Congress, hut, failing of passage, it was re- 
placed (1849} by another, whose benefits and provisions 
were, by the committee, extended not to Arkansas alone, but 

• For a fill! praaenlation of tha qnestion of Land Grants, (ind Bspecially 
of tha Svnmp Land Onint, see Knig:fat'B Ilintory RnJ MuuH^emcnt of Lund 
Gtsnta fw Education in tha Nortbwost Teiriloi?. 
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"to eacli of the other States of the Union in which such 
Bwatnp and overflowed lands may be Kituuttd," in which 
form it was approved September 28, 1850. 

The article required a survey, description, certified lists, 
and plats of the lands, the issue of the patents therefor, and 
the fee simple of such lands to be vested in the States, sub- 
ject to the disposal of the respective Legislatures. 

No mention was made of the objects of the grant except 
that "the proceeds of said lands, whether from sale or by 
direct appropriation in kind, shall be apphed exclusively, as 
far as necessary, to the purpose of reclaiming said lands " by 
means of the necessary levees and drains. " The possibility 
of surplus revenue accruing to the State," however, says Mr. 
Knight,* "was known to the committee who reported the 
bill to Congress in 1850. In their reiJort they quoted with 
approval the suggestion of the Land Commissioner regard- 
ing the use which the States might make of the proceeds of 
the lands." 

The total amount of lands pateJited to the several States 
i^gregated 48,802,871 acres. Of the States of the Northwest 
TeiTitory, Indiana and Wisconsin, by Constitutional pro- 
Tisioii, dedicated the surplus proceeds to education ; and Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois, by statutory enactment, within ten 
years. Prior to 1880 the lands conveyed were as follows: 
Ohio, 25.640 acres; Indiana, 1,257,588 acres; Illinois, 1,454,- 
283 acres; Michigan, 5,659,217 acres; Wisconsin, 3,071,459 
acres. In 1851 the Governor estimated Indiana's grant at a 
million and a quarter of acres. Up to June, 1S53, there had 
been patented in the six land districts of the State 1,210,6S0 
acrea. By the State Department of Public Instruction it 
was finally reported as 981,683 acres. Much of it is not even 
yet reclaimed. 

The money returns from the lands are more uncertain 
than the surveys and maps. The Educational Committee in 
the Constitutional Convention placed the probable surplus 
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to be turned into the School Fund at half a million dollars. 
Governor Wright, quoted above, anticipated an increase of 
the School Fuud from this source of not lees than a million 
dollars. Hon. J. P. Drake, Treasurer of the State, and ex- 
oj^cto Su peri ul«n dent of Common Schools at the time of the 
grant, estimated their probable value to the schools at $700,- 
000. Greatly as these estiniates differed, they were all far 
from correct. The sequel came soon. The auditor's reports, 
after 1853, do not mention "the swamp lands as even a possi- 
ble source of income. The proceeds were absorbed in the 
efEort and pretense of draining them. In 1865 Hon. George 
W. HosB, Superintendent of Public Instruction, bemoaned 
the fact that while most of the lands had then been sold, 
"nothing from their source had been added to the fund." 
" It is, however, believed," he continues, " by good men that 
much might have been added thus if the Swamp Land Com- 
niissioners had cared less for themselves and more for edu- 
cation — briefly and plainly, if they had all been honest." 
Indeed, it is greatly to be regretted that nothing has been 
realized from so promising a grant. Ohio and Indiana only 
of this group of States have lost the whole of it. Michigan 
reports not less than f 400.000; Illinois, $1,000,000; and Wis- 
consin, $1,147,071— all devoted to education. At the rat« of 
proceeds in Illinois, Indiana should have had $850,000 from 
these lands. 

At one time— about 1870— $42,000 of this fund was reported 
as lying in the State treasury, but after 1872 it no longer 
appears in the reports. Even this was used, perhaps, upon 
the land. The schools have none of it. 

The most hopeful view, perhaps, that may be taken of 
the entire transaction is fairly presented in the reflections 
of Superintendent Mills in the fourth annual report of the 
department, 1855, Even then, but five years after the dona- 
tion had been so generously made, the indications were that 
"the heir of this noble bequest would find among its assets, 
after the debts were paid, little else than the good-will of t^e 
. testator and the kind wishes of his executors." 
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It was not uncommon for Pcof . Mills to see better things 
for the State than a large endowment of education even. 
At one time, commenting upon the Congressional Township 
Fund, he was led to say that if the entii'e sist«enth section 
fund could be exchanged for an all-pervading and liberal 
sentiment toward learning, the State would be the better for 
it. So in this instance he was constrained to add: "Though 
the Swamp Land Fund will be completely exhausted in 
rendei'ing these lands fit for agricultural purposes, yet its 
conversion into material ditches will not be without a fa- 
vorable connection with the educational interests of the 
Btate. Thousands of acres will thus be redeemed from the 
dominion of frogs and fever miasma and converted into 
fields loaded with the rich fruits of the earth, or clothed with 
flocks and herds more numerous than ever graced the in- 
closures of the man of Uz. The revenue ultimately arising 
from the agricultural improvements of these lands will 
doubtless prove more extensively and permanently useful 
to the cause of popular education than the entire proceeds 
of their sale would have effected had they all been added to 
the School Fund. Though this fund of magniBcent dimeu- 
sious has been literally drained, yet its underdrains wUl im- 
part increased fertility to the educational manor, whose pro- 
ceeds will be an ample equivalent for all disappointed hopes 
in that direction," 

The State has yet some thousands of acres to be drained 
and reclaimed; but whether the School Fund will profit 
thereby remains to be seen. 

9. Contingent Funds. 
Aside from the determinable contributions to the perma- 
nent school funds already noted— the Congressional Town- 
ship, Saline, County Seminary, Delinquent Tai, Bank Tax, 
Surplus Eevenue, Swamp Land, and Sinking Funds— the 
State fund has at various times, and in unequal and an- 
nually varying amounts, received additions from other and 
incidental, though sometimes even more productive, s 
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The moneys referred to are generally the outcome of 
statutory provision, though occasioaally given permanence 
by coQEtitutional requiremenla, and are exceedingly varia- 
ble. They are grouped together under the bead of " Contin- 
gent Funds," and include (1) escbeatM estates, (2) the pro- 
ceeds of estray sales, (3) certain taxes assessed upon corpora- 
tions, (4) fines assessed for breaches of the penal laws of the 
State, (5) forfeitures, and (6) the net proceeds of sales of the 
Michigan road lands. 

Upon a final summary it will be found that little has 
been added to the permanent fund from any of these sources 
or all combined; but they show clearly a wholesome and 
saving tendency to regard the encouragement of public ele- 
mentary education as deserving of every consideration. If 
these have added little, their planning has been part of a 
movement which baa added much. They illustrate well the 
general policy. 

(1) Escheated Ebtateb. 

Prior to the middle of the century there had already ac- 
cumulated in the State treasury about 13,600 of estates 
without known heirs. 

In the Revised Statutes of 1843 it was provided* that "if 
any person dying intestate shall leave no heirs or kindred 
entitled to the inheritance . . . his estate shall escheat to 
the State of Indiana, to be applied exclusively to the support 
of common schools of the several townships of the county 
or counties in which such may be situated, in such manner 
as may be directed by law." A similar provision appears in 
section 367, chapter xxx, of the same laws. But no mention 
is there op elsewhere made of any legislative direction as to 
the use of the moneys. Esther there were no moneys or 
their statutory disposition was neglected. The revised Con- 
stitution also specifies as a part of the Common School Fund 
"all lands and other estates which shall escheat to the State 
for want of heirs or kindred entitled to the inheritance "—a 
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proTisioa wUch was reaf&rmed by tlie law of 1852 in as 
many words. 

Seeing that, being paid into ihe State treasury, no proflts 
were derived from these moneys. Superintendent Rugg * rec- 
ommended that they be paid into the county treasury and 
there added to the Common School Fund, invested as such, 
and the proceeds used in the county where collected. 

By November, 1865, the accumulations amounted to 
15,888.03, and three years later ki 816,702. ■12. Superintendent 
Hohbs (1868) urged that, while no records existed to indicate 
whether this money had really escheated, and the whole de- 
posit might bo only an illusion, " it be put into active service 
for the beneEt of public schools until it can find legal claim- 
ants," and that a date be specified "after which claims shall 
not be allowed, that it may properly escheat to the Slate." 

MUton B. Hopkins also (1873) found more than $17,000 
unclaimed estates lying in the treasury, and asked for some 
law defining the period of escheat. But nothing was done, 
and nothing haa since been done. In neither instance was 
the recommendation even considered. While nominally, 
then, for fifty years a souree of revenue to the schools, e&- 
cheated estates have not added a dollar to the fund or rev- 
enuc. 

(2) Ebthaib. 

Under the earlier law, money realized from the sale of 
estraya was turned into the county trea-Hury. But by act of 
January 15, 1841, such accumulations were transferred to 
the Common School Fund of the county, and required to 
be apportioned among the several school districts. This, 
however, was held and disti'ibut«d as revenue, and was in no 
sense an endowment. 

In the Revised Statutes t it is provided further concern- 
ing animals adrift, that after their sale, according to the 
terms of the statute, the net proceeds, after expenses, " shall 

* Eighth Annual Hepoit, IGES, p. 11. 

1 1852, Dhsp. iv, aoc. T, p, 103. See also School Law, 1889, p, II. 
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be paid over to the county treasui-er, . . . for the u 
mon schoolB, and shall belong to and become a part of the 
State Common School Fund, and shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of State by the treasurer receiving the same tot 
that purpose." The period for reclaiming by the owner woa 
fixed at one year. 

Up to 1959 Superintendent Eugg reported that nothing 
had been added to the fund bo as to produce any revenue. 
Since then, for thirty years, it haa received no separate men' 
tion by the department, and has really made but insigniH- 
cant contributioua to the fund. In general, the legal ex- 
penses involved in the impounding and sales consume the 
proceeds. In the ten years from 1881 to 1890, inclusive, the 
total estray fund amounts to about 1750. Though accurate 
statistics can not be had, it is safe to say that the aggregate 
additions made from this source are something less than a 
thousand dollars. 

(3) COBPOBJIION TilKS. 

In the now historical " Act to increase and extend the 
benefits of common schools" of 1849 was taken the first 
step in a really serious effort to secure general schooling. 
For the furnishing of means it included, besides a State tax of 
ten cents on each hundred dollars of property and a twenty- 
flve^ent poll lax, " a tax " also " of three dollars on each one 
hundred dollars ... on the amount of all premiums received in 
this State for insurance on property or lives within the same 
by agents of insurance companies not chartered therein." 
Section 8 specified that " these taxes (except that upon insur- 
ance premiums) should, together with the Surplus Hevenue 
Fund, the Saline, and Bank Tax Fund, be ... set apart for 
the support of schools within the respective counties of the 
State, aud be denominated the County Common School 
Fund." 

On the contrary, it was spocifled that the insui-ance tax 
should, through the Treasurer of the State, he apportioned 
among the several counties of the State according to the 
number of polls therein, the Treasurer paying over to the 
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several county treasurers "their respective proportions of 
said fund, which shall he added to aod become a part of the 
County Common School Fund." 

It is not at all clear that this tax upon the business of 
foreign insurance companies was meant to be held in trust 
as a permanent fund, though the woi-ding of the law and its 
association with the other invested funds suggest it. If there 
were such taxes, however, devoted to education, they went as 
revenue, not into tlie investments. Nevertheless, it gave a 
kind of excuse for the action of the convention, and of the 
next follo\ving Legislatui-e, in including taxes upon corpo- 
rations as a possible source of revenue for the schools. In 
the Constitution the last-mentioned constituent element of 
the pennanenl Common School Fund comprises "taxes 
upon the property of corporations that may be assessed by 
the General Assembly for common-school purposes." The 
provision was made a part of the statutory law of the schools 
the year following, and gave early proniise of returns. The 
promise seeras not to have had even the beginning of ful- 
fillment. If there were sucli proceeds, they have not been 
made matters of record. Superintendent Eugg, indeed, in 
1859 found that they had " never been separated from other 
school bixcs and added to the Common School Fund; but 
they had gone to the account of revenue, and as such been 
expended," implying the existence of such moneys, but 
ehai^ing theu- diversion to the annual revenue. 

In the year 1847, consequently under the old Constitu- 
tion, a charter was granted for the building of a railroad be- 
tween Indianapolis and Terre Haute, now the Vandalia 
Line. Among the provLsions of the act of incorporation 
was one to the effect that " when the aggregate amount of 
dividends declared shall amount to the full sum invested, 
and ten percentum per annum thereon, the Legislature may 
so regulate the tolls and freights that not more than fifteen 
per cent per annum shall he divided on the capital em- 
ployed, and the surplus profits, if any, after paying the ex- 
penses and receiving such proportion as may he necessary 
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for future contingeDcies, shall be paid over to the Treaaurer 
of State for the use of common schools." * 

At least thi-ee legislatures prior to 1870 had. sought to re- 
cover for tho School Fuud a supposed surplus due the State 
from this corporation, but without avail. Attorney-General 
WilliamsoD, who brought suit in the name of the State iu 
1865, held that no action could be maintained without fur- 
ther legislation. In 1870 proceedings were instituted in the 
Putnam Circuit Court by the local prosecutor, assisted by 
Judge Claypool and W. K. Harrison, for the recovery of 
$1)00,000. The case was venued, and has since been known 
as the "Owen County case." Five years later, after a tedious 
but sometimes exciting trial, the question went to the jury, 
who stood eleven for the 8tate, but, before any decision 
was reached, tlie case was dismissed by the judge. This sud- 
den and strange termination encouraged tho public belief in 
the strength of the case. 

In the mean time, at the special session of the Legislature 
(1873), the Committee on Bailroads was ordered to investi- 
gate the matter. After some consideration, the amount 
probably due was put, by the chairman, at from one to two 
miilions of dollars. The niatter was not brought to action, 
however, and dropped out of notice. 

Under Attorney-General Busidrk the case was again 
brought to trial in Marion County (1875), but in the Supreme 
Court was dismissed on a technicality. The most recent 
otBcial attention given the case was in the Legislature of 
1S89, when an investigation was ordered upon a joint reso- 
lution of both houses, but, because of some supposed irregu- 
larity, no inquiry waa had.t 

• Local Lima of Indiana, IMT, aec 23, pp. J7-84. 

t An inMroi'ting nnd dotmled review of the case and its history ap- 
jjoiired in tlie Inilianapolia Senticipl, Mondny, Fcbniarj S, 1891, No otIiCT 
Inatonco haa baen found of m Bttempt to increase the permflnont fund by 
u tax upon earpomtiotiB. Of the inorits of this ca^e it is not in plaee here 
to speak. It onlf oonoema the pn^sent distun^ion to note tho fact, and its 
relaCIoD to the movement for aiujh fijnd is tbe Stale, 






ORIGIN AND niSTORY OF THE COMMON SCDOOL FDXD. gOT 
(if FiBEB ASS FoBFerrimEa. 

Under the " Seminary Larw of 1818," which was stiU in 
operation in 1843,* ''lines assessed for any breach of the 
penal laws" were to be paid into the treasury of the county, 
and applied to the public seminaries of that county. By a 
special act in the latter year.f entitled an " Act to assist and 
make commoa schools more efEective," it was provided that 
''money collected ou every forfeiture on a recoguisance shall 
be regarded aud held as belonging to, and a part of, the 
Common School Fund of tLe county within which such 
recognizance is or shall be taken and forfeited." That " such 
money shall be paid over to, and managed by, the same au- 
thority as is now or may be intrusted with the receiving and 
managing of the Common School Fund of the proper county, 
and such money shall be managed in the same manner as 
other common -school funds axe or may bo managed by 
law." 

By the Constitution of 1851 both these were regarded as 
conti-ibuting to the permanent funds in the interests of 
common schools, and were included in the enumeration in 
section 2. t This disposition of both fines and forfeitures 
was reafiSrmed by the school law of 1853. No official infor- 
mation is satisfactory touching the returns from these sources 
up to the inauguration of our present system. 

Under the old seminary policy, aside from the tuition 
fees, fines constituted a large part of the resources. Indeed, 
a recent chronicler' of early incidents mentions a noted 
pugilist of Johnsoa County fifty years ago who boasted, so 
frequent were his combats, and so regular his fines, that " he 
carried one comer of the County Seminary." From what is 
known of the society of that day, there is every reason to 
believe that both the occasion for and the assessment of 

• Soe Revised StatutoB, 18*3, p. 249. 

tIbld.,lB«, p. 1053. 

t Seatioa 3, Atticlo VIII. Savisod BtutuleB, 1853, p. 63. 

"Soe Judge Baata io IlUtory of Jahnson CauMj, p. 8S9. 
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fines for disturbance of tlie pea<^e were sufficiontly i 



how ^^ 



There seems tot have been recognized the danger, 
ever, that these flues would be evaded or lost to the fund, for 
on the day of the passage of the free-school act another was 
approved " to i-egulate the remission of fines and forfeitures," 
requiring that '' all applicants to the Governor for the remis- 
sion of lines and forfeitures should forward to )iim with their 
application the opinion of the propriety of doing so of a 
majority of the following officers in the county where the 
fines were assessed or forfeiture occurred, viz. : The Clerk 
of the Circuit Court, Auditor, Sheriif, County Treasurer, and 
such officers as shall from time to time have the care and 
custody of the Common School Fund within the county." 
A study of the records suggests that there was abundant need 
of this pi^caution. 

Prof. Milb had, in his messages, inveighed against the 
waste of those moneys on their way to the school treasuries; 
and in 1861 Superintendent Fletcher very mildly, but plainly, 
suggested to the Governor gwsat discretion in the exercise of 
his power, and '" that those who have made fortunes by he- 
coming surety for scoundrels whom they have persuaded to 
run away will find that your Excellency is not engaged in 
the business of compounding felonies," 

In 186S the department reported additions to the common- 
school revenue of "about $3,000 per annum," through addi- 
tions to the fund from fines and forfeitures. Even these 
returns were small— out of all proportion to the means— lead- 
ing the Hon. Milton B. Hopkins to say : ♦ " There is a wide- 
spread belief and a deep-felt conviction among school ofii- 
cers and many others Uiat the fines, forfeitures, and un- 
claimed witness fees that are parts of both fund and reve- 
nue are not faithfully reported by justices of the pooce and 
clerks of courts to the county commissioners." Further, ho 

* Report of SnperlntendcDt of Public EnstnictiOD, 1ST2, p. D3. 
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continued, "tho small amounts reported from tliis source 
from some counties would indicate cither that the morals of 
the people are far in advance of the morals of other coun- 
ties, or justice is not so faithfully administered." 

About the same time the Hon, Bay less W. Hanna, At- 
torney-General of the State, addressed a letter to the boards 
of commissioners in the several counties calling attention 
to the law concerning fines, forfeitures, and unclaimed fees, 
and suggesting that seventeen years (since the i-evised law 
of 1855) should have resulted ia vast revenues, but adding 
that the actual results were astounding. In vigorous lan- 
guage he charges that "a vast sum of money either has not 
been taxed and collected according to law, or, if collected, 
has been appropriated to personal gain. Either is a viola- 
tion of law, and should be met with investigation and pun- 
ishment." He charged too, officially and upon information, 
"that divers justices of the peace in different counties have 
not paid in a dollar of flues collected during years of serv- 
ice, thus diverting moneys which belong to tho Common 
School Fund, and that, too, in violation of a peual statute. 
Such malfeasance, where so much is at stake, should bo 
promptly corrected, to the fullest extent, in every county in 
the State." 

A table was appended to the circular showing that thirty- 
one counties had not paid in to the State treasury anything 
from fees, and that the other sixty counties had reported but 
87,826.55, an average annual yield from this source of $7.16 
for each county o( the Slate. What was truo of unclaimed 
fees was equally true of flues and forfeiturea. Bemission of 
both or failure to report them was common. The table on 
the nest page indicates the returns after 1867 of the latter. 
The former — " unclaimed tees " — being made a part of the 
school revenue, call for no treatment here. 

It is impossible, because of imperfect records, errors in 
reports, and occasional diversion of the funds, to be accurate 
either as to averages or totals of flues and forfeitures. The 
aggregate addition from this source is about a million and a 
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quarter of dollars, representing an average annual contribu- 
tion from each county of twelve thousand dollars, or an 
average annual increase of the permanent fund by about 
J50,000. 

(5) iIl('HIO*N KoiC L*ND Fl-NIJ. 

Of this fund it may be said, as of certain others already 
noted, it is chiefly interesting because of the opportunity, 
not for the outcome. 

Article II of the treaty with the Pottawattamie Indians, 
October 16, 182{i, ceded lands from Lake Michigan to tbo 
Wabash Eiver one hundred feet wide for a road; and one 
section of land additional for each mile of the road, and an- 
other section for each niile of a road from this Wabash ter- 
minus through Indianapolis to the Ohio Eiver. The year 
following the State was authorized to locate and make the 
road and dispose of the lands. The total cession amounted 
(as estimated) to over 170,000 acres. To this the State's title 
was confirmed by act of Congress, March 8, 1831. Some 
years later an act of the State Legislature provided than any 
excess of lands or proceeds, after specified surveys, opening, 
and improvement of the road, should, through the Slate 
treasury, be held for the benefit of the common schools. 
Nothing, however, is known, to have been realized from thJa 
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BOUPce, the moneys liaving been absorbed in the construction 
of the road. 

10. Analysis of the School Fund. 
Tbe subjoined outline will serre to exhibit the relations 
of the several parts of the general fund for education. The 
table is rather true historically than in fact, No. 5 of tha 
fised fuuds and 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the contingent funds be- 
ing practically non-productive. 

Table ahoiBiiuf Soarces of Echool Funds. 
■ CongrBBwoimi Toivnaliip Fund. 

Sflline Fund- 



Comi 



Sinking Fiind balance. 
Siratnp Land Fumi. 
C'oanly Seminar}' Fund. 



3. Escbcute. 
itingent. <^ i. Eetraya. 

S. Corporation tasca. 
S. Mit:lii^u road sales, 
|_ T. Delinquent ttueii. 

Below is given a table to exhibit more graphically the 
composition of what is now known in legal phrase as the 
Common School Fund. As has been elsewhere mentioned, 
the presentation can only bo approximately correct. What 
with loose boob-keeping, occasional confusion of funds, a few 
losses, and more careless reports, some of the amounts can 
only be estimated. It is suggestive, however, of the com- 
posite nature of the fund and its growth. 

Tabu shaaiag Aitali/iit oflhc Common School Fund. 
1 . The Buri>Ius rovanue (678,602 98 

5. Ttie Connly Seminiuy proceeds 103,835 03 

8. The bonk tai 80,000 00 

4. The saline londa prooccda 

6. TlioSinkinB Fund 
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^^^^H 1. Management of Permanent Funds. 

^^^^^ It will thus be seen that the Indiana Scliool Fund h 
■ been gathered from very divei-se sources, ia iinequally pro- 

I ductive, and variously iranaged. The preceding chapters 

I have aimed, primarily, to present the question hialoricaUy, 

' tracing the moneys from their origin as Slate investments, 

deposits, or proceeds, through their more important modifi- 
cations, and chiefly for the first period. Some of the funds, 
as that derived, or supposed to he, from the sale of swamp 
lands, and certain of the contingent funds, resting upon 
more recent legislation, have been followed down to the 
present. This seemed necessary, to make the view com- 
plete. 

As has heen seen, however, the new Constitution provided 
for the consolidation of all the endowments of elementary 
education into one "Common School Fund." In so far aa 
this relates to the Congressional Township Fund, it had been 
repeatedly urged by Prof, Mills in his messages to the Legis- 
latm« {1846-'50), and again in his letters to the convention. 
The experience of Michigan, admitted a State in 18^, almost 
twenty years after Indiana, hut with a school system from 
1837, emphasizes the unwisdom of the Indiana policy during 
that first generation of Statehood. It was advocated also in 
the convention by friends of a State-controlled system, and 
particularly by leading members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation. Henc« the provision of the new Constitution. 

Such policy, it was argued, wculd greatly simplify the 
management, the disbursement of revenues would be more 
economical, resources would be equalized for the State — the 
richsr and the poorer localities sharing privileges and re- 
sponsibilities alike — and the standard of general intelligence 
uniformly elevated. The former management of the school 
funds had been a process of dissipation. By a stroke of cen- _ 
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tralimtion it was meant to secvire an authoritatire control | 
and avoid waste. 

The sentiment was promptly iucorporated into tte general 
law enacted June, 1852, and appeared almost immediately in 
the action of at least a portion of the counties turning all of 
their school moneys into one fund, producing a common 
revenue. This meant, of course — could only mean — an 
equal sharing by all counties in the proceeds of the con- 
gresaiona! grant of lands, the Federal deposit, the Saline and 
Swamp Land funds, the Bank Tax and Sinking funds, fines, 
forfeitures, and escheats, seminary properties, and taxes upon 
corporations. " The State tax," also, to be assessed for school 
purposes, "instead of being distributed in the counties in 
which it was collected, was paid into the common fund for 
distribution throughout the whole State." 

The evident policy outlined by these constitutional and 
statntory provisions met with more or less opposition, and 
with other changes led to outspoken dissatisfaction. Prop- 
erty centers objected to paying a tax to assist in supporting 
schools in the poorer districts. Even the more dependent 
schools were willing to forego longer terms in order to have 
the management of their own funds. The privilege to ex- 
ercise local authority in school affairs was held dear by every 

But even more serious were complaints against the divert J 
sion of the Congressional Township Fund, and the equaliza- J 
tion of the proceeds by distribution, annually, to all the 
townships of the State. This fund, arising from the sale of 
the sixteenth section, varied greatly in amount in different 
townships, as has been seen, and it was claimed that " the 
Legislature had no right to divert it from the inhabitants of 
the particular townships to wliom it had been supposed to 
belong and consolidate it with other funds for general dis- 
tribution." 

Almost immediately the administration was obstructed 

by this class, including, as will be seen, representatives of 

the highest learning in the State, and unquestioned friends 

15 
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of free, State-controlled education. Test cases were brought 
in a number of counties to restrain the payment of the in- 

Iterest on the Congressional Township Fund to others than 
citizens of the respective townships. Among these cases was 
one brought in the Franklin Circuit Court, and carried on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, entitled "The State of Indiana 
and others vs. Springfield Township, Franklin County 
(1854)." Counsel were provided by the State Board of Edu- 
cation to defend the law. The question at issue was the 
right of the State to divert the proceeds of the sixteenth 
Bection congressional grant from the township of its orig' 
inal location to any other or to a common State fund. The 
decision was rendered by Judge Stewart,* and held sub- 
eiantially as follows: 

" The aisteenth section in the several congressional 
townships in this State was granted by Congress to the in- 
habitants of such townships, respectively, for the use of 
schools therein, and not elsewhere; and the grant was ac- 
cepted by the State ou the terms on which it was mada 

" By the sale of the sixteenth section in the several con- 
gressional townshix»s in the State, under the act of Congress 
of 1838, the proceeds became trust funds, to be applied to the 
use of schools in such townships, respectively, and not else- 
where. ... A repeal by the Legislature of the act creat- 
ing congi-essiona] townships t cculd not affect the validity 
of the grant by Congress of the sixteenth section in those 
townships to the inhabitants for the use of schools therein, 
nor give the State any better right than it otherwise would 
have had to divert the funds derived from the sale of such 
sections. The grant in question was a contract executed, 
and incapable of revocation by the Legislature. . . . The 
Bchool law, so far as it diverts the proceeds of the sale of the 
sixteenth section in the several congressional townships 
from the use of the schools in such townships, respectively, to 
the use of the school system of the State at large, is in con- 
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travention of section? of Article V'iil of the Coustitutji 
The section referred to is one of the educational provisions of 
the Constitution, requiring that " all trust funds held by the 
State shall remain inviolate, and be faithfully and exclusive- 
ly applied to the purposes for vrhich the trust was created." 

The opinion of Judgw Stewart, quoted here in part only, 
elsewhere cites the significant fact that, while in Indiana the 
grant was vested in " the inhabitants of such township for 
the use of schools," siraUar donations to Illinois in 1818, and 
Hissouri in 1820, were made to " the State for the use of the 
inhabitants for the use of schools." In Indiana and Illinois 
only, of the States of the Northwest, the fund is under local 
— i. e., township — control, InOhio, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
the proceeds form a constituent part of the State common fund. 

In consequence of the Supreme Court's decision the law 
was, touching' this point, revised in 1855, the income of the 
township lands and funds being secured to the townships as 
before, leaving the Conimon School Fund to include moneys 
from all other sources. Indiaaia has, therefoi-e, in legal 
phrase, two permanent funds. 

*. TVibfe showing Increase in Pemutneni Funds, 1853-1890. 
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3. The Investment of School Funds. 

Concerning the State's school funds, it only remaii 
Gummarize briefly, by way of enumeration, the kinds and 
character of their investment. 

To do thin now is a simple matter. Since the Legisla- 
ture of 1889 all school moneys are intiMisted to the coun- 
ties. 

The surplus revenue deposit, it will he rememhered, was 
distrihuted immediately upon its receipt in 1837; the Bank 
Tax Fund also was apportioned among the counties in part 
as received, but finally, and in full, upon the closing of the 
hank (1857); the Saline Fund was deposited as the proceeds 
accrued, and the sums realized from the sale of the seminary 
properties under tlie act of 18S3. Besides these, a considera- 
ble part of the Sinking Fund had been turned over to the 
counties prior to 1863; the remainder, for which bonds had 
been issued to the amout of $3,904,783.22, was held by the 
Stale. By the Legislatui-o of 1S89 it was proposed to refund 
these bonds, which were bearing' six per cent, at a lower rate, 
pay them off, and complete the transfer of school moneys to 
the charge of the counties. The money realized from the 
sale of these bonds was ordered to he distributed to the sev- 
eral counties " in the ratio of the vote cast for Secretary of 
State in the general election of the year 1S88." 

By this act the entire sum of nearly four million dollars 
has been added to the county holdings of the school fund. 
This is not an addition to the original aggregate fund, but a 
simple transfei" of its management from the State to the 
county. 

The money is held and loaned uywn the same conditions 
as apply to the other school funds held by the counties, and 
for the preservation of the principal, and for the payment of 
the annual interest upon which the holders are severally 
held liable. To the county also is intrusted the manage- 
ment of the Congressional TowTiship Fund, now over two 
and a half million dollars. These moneys include the pro- 
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ceeda both from sales and rents, the lands being managed by 
tlie trustees of the lownshipa. 

The principal of all school moneys, of whatever fund, 
received into the county treasury is loaned by the Auditor 
for not more than five years, in sums not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, on fi-eehold security, whose value is double 
the loan, and bearing six per cent interest, payable annually 
in advance. The expense of managing the fund is met by 
appropriations from the general resourcea of the county, or 
is included in the regular salary of the official — never from 
the school moneys. And, furthermore, all deflcila, whetber 
of losses from the piiucipal or uncollected interest, 
loaned moneys, must be made up by the county — ^appropria- 
tionB being made by the commissioners from the treasury. 






CHAPTER XVn. 

r YEASS Uy^BEB THE IfEW LAW. 



i 



In the two decades of Indiana history just following the 
adoption of the second Constitution the State passed through 
a process of reorganization — for the most part a period of 
disorder and faction. The experience of the first years has 
already been recounted, Throughout the period legislation 
was tentative. The attitude of the Supreme Court was any- 
thing but assuring. Within three years (1854-'57) vrhat 
seemed to its friends the most fundamental points in the law 
of 1852 had been declared unconstitutional by the highest 
judicial authority. Besides the consolidation of funds and 
the general tax for building, the appropriation of local taxes, 
whether township or city, for -tuition purposes was forbidden, 
and the foundation of the system seemed destroyed. The 
system of 1857 was not greatly better than that of 1847; cer- 
tainly the obstructions to its adrainbtration made it not 
effective. Even the township organization could not vitalize 
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the people's schools without funds. "The system was prac- 
tically crushed," said one recently, who had himseU passed 
through the struggle — "a flue syatam, with officers, houses, 
appliances, etc, but with no money to pay the teachers. 
Schools in cities that were running nine months in the year 
dropped down to five, four, or three. Many of the best 
teachers left the State, others quit the profession, some going 
to farming or merchandise, others to book agencies, etc, Li 
the words of the brilliant and scholarly Prof, Hinkle, while 
they found that ' it was unconstitutional to educate in In- 
diana, it was not unnonatitutional to emigrate,' and so they 
went. This was the condition, and this condition gave In- 
diana, through a decade of years, a i-eputation that required 
another decade to wipe out." * 

However disheartening was the experience, two facts were 
definitely established by these decisions: (1) The township, 
and the township only, had the authority and could furnish 
the means to build; and (3) the State, and the State only, 
might provide tuition. Th9 prospect was not encouraging. 
The Legislature was not disposed to make or take needless 
risks with the Indiana judiciary, and the localities hesitated 
to invest money in houses that must stand idle for five sixths 
of the time. The Superintendent of Public Instruction had 
said, in the third report of the department, "if two months 
and a half of free schools are not a mockery of hopes, and a 
just cause of complaint, we can hardly conceive of an occa- 
sion for dissatisfaction," and intimated that the "state of 
things could not be endui-ed much longer." Tet his succes- 
sor, three years afterward, reported the income from both the 
Common and the Congressional Township Funds to be suffi- 
cient for from two thirds to three fourths of a month only of 
school, and the Slate taxes for about six weeks, or a total 
schooUng in the year from aU available public revenues of 
about forty-five days. For every "additional month of 
schooling in each district there would be required an addi- 



• I'rof, Q. W, HoBB, in Indkna Scbool Journal, Juno, IS85. 
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tional State tax of seven cents on each one hundred dollars' 
worth of property." During the year 1859 the entire school 
3-eTenue of every kind — State and local — distributed to the 
schools averag^ed but ninety-four cents per child— only #68 
to each of the sixty-five hundred schools. 

Nevertheless, people were hopeful. Within tlie first five 
years of the new law (1853-'57) there were built throughout 
the State more than 2,700 school-houses, at a cost of Jl,100,- 
000. The State had a productive fund of three million dol- 
lars, but, prohibited from using local funds and with meager 
revenues, with a meddlesome Legislature and a querulous 
judiciary, the course of education, when not turbulent, waa 
obstructed. Schools were closed, houses begun were left un- 
finished, contracts were bi-oken, teachers left the Stale or 
opened private schools, and the State had but an apology for 
a, system. 

Scarcely had the force of these unfavorable decisions been 
fully apprehended by the people when the administratioii 
waa found to have brought itaelf to even greater embarrass- 
ment. The inadequacy of funds mentioned, coupled with 
the ambition to make the most of even the scanty privileges 
left to the people, led, in a large number of districts, between 
1858 and IBfiO. to trustees anticipating their revenue — i. e., 
having in one year, and for the schools of that year, expended 
in advance the revenue that would accrue to their townships 
from the next year's distribution. Because of which misap- 
propriation of the State's moneys the Legislature enacted* 
that revenues derived from the Common School Fund, or 
from the State school tax, might not be anticipated, or used 
in advance of their apportionment. Immediately the State 
Superintendent, with the advice and legal counsel of the 
Attorney-Genera], directed that trustees who had so used the 
funds should employ the next apportionment to cancel the 
indebtedness. As a result, not less than one fourth of the 
districfa of the State were without free schools during the 

• March 11, IB61 ; aoe also 30 lad. ITS, 130 ; TG InJ. SGS. 
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year 1861. The schools were, however, maintained bj aub- 
ficription and donation of funds by local education societies 
and the co-operation of the churches. Two thousand dia. 
tricta had for a year only such schools as private interest 
might temporize. There were schools, however, and fre- 
quently better taught and supported than the public schools. 
I In Indianapolis, from April, 1857, to May, 1860, there is 
no record of any public money being paid to teachers. In 
the latter year the schools were open twenty-one weeks, and 
the following year one week longer. From 1858 to 1864 the 
city high-school was closed. In Terre Haute all public 
schools were closed from 1854 to 1860. In New Albany the 
schools were closed from 1858 to 1860, and again for three 
years from 1861 to 1864, the rooms being rented to teachers 
for the use of private schools. In Muncie, between 1853 and 
1867, during four years there were no schools, and for the 
other ten an average of but fiiity-seven days each. The 
schools organized in Jefferson ville, 1853, '' bad," in the woi-ds 
of a resident, " but a feeble, sickly existence, without reputa- 
tion or influence for good ; patronized by but few of the 
citizens who could afford to provide for the education of 
their children at private expense. Tbey lingered on until 
the enactment of tlie law of 1865." 

Another impediment to education during thia period 
(1852-1873) WB3 incident to the drain upon the thought, time, 
and means of the people by the civil war. This was espe- 
cially true of the southern half of the State, on the border- 
land of the Confederacy, peopled from the South and inter- 
estedly following, if not in sympathy with, the movements 
of Southern social and political life. The school administra- 
tion was given a political aigniBcance in the heat of that 
struggle, and met with factious and obstruction as it haa not 
since. In 186^ a part, at least, of the school buildings of 
New Albany were leased by the trustees to the United States 
Government for hospital uses for disabled soldiers— remain- 
ing in their possession for more than a year. 

But, dcspitfi these hindrances, education wa^ not neglected. 
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Schools were multiplied, endowments were augmented and 
conserved, the public interest in free schools became more 
general, legislation more definite, and the forces, as we now 
look back upon them, seemed shaping themselves for a sound 
educational system. Culture became aggressive. The move- 
ments that have made Indiana educationally, if they did not 
lake their rise in this period, began their growth anew. I 

There foUows a study of the conditions and achievemente | 

of the first score of years under the new order, from 1852 to 
1872. 

1. Revival of Seminary Organizations. 

Among all the movements of the period that contributed 
to the improvement of education, none was mora wholesome 
or effective than that which led again to the establishment of 
private and incorporated academies and secondary schools 
in the twenty years following the first reversal of the free- 
school enterprise in 1854. These were the counterpart of the 
earlier county semuiai'ics and their contemporaries frem 
1825 to 1850. 

City schools once started had been closed; the old public 
seminary buildings had been disposed of, and the schools 
abandoned; and even the elementary rural and village 
schools were greatly restricted by the attitude of the Supreme 
Court touching local tuition taxes. The State system, in the 
moment of promise, was robbed of the means to make its 
service effective. Free public-school education seemed little 
better than a pretense. It cost too much to be ignored; it 
was far loo meager to be held sufficient. 

In this condition, schooling would have languished but 
for private interest and church zeal. As usual, from busi- 
ness foresight, or professional ambition, or philanthropic 
motives, or neighborhood pride, the needed work, neglected 
by the Stot«, was yet carried on; not always economically, 
or to the greatest profit, hut withal faithfully and efficiently. 
No period is richer in worthy effort, self-sacrificing devotion 
to high principles of duty, or larger progress in right educa- 
tion than this. It has been a pleasing self-imposed task of I 
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the author to search out the history and trace the influence 
of these noble seminaries ant] their principals, who did bo 
much for education in Indiana, It increases one's respect 
for a people who could so turn defeat into victory aa did the 
fathers of the last generation. 

The accompanying table is presented, not as an exhaust- 
ive list of the secondary schools of this period, but mther as 
suggesting the vigor and comprehensiveneas of the move- 
ment which led to their eetablishnieat: 

Table of Seminaria eslablisJied siitee 1850. 



:. Indianapolis 

!. Hope 

1. Brookville 

L Hew Albany 

1. Wnfaaah 

t. Wolcottvillo 

', Liber (Jay Co.)--- 

t. La FortB 

t. Fort Wayoa 

). Lo^^naport 

I. Uuolapsville 

!. Mooro'aQill 

I. Manchester (Dcar- 

L UfnyotM.'.!."!!!! 

>. Notre Damo 

1. Bedford 

'. Thorotnwn 

t. CrowD Point 

). EaatBonlbBend., 

I. Franlifort 

i. Bockpon 

I. Battle Graund 

I. Battle Ground 

\. St. Maiarad 

■'. LafByalti!!!"'."! 

). lodianapolis 

K Anderson 

I, Valparaiso 

.. Merom 

!. Hartaville 

I. iDdiaaapsUii 

L Bosnoke 



Name of iaBtitntfon. 



BuiiDeu Univeraily 

Heniinary tor YounK Ladiea 

BrookvillB Collnge 

Do Pauw ColleiJB 

White's Moaual Labor Luit 

WolcottvUle Seminary 

Liber College. 

La Forte Female Institute. 

Prcsbytarian. Bemlnnrj' 

"Publio" School 

Preebyterian Seminary 

Moop^sHQl College 

Manahester Institute 

Western Fennalo UnivBraily 

St. Mary's Aoadeniy 

Bedford College 

Thomtown Academy 

Miss Faraane' Ladies' Sem 

Hopewell Aoaderaj 

Academy of the Asaumptioi 

Farmers' Academy 

Kookpnrt Acadcmjr, latct 
"Collegiate InsEituto".. 

Collegiate Institute 

Farmers' Institute 

Bt, Meinrod'a College 

Lado^ Academy 

Bt. Ignatius'B School 

Bueinens UnTversiCy. _ 

Graded and HonDal School . 1 
Male and l^emalc College. . . 
Union ChrisbiaD Colle^fe... . 
Harts ville Univeraity . 
St. John's Academy.. 
Classical B«[nltiu'y.... 



L Private, 

1 Homviun ech'L 

i M.E.,elofled '7t 

1 H. K 

i Friends. 

i Closed, ISeS. 



i Christian. 

i Friends. 

1 Private, 

I Presbyterian. 3 



I Privote. 

I Private, iWa, , 

I M. E^isn. 

I NowLleht. 

I D.B. 

I EpiaeopaL 
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New Albany 

HrinoeWo 

Stockweil 

Westfleld. 

Bicbmond 

Blcmninedale 

Vulparoiso 

Spioelaiid".'!;!!.'.' 
Uafajette 

Columbia City . . . . 

Sooth Bend 

Crown Point 

Crown Point 

TollBstoQ 

Orfbrd 

auklimd City 

Son Wayni'.'.'.'.'.'. 

EeaaaBluer, 

Lsfuyette 

Kokomo 

Bicbmond 

Lontnaport 

Eid)[BVillu 

Labyetle 

Dofer mil 

Indianapolis ...... 

Bainbridge 

New Pbiladolphia. 

Williatneport 

Greflncaxtlo. ...... 

Logansport 

Bourbon 

Logansijort 

Colnmbia City 



Name ol InBtltutloo. 

Youag- LndioB' Uigb-ScLool. 

EnioisoD Academy 

Block we II Academy 

Union Uigb-Sisboul 

BuEuness Cullc^. 

Bloomiiigdalc Acadi^uiy 

CoUeinnle Institute 

Blue Bivor Ac&demy 

Sriiceland Aoodemy 

Cloiistciil Academy 

Couimeraial Colle^fe 

BL Joseph's School 

Bt. Joseph's Academy 

Crown Point Semjuary 

St. Panl'H HiBh-School 

Crown Point ln»tiime 

TollertOD Scbool 

OkIorI Academy 

Oakland InBtitut«. 

Sand Creek Becninary 

Our Lady of the Suorcd 

Hoart 

St. Joseph's Manual Labor 

Seboof 

Star Cily BuaituiBS College. . 

Howard Collejje 

The Busy BeelJidus. School. 

Hall's Buaincsa College 

BidgBVille College 

61 Mark's Academy 

Dover Hill Academy 

" BdenUflo Bohool" 

Bdobridge Academy 

Aeademr 

Qreen Uill Seminary 

Female College of Indiana. . 

Female CoUega 

Salem College 

"■■'"bson College 

1 Hill Academy 



Preehytt^iian, 

Friends, 

Friends. 

Private, 

Private, 

Now Ut. Paiil't. 

B. C. 



Cbrintian. 

Frieada. 

Private. 

F. W, Baptist. 

E.C. 

Private, 

New Light. 



Here are included only sueli. Bchools as are fairly second' 
ary in rank. This does not mean tliat no elementary work 
was done, but that they emphasized advanced academic work. 
The list includes only those having some estabhshed record 
as justifying mention. It is at best, perhaps, only par- 
Hai. It, moreover, comprises organizations of varying types 
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and of widely different purposes. But of whatever origin, 
they reveal the eyident aim to make easily available the most 
liberal academic culture to all classes aud with studied econ- 
omy. 

Without any attempt at a logical classification of these 
schools,* a brief survey of them discovers some interesting 
groups, whose characteristics are given, 

1. In a number of instancea the schools of the earlier 
period were revived now, and found in the atmosphere of the 
newer educational movement their greater vifror. This was 
the case with the seminaries founded upon the ruins of the 
old county organizations, or in the fuller development, or 
the new lease of life of such as, founded just prior to the 
adoption of the new Constitution, seemed eclipsed by the 
greater promise of the new system. To one or other of these 
classes belong the Wolcottville Seminary, the Indiana Fe- 
male College, the Union Literary Institute at Spartanburg, 
La Grange Collegiate Institute, and the better organized 
seminaries of Muncie, Winchester, New Cattle, Salem, and 
Bloomingtou, whose best days, really, were after their sale 
aud their reorganization as private institutions under the law 
of 1852. 

2. But another element appears in the establishment of 
new schools of academic grade by the churches. These were 
generally true secondary schools, sometimes called colleges, 
occasionally attaining to college rank ; now under the direct 
control of some church, and again the charge of a minister 
or layman, who gave it a pronounced denominational bias. 
Somewhere in the State, at some time during the period, 
almost every one of its churches was represented in one or 

* It is greatly dcBJiBil nnd hoped thnt nny uddeii information which 
reedcre of thia chapter may be able to gii-e touehin)[ tho old Bemioaries 
may be Beat to the author Ibr Tutura use. A bqibII port only of the 
material avuil&blo has bucn used, but tbe iafonnatiou is, at boat, only par- 
tial. It is in ereiy way desirahle that the liet of these fchools and their 
reliable charade riuition sbnll be made as oomplete as the present geneiB- 
ean make them. 
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more scbools. The Catholics took the lead in founding nine 
well-defiued secondary schools; tlie Friends' Society, eight; 
the Methodists, seven; the Pi-esbyterians, six; the Christian 
Church, four; the United Brethren and Baptists, two each 
(the latter made as many as half a dozen other attempts, hut 
without success); and the Episcopahans, the Universalisls, 
the Dunkards, and Free-Will Baptists, one each. In thia 
class of church schools are to he found some of the most 
etHcient agencies for education, not in the period named 
only, but since as well. Such were Brookville College, 
Hopewell Academy, Blue River Academy, Ladoga Acade- 
my, the Green Hill Seminary, and the Roanoke Classical 
Seminary, any one of which, in its prosperous period, would 
dignify the educational effort of any people. 

3. Another large class of these schools included those 
initiated and managed by private enterprise. There were 
almost a score of them of sufficient note and reasonable 
teaching to entitle to a favorable mention. The Wolcott- 
ville Seminary was for sixteen years, and during all its his- 
tory, under the principalship of Miss Susan Griggs. Miss 
Grigga waa brought to the State through the agency of the 
"National Board of Popular Education." She had been a 
teacher in Vermont, and was a graduate of Newbury Semi- 
nary in that State. Among her assistants, also, were gradu- 
ates from Cazenovia and Newbury Seminaries, from Mount 
Holyoke and Eockford Seminaries, and Evanston College, 
Illinois. Besides to Miss Grigga, the school was greatly in- 
debted to the puhhc spirit and liberality of Mr. George Wol- 
cott, who erected and furnished the building. 

Among these private schools also was the so-called 
" Public School " of Logansport, established in 1853 by Prof. 
Bamett, & co-educational institution with which also Mra. 
Bamett was connected. It did an acceptable service during 
the years when schools were few and real teachers fewer. 
Mrs. Bamett waa a graduate of the Mrs. WiUard Seminary 
at Troy, New York. Another example of such private 
school whose memory is worth perpetuating is the "Graded 
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and Normal School," founded at Anderson in 1858 by Mr. 
Joseph Franklin, and whicli for eighteen years furnished 
not only scholarly men and women, but numerous teachers 
as well to the neighboring schools. 

4, A different class of schools, chiefly private, as those last 
mentioned, but having a speciHc character Betting tfaem ofE 
as a distinct group, were the business schools, a half dozen 
of which, besides a number of "farmers' academies," repre. 
sent the protest of the period against the extreme humanistic 
and disciplinary tendencies of the traditional school. The 
oldest of these, perhaps, and the earliest Indiana progenitor 
of a line of business schools, was the Evansyille Commercial 
College, founded in 1850. This was followed in order by the 
Indianapolis Business University (1858), the Eiehmond Busi- 
ness College (1860), the Teire Haute Commercial College 
(1862), the Star City Business College of Lafayette (1866), 
and Hall's Business College of Logausport (1867). Belongs 
ing to Ibis class, as being of an industrial character, and 
only incidentally literary, is the White's Institute, first 
founded (1653) as a home for needy and orphan children. 

Another group of thix class of schools, less industrial but 
having practical aims, is represented by the " Farmers' Acad- 
emy,'" such as were built up at Frankfort, Battle Ground, 
Stockwell, etc. Of the first, as, a few years later, at Ladoga, 
Milton B. Hopkins was principal, and for a time the sole 
teacher. It wai located, in the year 1857, about five miles 
south of Frankfort, the house being erected hy individual 
farmere. Mr. Hopkins, who afterward served the State as 
Superintendent of Public Instnictiou, was a rare teacher, 
leaving his pupils thirsting for knowledge while fitting them 
for responsible positions in profession and trade. Such was 
the reputation of the school for sLt years, while Mr, Hopkins 
remained, that young people were attracted to it from ad- 
joining counties, and led to pursue the higher studies. 

A more strictly industrial school, and one of the most suc- 
cessful of its class in the whole history of the State, is the 
"White's Indiana Manual l^abor Institute," located near 
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Wabasli in 1862, and which maintains its industrial charao- 
ter after almost forty years. It was foimdeii upon the terms 
of a bequest by Josiah White, of Philadelphia, and was de- 
signed to be a Bohool and hom« " for poor children, white, 
colored, and Indian " ; for orphans by preference, for others 
if meaoa allowed. By the same document provision waa 
made for a like school in Iowa. 

The original bequest for the Indiana school aggregated, 
with interest, $31,162.54, half of which, it was stipulated, 
might be expended in the purchase of land, the remainder 
for improvements. The present property holdings include 
760 acres of land and the improvements, including "homes," 
barns, the school-house, shops, et*., aggregating in value not 
less than $75,000. 

Children of the three classes have been admitted from 
the beginning, though for thirty years they were mostly 
white. In the fall of 1885 the Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
BViends, under whose management and care the school was 
originally put by the terms of the bequest, resolved to under- 
take some more extended Indian educational work under 
Government contract With this in view, the management 
of what is now generally known as " White's Indian School," 
or the " Indian Training School, " was shared with the " As- 
sociated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs in the 
United States." A special building was erected, and the year 
following (March 26, 18S3) twenty-seven Indian children 
from the Quapaw, Sao, and Fos Agencies, in Indian Terri- 
tory, admitted to the institute. The number was soon in- 
creased to sixty, then to seventy, and has for recent years 
averaged from seventy to eighty. 

Under the present contract the school receives from the 
General Grovernment J167 per annum for each Indian edu- 
cated, to the maximum number of sixty. Applicants must 
be not less than six nor more than eighteen years of age, and 
may each be kept for three years. The school maintains a 
school for literary instruction, which has been adopted by 
the local township trustee as cooBtituting a part of tbo public 
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system. The five cammon-school grades are recognized, with - 
a course iii physical geography, book-keeping, and vocal and 
instrumental music added. A reading-room is maintained 
and two literary societies. 

Besides the i^ual school work, a well-thought-out aud es- 
tablished system of industrial exercises is foUoweti. These 
comprise the varied farm work, a cari)ent«p shop, broom- 
making, shoe-meuding, aud gardening for the boys, and 
chamber-work, sewing, cooking, laundryiog, dairying, and 
fancy work for the girls. 

A recent report says of these Indian children : " They learn 
readily and work cheerfully, habitually, and skillfully." 
They are imitative, and excel in penmanship and geography, 
landscape gardening, and the simple arts, and " in obedience, 
promptness, and indu^ry compare favorably with pupils of 
other schools." 

The present superintendent and matron Lave been with 
the institution, and are chiefly responsible for its remarkable 
growth and general success, since 1874. Dr. Jatnes E. 
Ehoada, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., after visiting the school, was led 
to say : " It is a most creditable school, and in its whole 
aspect bespeaks the excellent service it does in transform- 
ing Indian children into self-reliant, work-loving Chris- 

B. Still a different movement is shown by tJic larger in- 
terest in the education of girls, aa appears in the schools 
open for them, either alone or in mixed classes. Not fewer 
than fourteen such ladies' schools were opened in as many 
years. Many of them were private, though most grew up 
under the influence of the churches. A few of them are 
deservedly famous. 

Two years after the suspension of the La Porte Univer- 
sity, Prof. W. H. Churchman, himself a blind man. and well 
known for his connection with the Indiana Institution fop 
the Blind, opened (18G.3), in the abandoned buildings, the 
La Porte Female University. It was a high-grade literary 
academy for young ladies, and flourished until the building 
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was burned in 1S55. lis short life in no ee 
extent of its influence. 

The Western Female University was a pretentious school, 
established in Lafayette by Prof. William Brand, of Frank- 
lin College, and was meant to afford to young ladies oppor- 
tunities for a liberal collegiate education. While it failed in 
this, it nevertheless provided a sensible and fairly complete 
secondary training at a time w^hen more than elementary 
instruction was yet deemed superfluous for women and 
girls. 

Among the earliest of these schools, and one of the most 
efficient, was the De Pauw Femaie College, established in 
1852. Seven years later Eev. R, M. Johnson, then recently 
of the Ladoga Academy, opened in New Albany, also, the 
Toung Ladies' High School. All these schools were, and 
generally were meant to be, only high-grade seminaries, but 
the best of their kind. A statement of the course of one and 
its management is applicable to all. The Parsons Semi- 
nary, in Crown Point, was opened in the fall of 1856, and 
continued about four years. Its principal was Mary Eliza- 
beth Parsons, a pupil of Mary Lyons and graduate of the 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, who had taught at Oxford, Ohio, 
and Greensburg, Ind., and sought at Crown Point to estab- 
lish a second Holyoke at the West. She died in 1860, leav- 
ing behind delightful memories among her students of 
loving womanhood, scholarly devotion, and inspiring life. 

The courses of study in none of this class of institutions 
differed greatly from those in use prior to 1850. Some of 
the subjects seem more modem. More of science was in- 
cluded. History began to be taught, and, in the form of 
grammar, some attention was paid to English. In general, 
less time was put upon the ornamental and merely classical, 
and more upon fundamentals. The " Farmers' Academies," 
and manual-labor schools and industrial movements, and 
growing business life, had had their influence. Among sub- 
jects, the means of education were found to be many. Pre- 
scription and exclusiveness were losing their hold. 
IS 
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While many, indeed most, of these ioRtitutioua sent out 
both yoiiDg men and women (a few of the latter) into the 
schools as teachei-s, it is noticeable that ueither their DameB 
nor the articles of incorporation emphasize the preparation 
of teachers as the purpose of their organization. A few of 
them, however — as the Eoanoke Seminary, the Clinton Coun- 
ty Farmers' Institute, Ladoga Academy, Union High School, 
Blue River and Spiceland Academies, and Brookville College 
— prepared hundreds for tike work of teaching, not for tha 
common schools alone, but for instruction in seminaries and 
embryo colleges as well. 

Not less in this period than in the epoch of county semi- 
naries were there strong ajid scholarly men and women 
among the teachers. Besides those ali'eady named were Dr. 
C. N. Sims, the eminent divine, then principal of the Male 
and Female Methodist College at Valparaiso ; Ebenezer Tuck- 
er and I. N. Taylor, of Liber College ; Rev. O. H. Smith, in 
the Eockport Collegiate Institute ; Prof, House, in the Lafay- 
ette Classical Academy ; Eev, Dimiel Kice, in the Logana- 
port Female College ; W. P. Phelon, of the La Port* Technio 
and Training School; Prof. Wilcox, of the Valparaiso Col- 
legiate Institute; Prof. Shaw, connected for many years 
with the Hopewell Academy; Prof. G. W. Hoss, professor 
and later president of the Indiana Female College; J. P. D, 
John, in Brookville College, and others whoso educational 
services have regenerated tho State. They were the best prod- 
uct of their genei-ation, and their schools veritable colleges. 

But the period was made eminent not less by the increased 
recognition accorded to women in the rank of teachers. 
Mention has already been made of the scholarly and devoted 
Miss Parsons, of Crown Point; Mrs. Bamett, of the Logans- 
port "Public School"; and of Mrs. Venable, as the assistant 
of her father. Rev. Mr. Martin, in the Orange County Semi- 
nary; of Miss Susan Grigga, also, and others only less well 
known. Besides, there wei-e Miss Kate Knight and her sifi- 
ter Martha, who for seventeen years maintained a school in 
Crown Point; Mrs. Goodwin, in Lafayette; Mrs. L. Sw- 
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Holmea, for ten years at the head of modem-laDgTiage inr 
struclion in Merom CoUege, and others. Provisions for the 
better and more liberal education of girls were made both in 
the establiEhment of separate scbools and in a more general 
co-educational movement. Women during this period were 
admitted to full privileges in the State University (1867). 
The percentage of women among teachers in the common 
schools was greatly increased also. All of which were but 
parts of tho same social and culture movements which put 
women into tho seminaries, and attracted from other States, 
as well as the institutions of our own, scholarly, refined, 
womanly women to be the instructors of the State's youth in 
seminaries and academies. 

Upon the whole, the education furnished in this second 
seminary period was not greatly unlike that of a generation 
before. It was the best of its kind, and an admirable substi- 
tute in lieu of the needed but absent State system. But it 
was felt to be far from satisfactory. 

There was no co-operation among the schools, at least 
only such chance uniformity as comes to different agencies 
operating among the same people at the same time, and 
having a common purpose. Each school was independent 
of every other. All the evils of the old district system were, 
in the seminaries, multiplied and intensified. They furnished 
the most limited opportunities only for graduation and classi- 
fication, and so worked at a disadvantage. 

Again, they were expensive. Even as compared with 
the schools of the same time, it was estimated that an equal 
grade of instruction might have been furnished by the State 
at from one half to two thirds the cost; or at the same rate 
have continued the schools fifty per cent longer. It is the 
history of experiments in this country in every section that 
private schooling is exxjensive schooling. 

Most serious of all, however, they had a relatively limited 
patronage, and were more or less exclusive. At best they 
touched but the cities and towns, with an occasional youth 
from the rjral districts. The great body of children never 
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entered one of the seventy-five or a. hundred seminaries. 
The ambitious and capable were attracted from whatever 
residence. But the great class of the mediocre, the un- 
Bchoolod, the ignorant, the improvident, upon whose eleva- 
tion is conditioned the elevation of the State, were not reached 
by such schools. The influence of the seminary was saving 
to its patrons, but lacked the universality that belongs of right 
to a State system. 

With the improvement of the elementary grades, the rise 
of public high schools, and "the integration of the system, the 
seminaries had less and less place. Except among church 
schools, the State now has but few left. 

2, Legislation of 1865. 

In spite of the cumulative discouragements, the friends of 
education did not generally despair. During the fifteen 
years from 1854 to 1869, among the superintendents of public 
instruction were Mills, the father of the system; Larrabee, 
the first occupant of the office; Eugg, the financier and man- 
ager; the ficholariy Fletcher and Hoshour; and Prof. Hoss, 
practical official and teacher— all in perfect sympathy with 
progTCssivo educational movements, and solicitous for the 
State's welfare. With educators and interested public men 
in the professions, tradesmen and citizens generally, they 
were indefatigable in their efforts to reclaim the ground 
lost in' their recent reverses. 

Aa the surest step, though involving a long and tedious 
way, it was first sought to amend the Constitution. Accord- 
ingly, it was enacted by the General Assembly of 1861 '" that 
the following amendment be proposed to the Constitution of 
the State: 'Incorporated cities, townships, and towns shall 
have power, by taxation, under regulations prescribed by the 
General Assembly, to raise revenue for the support of com- 
mon schools in addition to the revenue derived for that pur. 
pose from the State.' '' * This act, failing of recognition by 
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the Legislature of 1863, became thereby anaulled, and the 
work of refonn must either be begun anew or attempted in , 
some other way. A similar bill, having in view an amend- i 
ment of the Constitution, was introduced into the Legislature J 
of 1865, but nothing came of it. 

Some really wholesome changes, however, were made ii 
the school law by this same Legislature of 1865. History I 
and physiology were added to the list of common-school or 1 
legal branches; the examiner was given new power; the ] 
school entrance was raised from five to aix years; and the I 
holding of teachers' institutes made obligatory upon county 1 
examiners — topics whose discussion may be found elsewhere, | 
Beaidea these, the Legislature in regular session formally a 
cepted the congressional grant of laud for the encnurago- | 
ment of agriculture and the mechanic arts made July 2, 1863; 
while at the special session, nine months later, wan jtassed an , 
act creating our State Normal School. 

Incorporated cities might issue bonds for the building of I 
school-houses, the incorporation of academies and high 1 
schools was legalized, and a section inserted in the revised 1 
law to the effect that "the Bible shall not bo excluded &oia f 
the public schools of the State." 

3. Re-enactment of the Local Tax Law, 1SG7. 

As a matter of fact, all this was so much gain. Additions 
to the school course, requi ring township institutes, the found 
ing of the Normal School, and accepting the Agricultural 
Land Grant, greatly dignified the educational attitude of the 
State. Along with these improvements there was much 
hope for the common school. Notwithstanding these ad- 
missions, the fact is matter of record that with thirteen cities 
in the State and ninety-flve incorporated towns the average 
length of school term in more than 8,000 districts was yet 
but a fraction overthreemonths— more than a month shorter 
than in 1864. 

At the second State convention of county examiners, mot 
at the call of Superintendent Hoss during thi 
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1866, resolutions were passed urging three aiuendments to 
the scliool law — the aiimission of coloi'ed childi-en. to the 
benefits of the public schools, the creation of a. county board 
of education, and provision for local tuition tax. During 
the folluwiug session of the Legislature this message of the 
convention, the common burden of school men throughou!: 
the State, was carried by the superintendent (G. W. Hoss) to 
the educational committees of the Assembly, and, in the 
author's own words, they ^vere asked " to consider heroic 
treatment — namely, the re-enactment of the law decided un- 
constitutional in 1855 and 1857. This," he continues, " looked 
bold, almost rash, but after several meetings, a great deal of 
argument, and no little planning, the committees agreed to 
bring in a bill to that effect. The chief points presented in 
the argument were two: (1) That a general tax which would 
raise revenue suiflcient to run schools six months in the 
rural districts would raise an excess of revenue in the cities, 
and thus work an injiistice to them. (3) Public sentiment 
concerning the common-school system, had greatly changed 
from 1857 to 1867, and hence (a) no one would have the 
hardihood to bring suit against the law in tlie next ten years ; 
and (b) if suit should be brought, the Court would, in all 
probability, hold the law constitutional," 

The act, having passed both houses, was approved March 
9, 1867, and reads as follows : 

"Sec. 1, That the trustees of the civil township, the trus- 
tees of incorporated towns, and the common councils of cities 
shall have power to levy annually a tax not exceeding 
twenty-five cents on each one hundred dollars of taxable 
property, and twenty-five cents on each taxable poll; which 
tax shall be assessed and collected as the taxes for State and 
county revenues are assessed and coJlected. 

"Sec. 8. The funds arising fi-om such tax shall be under 
the charge and control of the same officers, secured by the 
same guarantees, subject to the same rules and regulations, 
and applied and expended in the same manner as funds 
arising from taxation for common-school purposes by t 
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laws of this State ; Provided, That the funds assessed and col. 
lected in any civil township, incorporated town or city, shall ! 
be applied and expended in the same civil township, incor- 
porated town or city in which auoh funds shall have heen , 
aasessed and collected." 

It will bo seen at once that this is essentially the same 
law that waa pronounced by the Supreme Court of the State 
in 1854 and 1857 to be unconstitutional. Nevertheless, it 
stood unquestioned for eighteen years. In the generation 
following the first adverse decision in 1854 public sentiment 
upon the means and conditions of education had greatly 
changed. The money iuvested in school property had in- 
creased from less than half a million dollars in 1854 to almost 
four mQlions in 18136, and to more than fourteen millions in 
1885. The value of illustrative apparatus alone used by tho 
common schools in the last-named year exceeded that in- 
vested in all school properties thirty years before. The en- 
rollment in the public schools tad more than doubled, the 
number of tcachera had trebled, and the revenues expended 
had increased from about half a million dollars in 1854 to 
Ave mil lions in 1865, or nearly ten times as much. With 
such material exhibit, and backed by a very general senti- 
ment of confidence in the efficiency of fi-ee schools, the people 
were slow to feel, and slower yet to express, any opposition 
to their general support. The " free school " seemed to have 
justified itself. 

Finally, howevc r, a case was "brought to test the constitu- 
tionaUtj of the act of March 9, 18G7. After eighteen years 
of educational experience, years of toil and sacrifice, that had 
put fifty millions of dollars into elementary training — years 
whose unselfish efforts had raised Indiana from tho rank of 
twenty-third among the States in literacy to the fourth, and 
so redeemed the name of " Hoosier " — the old antagonism to 
free, public, State-directed, State-suppoiied elementary schools 
was concealed behind, though easily apparent through, tho 
equally old charge of "unconstitutionality." 

The case was that of Schencb vs. Robinson, brought in 
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the Switzerland Circuit Court, in which an injunction waa 
Bought restraining the treasurer of that county from collect- 
ing a tax assessed against the complainant's property by the 
coBiTDon council of the city of Vevay. It was claimed, as in 
former like cases, that " the statute authorising the common 
councils of cities to levy a school taj^ to be applied to the 
paymeut of the compensation of teachers employed in the 
common schools, is in conflict with the Constitution and void," 
citing former opinion to the effect that "taxes for tuition 
must be levied by the Legislature, and that the authority to 
levy them can not be delegated to the local school corjmra- 
tiona of the State." 

The injunction was granted, and the case appealed to the 
Supreme Court, where, June 18, 1885,* Judge Elliott, pre- 
siding, overruled the finding of the lower Court, holding the 
section to be constitutional. The " opinion " is an elaborate 
and able one, citing the frequent reversals of the former 
judgment in the intervening years, the regenerative policy 
of the State, and its evident recognition of the spirit of the 
Constitution, and holds that " the provisions that the Legis- 
lature shall provide by law for a general and uniform system. 
of common schools does not mean that the Legislature must 
directly and by a statute levy all taxes for each locality, nor 
that it shall prescribe iiiles for every school district of the 
State. The reasonable interpretation of this language is that 
the Legislature shall, by a general law, provide for conduct- 
ing schools and securing revenues from taxation, for their 
support through the instrumentalities of government " ; such 
instrumentalities it explained as townships, towns, and 
cities. "If the local authorities," it continued, "may be 
invested with authority to levy tases to build school-bous- 
es, then it must also be true that they may be invested 
with authority to levy taxes to employ teachers; for it is 
not possible to make any distinction between the right to 
employ persons to impart instruction to the pupils and tha 
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rjg-lit to provide places where the instruction shall be im- 

The law was therefore held to be constitutional, and 
local assessments a legitimate source of revenue for extend 
ing the school term. The victory was a great one and com- 

Tn 1857, referring to the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Superintendent Larrabee had said:* "These decisions 
settle beyond all question the meaning of the Constitution 
on the points involved. No rehearing before the same court, 
or ruling of any new court, will ever reverse these decisions, , 

for they are unquestionably fortified by the principles and 
authorities which can not be successfully controverted." 

But thirty years span most of a generation ; and a genera- 
tion of intelligent, determined men may accomplish much. 
The old decisions were long ag« reversed in the public mind. 
The "bench" only formulated the "opinion." Nobody to- 
day, perhaps, seriously questions the right or the wisdom of 
such local taxes. An educated sentiment vitalizes the need 
and erects it into an institution. What was held to be im- 
possible by Superintendent Larrabee is a common possession 
now. The public is rapidly coniing to understand that while 
the State may set a minimum leng-th of term, and (perhaps) 
a maximum local levy, the State system is stable only as it 
is supported by an intelligent community interest, ready to i 

e the responsibility. | 



4- Education of Negroes. 
Nominally, for the first few years of the State's educa- 
tional experience, colored and white children had equal privi- 
leges in the few schools that existed. But this state of 
things could not long exist. Scarcely had Garrison spoken 
bis first ringing words for freedom and right, and the " Lib- 
erator " been started, when the question was taken up 
diana. The abolitionist found numerous friends in this Ohio 
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valley ; but also met enemies. And the authority which, 
1824, was so eoiicitous for a system of education that should 
guard any distinclionB of class, provided, in 1837, that " the 
white inhabitants of each cocgresaional township " should 
alone constitute the local school corporation. A petition 
was presented to the Legislature of 1848-'49 asking "that a 
reasonable share of the school fund [revenue] be appropriated 
to the education of the colored people of this State." But the 
committee to whom the petition was referred reported that 
"legislation upon that subject was inexpedient." Article 
XIII of the Constitution of 1851, prohibiting negro immigra- 
tion and declaring contracts with negroes void, was adopted 
by a majority of 91,873 in a total vote of 135,783. Further 
than tltLS, up to 1852 no account was taken of the negro 
papulation of the State in their school or other relations. 
In the revised law of that year it was required that trustees 
should "establish and conveniently locate in each township 
a sufficient number of schools for the education of the chil- 
dren therein." This was aniended Mai^;h 4, 1853, by the pro- 
vision that " in all enumerations the children of negroes and 
mulattoes should be omitted," and further that the property 
of negroes and mulattoes should not be taxed for school pur- 
poses, nor should any "negro or mulatto derive any of the 
benefitsoftbecommon schools of this State." This provision 
had really been incorporated in the former law, but was 
omitted through official oversight. A resolution of the 
House, instructing the educational committee to report pro- 
visions for the establishment of schools for the education of 
the negi-o children of the State, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. And the committee of March, 1853, explained and 
JHslifled its action by saying it was held to be "better for the 
weaker party that no privilege be extended to them, the 
tendency of which might bo to induce the vain belief that 
the prejudices of the dominant race could ever be so niolliEed 
as to break down the rugged barriers that must forever exist 
between their social relations." The same spirit appeared 
even among those who urged the education of the negro, one 
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reason assigned being that bj tlius "elevating liim in the 
scale of beinff '■ the "sense of iis own degradation would be 
keener," and so " the greater hia anxiety to seek anotlier 
country, where, with the spirit of a man," he might " breathe 
the fresh air of social as well as political liberty I " 

In such condition the negro in Indiana remained for six- 
teen years longer. Both the justice and espediency of the 
State's attitude were repeatedly questioned during the inter- 
YCning yeare, and especially in the shadow of the great civil 
war. Philanthropy's deed had fi-equent record in behalf of 
the colored child. There were aehools in the State for hia 
education, hut they were private or managed as missions. 
The negro had yet no part in the State's heneflcenco. In 
August, 1866, in the midst of the national contest over the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and but two years before it became 
a part of the Federal Ckmstitution, the school examiners of 
Indiana, in convention assembled, resolved upon extending 
the requirements and benefits of the school system to the 
colored people of tlie State. Superintendent Hoss, in his 
official report of that year, argued the case strongly, and in- 
sisted that not only the needs of citizenship but the claims of 
humanity reqmred that the State should provide equal f:icili- 
ties for the schooling of both negroes and whites. 

Twoyearsfo!lowing,StateSuperintendentHobb8 included 
in his report letters from the school superintendents of thir- 
teen Northern States, inall of which, Illinois excepted, colored 
children were admitted to schools on the same terms as ap- 
plied te white children. Maine, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut made no reports. The showing was strongly in 
favor of concessive legislation in Indiana. Favorable senti- 
ment was growing. 

Accordingly, May 13, ISGD, there was passeil by the Gen- 
eral Assemby " An act to render taxation for common-school 
purposes uniform, and to provide for the education of the 
colored children of the State." Those were to be organized, 
if possible, into separate schools, or in some other way to be 
provided with such " means of education for said children aa 
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shall use their proportion, according to numbers, of school 
revenue to the best advantage," Eight years later it was re- 
quired " Ibat in case there may not be provided separate 
schools for colored children, then such colored children shall 
be allowed to attend the public schools with white children," 
with all the pi-ivilegea of promotion and secondary or higher 
instruction. This marked a real and significant advance, 
and fixed a. standiird of admiuistration of schools that still 
obtains. 

I enumerated 10,261 colored children, 
ere enrolled in public schools. Twelve 
fi bad increased to 17,750, and the 
1" less than 48 per cent. There -, 
« than 150 schools, with 20,000 pupils, 
generally under the control of colored teachers. Most <^| 
them are found in cities or towns. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 



THS L.iW OF 1873- 




After the re-enactment of the local tuition lax law in 
1867, the most notable legislation of recent years in Indiai^a 
was what is known as the County Superintendency Law of 
1873. 

Tliere had been county school ofScera of some sort 
throughout most of the history of the State, but they were 
chiefly prudential and managed the lands and school 
moneys, as did tbc school commissioners; or examined 
teachers, and had no other duties, as the earliest examiners, 
or added to this a somewhat voluntary and limited super- 
visory control of schools, as obtained under the revised law 
of 1852. County control of schools had already a long 
standing; the law of 1873 sought to give to the more profes- 
sional services of the superintendent a legal sanction. The 
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evolution of this larger function constitutes an interesting 
bit of our educatioual history. The school commissioTier- 
ship was aholished by the law of 1849, and the duties of the 
office required to he performed in part by the county audi- 
tor, or in some counties by the clerk, and in part by the 
treasurer. Even after this, however, tiie office was continued 
in those counties that refused to accept the law of 1849, a 
condition of affairs that applied to nearly one third of the 
State. 

This act made no mention of the examination of teachers 
other than requiring schools to be taught in each township 
"by legally qualified teachers for at least three months in 
each year." Under this law, therefore, the act of 1837 con- 
cerning examiners remained in force. These — three in each 
county — were appointed by the Circuit Court, and held office 
"until others were appointed m their places." 

The office was not an onerous one, and was rarely filled 
by persons appointed for their fitness, sometimes by teachers 
or ex-teachers, generally by professional or tradesmen, often 
in a perfunctory way. The law required only that they 
should "examine such persons as should apply for that pur- 
pose, and certify what branches they were qualified to 
teach." 

With persons of different degrees of attainment and ex- 
perience, each operating independently of the others, there 
was not possible any uniform standard of esamination. "He 
who was most lenient and superficial was most patronized. 
A teacher failing to pass with one examiner frequently ap- 
plied to another and received license." In no respect does a 
system show itself weaker than in the careless or indiscrimi- 
nate selection of teachers. Good schools mean good teach- 
ere. This requires a wise and critical sifting of applicants, 
in which sifting most laws fail, notably the earlier ones. 

By the provisions of the new law of 1852 the proper cer- 
tificating of teachers was made a part of the duty of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, "by himself or deputy." 
Of deputies the law, parenthetically, authorizes the sujwrin- 
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tondent " to appoint one in each county." A few such offi- 
cers were so appointed under this statute, but almost imme- 
diately their appointment was intrusted to the commissioners 
in each county, and the teachers' examinations were little 
more satisfactory than they had been twenty years before. 
In 1S56 Superintendent Mills recommended the appointment 
of three examiners in each county — one each year foi- three 
years — and said "such board should hold stated meetings 
give due notice of time and place, and issue licenses only as 
a board, and on the basis of a formal examination." This 
would have been a great adTance, but nothing came of it 
then. 

Already, in 18S9, it was becoming recognized that there 
were certain school functions, both supervisory and admin- 
istrative, that were not being performed by any existing 
officer. In the words of Superintendent Eugg, in the ezistr 
ing system there was " a gap in the supervision of its inter- 
ests and affairs which, if properly filled up, would contribute 
much to facilitate its workings and assist in its administrar 
tiou." He therefore reconmiended that the examiners, not 
the auditor, be held responsible for the annual school re- 
ports. They should "visit and inspect the schools of their 
respective counties," looking to "greater uniformity in their 
organiwifion and management," and "conformity to lawful 
regulations, and the approved and successful methods of 
imparting instruction." They should have charge of teach- 
ers' institutes, examine and license teachers, direct the man- 
agement of the township libraries, and receive the reports 
from township truatees, forwarding to the State office. 

This all suggested an integration of the school system 
such as Indiana had not yel known. It meant centraliza^ 
tion, closer supervision, or rather supervision where hac^l 
been none. It demanded one system, not many. These re-* 
suits, most of which have since been incorporated into our 
school organization, were not reached at once, or without 
opposition. Mr. Bugg saw well into tho future. Supervis- 
ion, as the chief function of the county school oSlcer, livas 
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given large legal recogtiition only in 1873 — a. full gene^atlo^ ] 
after its first recommendation. 

But in 181)1 the former law was so modified as to substi* 
tute one examiner in each county for the three which had 
been. He was appointed by the board of county commis- 
sioners for a term of three years ; all csaminations wei 
quired to be public, the granting of a license upon private 
examination being prohibited. A fee of one dollar ws 
lowed for each applicant, which constituted the only official ' 
compensation. In addition to these duties the exan 
was required to msike annual reports to the Supei'inteudent 
of Public Instruction, including the school census, and other 
statistics made up from the trustees' reports, and aimilar re- 
ports to the county auditor, showing the basis of the apiio^ j 
tionment of school revenue to the several townships, fown^ J 
and cities of the county. 

Dut the greatest advance appeared in the provision that 
" said esaminer shall constitute a medium of communication 
between the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
subordinate school officers and schools ; they shall visit the 
schools of their respective counties as often as they may 
deem it necessary, during eacli term, for the purpose of in- 
creasing their usefulness, and elevating as tar as practicable 
the poorer schools to the standard of the best ; advising and 
securing, as far as practicable, uniformity in their organiza- 
tion, and management, and their conformity to the law and 
the regulations and instructiojis of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and Superintendent of Public Instruction, and shall 
encourage teachers' institutes and associations. They shall 
receive from, the trustees their repoi-ts of enumeration, and 
their regular school and other reports, which are required 
hy law to be made by them, and otherwise gather np the 
necessary data and information, including that relative to 
private schools, high schools, colleges, and other private in- 
stitutions of learning within their respective counties, so as 
to present a view of the educational facilities of the State, 
and enable them to make full and complete reports to the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction ; and receiTe for, and 
distribute to, tbe township libraries such books as maybe 
furnished for them, and advise such a disposition and use of 
them e^ will tend to increase their usefulne^; and adviro 
the trustee as to the most approved school furniture, appaia- 
tus, and educational agencies." 

Here was opportunity for largo service to the schools. 
The office was immeasurably dignified by this bit of legis- 
lative confidence. The clerk was made also inspector and 
counselor. The trust was more than a civil office; it took 
on semi-professional aspects and functions. The examiner 
had new need to be a teacLer and an educational leader. 
And such men were found. In the list of school examiners 
for 1865 and 1866, under Hobs, were such men as H. M, 
Shockley, of Henry County; D. D. Banta, of Johnson; W. 
W. Cheshire, of Lake ; Pleasant Bond, of Marion ; B. W. 
Smith, of Port«r; Murry Briggs, of Sullivan; H. S. McBao, 
of Switzerland; J. M. Olcott, of Vigo; Rufus Patch, of La 
Grange; and Jesse H. Brown, of Wayne— all of them prac- 
tical and efficient school men, not only of that day, hut for 
many years afterward. A little later i>erhBps, but in the 
same period, tbe olBcial list includes the names of James H. 
Smart, A. E. Buckley, A. C. Goodwin, darkson Davis, Eaw- 
Bon Vaile, William A. Bell, and others almost equally well 
known. 

These were men that wer« more than exammers. Them- 
selves teachers, they knew how to make inspection of their 
schools profitable. It was a service that made the later re- 
vision of the law and an extension of the examiners' func 
tions possible. 

For this added duty of supervision tbe examiner was to 
be paid three dollars a day for all the time actually em- 
ployed in the discharge of his functions, the board of com- 
missioners to determine the number of days in each year in 
which he might be so engaged. 

Very generally and fairly this duty was performed. In 
the best counties tbe examiner was an inspector, visiting esc^ _ 
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school at least once yearly. MeetingB of the tniateeB were I 
culled ia severtkl counties, and the larger good accomplished [ 
that comes from wise cooperation. Occasionally the e 
iiier was himself a, teacher, being regularly employed, and 1 
so accomplished little or nothing in the way of visititigr J 
schools. Great good, however, had already resulted from 
the single officer in each county. The examinations v 
fairer; the grade of teachers had been improved; better texts 
were used ; trustees showed a more intelligent interest in 
the schools; institutes grew in favor, the State's knowledge 
of her system through statistical reporta became more com- 
plete and tmstworthy, and altogether the office had more 
than justified its existence. But the feeling grew that the 
good of the schools required a better and laj-ger service than ■ 
was possible under the administration of the examiner, at I 
three doilarg a day, and hedged by the numerous limitationa ' 
incident to the varying policy of the local boards of com- 
missioners, and the negative constitution of the office. Su- 
perintendent Hobbs (186b) held that " to be able to judge of 
the practical qualities of teachers the examiners should spend 
enough time with them in their schools to know that their 
work is professionally done ; " and that "the entire time of 
one man is not too much for the work demanded in a ma- 
jority of the counties," 

November 6, 1862, at the call of Superintendent Hoshour, 
the examiners met in convention at Indianapolis, discus.sing, 
with profit to themselves and the schools, the qualifications 
of teachers, modes and conditions of exaniinations, school 
visits, reports, etc. It was evident that, however well the 
work might be done in particular counties, it was badly 
done OP not at all in others; and, in the best event, without 
the shadow of uniformity as to the aims of the office, or the 
legal or moral means for their accomplishment. There was 
no concert of effort, and no unity of official sentiment that 
gave large promise of better things. The only agreement | 
was as to the necessity of more definite requirements and I 
some positive authority in the hands of the county school J 
17 
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control. For the next ten years, from this and subsequent 
examiners' meetinga, from township associations, county iu- 
stitutes, the State Teachers' Association, State Board of Edu- 
cation, the trustees and faculty of the State Normal School, 
and from prominent teachers and ofBciala throughout the 
State, the demand was specific for a law that should " expand 
the powers, duties, compensation, and even the name of the 
county examiner, to those of County Superintendent." 

It was therefore recommended by Superintendent Hop- 
kins, in his first report," that the office of School Examiner 
bo abolished, and that of County Superintendent be created; 
that the County Superintendent be a practical teacher ; that 
he have the general superintendence of the schools of the 
county, and visit each school at least once each year; that 
he have an office furnished him at the cotmty seat; tiiat he 
be required to examine the official dockets, records, hooka, 
papers, and accounts of the justices of the peace, clerk of 
the court, auditor, and commissioners, and see that all fines, 
forfeitures, and liquor licenses, etc., are promptly collected 
and paid over ; and that he, together with the township 
trustees, and the school trustees of cities and towns, should 
constitute a County Board of Education, which should con- 
sider the general wants and needs of the school and school 
property of the county, and of which the superintendent 
should be ex officio president. 

1. County Superintendency, 
In accordance with these recommendations, and in har- 
mony with the educated public sentiment, the act of 1873 
(March 8th), since Icnown as the "County Superintendency 
Law," was passed. It was a groat step forward ; not so 
much for what it did radically as what it made possible; not 
because of any marked change of system, as the chance of 
improvement in its administration. In the words of Dr. 
Smart : " The act did not create a new office, as many have 
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supposed, but merely enlarged the powers of an old officer 
and changed his title. The County Esaoiiner was a county 
Buperintendeat, in fact. The County Superintendent 
aniines and licenses teacliers; so did the ezaminer. The 
superintendent makes certain reports to the county auditor 
and to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction ; so did 
tlie examinor. The superintendent visits tlie schools of the 
f»unty; so did the examiner ; the superintendent holds 
€»unty institutes; so did the examiner. The truth is that 
we have had* county superin tendency in Indiana for more 
than twenty-flve yeai's, the chief difference between the pres- 
ent and the former system being that the one provides for 
an efficient supervision, while the other did not." 

The really new features of the law are those that made 
visitation of schools obligatory, the organization and, as far 
as possible, the personal direction of the township institutes 
by the superintendent, the examination of official records 
for the possession or recovery of school moneys, and a closer 
conneclion with the internal administration of the schools. 

The superintendent's compensation was fixed at four dol- 
lars per day for time actually employed, the number of days 
in the year to be ftxed by the commissioners, but not to be 
less than one day for each school in the county. His election 
is by the township trustees, on the first Monday in June in 
each odd year, since 1873. The only requirements as to quali- 
fication are that he must be en elector of tie county, and have 
been a resident therein for not less than one year. Women 
have been held not eli^ble to the office. As early as June, 
1875, the commissioners in Ijike County appointed Mrs. B. B. 
Cheshire to the position; but the day following, upon the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, reconsidered their action, 
and elected Mr. J. M. McAfee instead. Occasionally in 
other counties the policy has been attempted, but never fully 
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I * DeocmbEr, ISIS, f^ee Eighth Biemiial Report, p. 81. ^^^| 

I t Sco BcctioQ 4510 of School La.\r, 1385. ^^^H 
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The County Superinteudent has general charge of the 
schools of hia county, except over cities employing their 
own superintendent. He examines ail teachers both in cities 
and rural districts, He presides at meetings of the County 
Board of Education ; directs the holding of township and 
county institutes ; hears appeals from local ofiicers ; advises 
concerning the course of study; inspects the school fund 
and revenue accounts of his county; and makes all official 
reports to the State Superintendent from his county except 
the purely financial ones. 

What the contemporary rural school is in Indiana is very 
largely dependent upon the county superin tendency, and 
the system aad administration incident thereto. The office 
is a responsible one. It should be filled by capable persons 
only and be fairly independent, as are other county offices, 
in its own affairs. The county suporiutendency is generally 
and very fairly regarded, not in Indiana alone, but else- 
where, as a fundamental factor in the maintenance of any 
Stale system. To the end that hia administration be accorded 
the respect his office deserves, he Las need to be a man of 
large and general education. The rural schools, whose rep- 
resentative he is before the people, are entitled to the most 
scholarly service which the public jmrse can afford. No 
half-educated school-boy or unread teacher, or provincial 
experience, should be intrusted with this responsible duty of 
directing even the most elementary instruction in the peo- 
ple's school. If the room-teacher is to be held to minimum 
requirements as to scholarship, much moi-e should the super- 
intendent. A. liberal academic standard should be estab- 
lished and insisted upon. 

But in the olHce of school inspector there must be more 
than scholarship. The system and oi^anization, the com- 
pactness and uniformily, made possible by this centralization 
of authority, are only evil unless rationalized by a sound 
professional insight and clear notions of the means and 
ends of education. As it vfould be absurd to choose a super- 
intendent of a factory, a foreman of a shop, a manager of a 
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railroad, or a commissioner of streets, because he clianced to 1 
be a Bcotchtnan, a sectarian, b Turk, or a Knight of Lar I 
bor, regardless of his knowledge of the industries repre- ' 
sented in. the factory, the shop, the railroad, or the making 
ot highways, so it is equally irrational to Jimit the selection 
of overseers of schools and teaching to electors careless of 
their knowledge of, or even interest in, either schools 
teaching. 

But more than this, the results of the system in Indiana, ' 
as in every other State, show tiiat, besides having general 
Bcholarship and special insight, both of which in a way may 
go along with the mere student and recluse, the superin- 
tendent has need to be a teacher. School-room experience 
would seem to he indispensable. Intelligently to criticise a 
lesson, or an instance of discipline, a working programme, 
or a course of study, questions of management, neighbor- 
hood factions, school methods, or educational doctrine, it ia , 
needed that one be able to look at them and handle them, I 
each and all, from the point of view of the school-ro<: 
the presence of its limitations, and with its more or Ics 
row but very deflnite outlook. 

Another lesson clearly taught by the exx^rience of twenty 1 
years in Indiana is the need of a larger tenure of office, the ' 
security of longer administrations. Doubtless a rigid insist- 
ence upon the higher standard of qualiflcationa, and reason- 
able pay for the better service, would easily accomplish these 
reaulta and more. It is believed that the experiment is wortk I 
trying ; and the interests of the schools, it would seem, d©- J 
mand a movement to this end. Fop eighteen years the 
age length of service in thia ofHce has been less than foux fl 
years. Eetter a longer term "with fair qualifications and I 
skill than the constantly changing policy characterizing ( 
some counties. In a dozen counties the average length of ] 
service has been something more than eleven years, varying 
from four to eight terms. Of course, in a large majority of 
the remaining counties tlie single t£rm fully measures the 
length of each admi^nistration. 
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But, despite the disadvantage incident to the office and 
the niotte of election, the insulHcieut pay and a partial rec- 
og'nitiun, the lack of professional standai'ds, and the hiudet^ 
ance of occasional local antagonisiua, the office has acconi- 
plished much for the Indiana rural school. And the effl-ciency 
of lodiana's country school Hystein is the pride of the State, 
educationally. For bringing about a large share of this im- 
provement the county 6Ui>etin tendency must he credited, 

S. The County Board of Education. 

Thelast-menlioued act— tLie County Superin tendency I^w 
of 1873— provided also for a County Board of Education. 

As hua been suggested already, in all the earlier history 
of the system the only approach to a county organization 
was in the existence of a Board of School Commissioners, 
whose functions, however, were purely prudential, or the 
three examiners, with specific and limited duties; neither 
having at first any adminiBtrative authority; the former 
being abolished in 1849, and the latter in 1801, giving way 
by law to a single examiner, whose functions were at beat 
only incidentally administrative. 

Prior to 1873, therefore, the organization of the schools 
only escaped the charge of being a district system hy follow- 
ing a quasi township policy. The control was local and 
lacking in unity. In 1854, with 91 counties, the organization 
was cut up into 95 cities and towns and 938 townships; or 
1,033 independent school corporations. The number had in- 
creased to 1,101 in 1865. The act of 1873, however, not only 
required that the several schools of a given township should 
constitute one system, but that the trustees of ail the town- 
ships in any county should co-operat« in certain matters, 
using common means to a common end. The board-is com- 
posed of the County Superintendent, the trustees of the town- 
ships, and the chairman of the school trustees of each town 
and city of the county, who meet semi-annually to " consider 
the general wants and needs of the schools and school prop- 
erty of which they have chai^, and all matters relating 
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to tho purchase of school fucniture, books, maps, clmria, ' 

The authority of tlie board is a form of centralization 
that has had in Tti ilia Tin a wholesome influence. While 
ofEeriug no sort of interference with the fundamental privi- 
leges of the localities, it affords an economical mean 
administering the system, with the privileges that accrue 
from conference and co-operation, and in the interests of a 
larger public. 

The board may adopt a coiirse of study for the district 
schools, and in most counties this has been done. It has no 
power, however, to make contracts; it has no control of 
revenues, nor power to order expenditures. Here it can 
only advise and counsel. Its large service to the schools of 
the county has been in the free conference and voluntary 
concert of action ; in regulating the standard of examination 
of teachers ; in the gradation of schools, the classification and 
promotion of pupils, and in the mutual suggestion and re- 
enforcement that come from inlelligent conference and joint 
deliberation. What the townahip control is to the system 
the County Superintendent and the County Board are in the 
administration of the system. J'rora their conferences hava 
come enlarged salaries, longer school terras, selective employ- 
ment of teachers, an integratioa of the system, and a general 
public confidence in the common schools of hopeful promise 
for the future. Of course, whatever objections lie against 
the theory or workings of the township trusteeship apply 
with a like force to the board which the trustees jointly com- 

* Thla teBponaibilit; of selectiDg books was witbdiawn tVooi the booid 
b? tjie net of 1689, providing Tor BCate imifortiiitr. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



TirS PSESES'T S7STEX. 



I, State Control. 
Stats control of education, ia most States takes on two I 
forms: The one, looking to an official managenjent of the sjr*- 1 
tern, gathers statistics, keeps the books, apportions the fund^ 1 
and in general represents the State. The officer is varioiuil^ * 
named in different States, but was £rst called in Indiana the 
Superinteudent of Common Schools, and later, as now, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The other form looks, 
in genera], to a closer connection with the working of the 
schools, supervises courses of study, advises concerning tcxtr 
books, gradation, graduation, etc., regulates the State-certifi- 
cating of teachers, and operates to unify the several other- 
wise unrelated institutionB under their control into a commoa 
organization. Thia latter function is generally fixed in a 
State board, variously constituted, and unequally efficient, 
now of broader now narrower sphere, and, iu some States, 
wholly wanting, the duties devolving upon the State Super- 
intendent. In most States the board was introduced along 
with a developed system. Indiana had a "Superintendent 
of Common Schools" ia the Treasurer of State for ten 
years prior to the creation of a State board. Each of the 
forty-four States has such an officer, though variously named. 
In twenty-three the title is the same as in Indiana. In two 
States— Connecticut and Massachusetts— he is known by the 
name of and serves as the secretary of the State Board of 
HiJucation ; in one — Delaware — as the president of the State 
Board of Education; and in one — West Virgiuia^as the 
State Superintendent of Free Schools ; apparently a victorious 
remnant of the old conflict between " Free " and " Tuition " 
schools. 
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THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

1. The Superintendent of Common Schools. 

By the law of 1843 the Treasurer of State was declared to 
be ex officio Superintendent of Common Schoola, 
quired to prepare annually and submit to the General As- 
sembly a report setting forth the condition and amount of 
funds and property devoted to education; the condition of 
colleges and academies, county aeminariea, common schools, 
both public and private ; estimates and acijounta of school 
expenditures, and "plans for the management and improve- 
ment of the Common School Fund, aud tor the better organ- 
ization of the common schools." | 

These duties were put upon the treasurer not because he 
■was supposed to have auy special fitness for their perform- 
ance, but (1) because, for the time, the chief interest of edu- 
cation centered in the preservation aad management of the 
school fund; (2) because all civil educational agencies were 
yet but iiflperfoctly differentiated from the older adminis- 
trative machinery, and the treasurer was the most available { 
official to accomplish the ends in view. The like policy had ' 
been, and was then to be, found in other States. The new 
function must work out its own adapted organization 
it took years to accomplish. 

The State treasurers acting as Siiperiutendent of Common 
Schools were : George H. Dunn, 1841 to 1844 ; * Royal May- j 
hew. 1844 to 1817; Samuel Hannah, 1647 to 1850; James P. f 
Drake, 1850 to 1853. 

Nine reports were issued, chiefly financial and statistical, 
in the years from 1843 to 1851, inclusive, and may be found 
in the regular reports of the State treasurer, or, except the 
sixth (for 1848), in the documentary journals for the same 
period. They are interesting relics of an early attempt at a 
State system of schools. I 

While the law gave the superintendent power to require 
of county auditors, school conmiissioners, and township and 
district officials full information in relation to the duties of 

* Full ofHdal tenn as trenaurer. 
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their respective offices, the condition, of funds and proper- 
ties, and tlie maaagemeut of schools, the actual reports uro 
very meager and unsatisfactory, and reveal little of the state 
of education throughout the most critical period in Indiana 
history. 

The machinery of the system wa^ such as to make the I 

gathering of accurate statistics impossible. There ivas so 
little uniformity in the various counties, and even townships, 
with reference to school affairs, that statistics, if had, would 
have served no useful purpose. And, lastly, the oversight of 
schools was supplemental to the legitimate interests of the 
Treasurer of State, an incident of the office, foreign to its 
accustomed administration, and so, naturally perhaps, neg- 
lected. Nevertheless, the duties were in general honestly 
performed, and as efficiently as in other Staffs whose exist- 
ing civil officers were intrusted with the like responsibility. i 

S. Superintendent of Public Instruction, , 

By the school law of 1853 the State treasurer's official I 

connection with the schools was severed by the provisions of 

sections 71 to 85, for the election by the qualified voters of 

the State, at the general election, of a " State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, who shall hold hja office for two 

This superintendent was required to spend each term at 
least ten days in each of the ten judicial circuits; to recom- ' 

mend a list of books, and superintend the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the township libraries; to determine appeals 
from township trustees, have a watchful care of the educa- 
tional funds, to prepare all blank forms for his office, and 
receive reports from county auditors and treasurers, and 
township trustees and clerks ; make a report to the General 
Assembly when in session, and to the Governor on inter- 
vening years; either by himself or deputy to examine all 
applicants for license, to preside at all meetings of the State 
Board of Education, and to deliver an address to the board 
apon his induction into office, " setting forth his views of the ^^J 
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best method of giving efficiency to our educational system,- 
with such suggestions as he may deem worthy of their o 
Bideratiou " — all for thirteen hundred dollars, and a possible I 
clerk for not more than six mouths each year at two dollaro | 
& day. 

Much of this paragraph, flsi-ng the duties of the superin- 
tendent, is signiBcant only when it is remembered that fop 
thirteen years he was the oue professional member of the 
board — the others being State olHcera, and members ex offi 
only. The function of the board was rather advisory ; the 
insight into schools, the management of details, and the Bnal 
interpretation lay with the superintendent. It was a respon- 
sible position and generally ably filled. 

Below is given a table of the superintendents in order of j 
time to the present, with the times of beginning and closing j 
of each term: 



Zwf of Stqierintaidenti of PiAHe /ntfrucfion. 



William Clark Larrabee Fab. 



Oeiir^ WMliiiigliin Hosa , 

Bamabafl CofBo Hobba | Oct. 

Milton Biedaoe Hopkins. 

AleianiJor Camphel) Hopkitm. Aug, 

JnmeB Honry Smart Mar. 

JohD MoKnight BIobs ! Mar. 

John Walker HolGOmb.... ' "— 
flarvBy MarioDLaFoUette. . . 
Harvey Daniel Voriea [Mar. 



Feb. 10,1669. Died ii 



May 11, 1863. Killed on R 
Mov. Sa, 186S. Eoaisnod. 
Mar. 15, 18fi5. Tenn expire 
Oct. IS, 18IIB. Reai^e^. 
Mar. 15, 1871. Temi oipired. 
Aug. ia,18Tl.pied Aug. IS, 



Of the superintendente who held the ofBce not too much 
raise can be spoken. They were generally scholarly and 
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Lai'rabee orgiinized the system and reudered a large serv- 
ice, the credit for whii^h is greatly magnified when it ia re. 
membered as a pioneer work not for Indiana alone but for 
most of the West. Mills woa the leading influence in the 
selection of books and their purchase and dbtribulion to 
townships a.s school libraries. Kugg made a thorough offi- 
cial inspection of, and established, the Slate school finances, 
and made the Indiana School Journal the official organ of 
the department. Fletcher improved the institutes and cor- 
rected the anticipation of revenues, Hoshour called the 
first convention of exammerB and used his influence, official 
and personal, to secure the selection of a larger proportion 
of women as teachers. Hosa, either directly or indirectly, 
secured the addition of history and physiology to the list of 
common school branches, State aid to county institutes, the 
reple ni s hm ent of township libraries, the incorporation of the 
State Normal School, and Uie re-enactment of the law allow- 
ing local taxation in cities and townships for tuition pur- 
poses. During this administration, also, the adoption of 
school texts was put into the hands of the township trustees, 
and the State board relieved of the duty. Under Kobba, in- 
struction in German was made optional in the public schools, 
an act for the education of negroes was passed, the girls' 
reformatory was planned, and Purdue University founded. 
Hopkius was chiefly instrumental in the establishment of 
the county superin tendency, in reforming the eKaminationB 
of teachers, in reclaiming considerable sums of school mon- 
eys, and balancing the State's school finances. Smart, be- 
sides a large service to the schools of the State in a wise 
direction of legislation and an integration of the system, 
made Indiana known, and honorably known, among the 
States of the Union and among foreign states, through the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876, and the 
World's Fair at Paris, two years later. Besides these and 
other services incident to the administration of the office, 
Mr. Smart began during his term and completed the yeai 
following the codification of the School Laws of the Statfi 
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(1881), under twenty-four sections, with full and helpful com- 
ments, and covering more than two hundred pages. Bloss 
revised the clerical and atatistical work of the oflice, reformed 
the school census, and effectually broke up a most scandalous 
traffic in examination questions.' Holconib was instru- 
mental in putting into execution a uniform course of study 
for the country schools, and a plan of graduation from them, 
Arbor-day celebrations, and the State Reading Circle for 
teachers. La Follette is to be credited with an inspection 
of records, and a correction of errors in the distribution of 
school revenues, amounting since 1860 to fl50,O0O, and an 
addition to the school fund of not less than $400,000 ; a con- 
stant and effective official, encouragement given to the read- 
ing circle making it, as hut for this official recognition it 
could not have been, not only the most successful teachers' 
reading circle in any of the States, but one of the most fruit- 
ful agencies for the improvement of teachers in Indiana. 

Of course, it must he remembered that throughout the 
period, and particularly after its reorganization in 1865, the 
influence of the State Board permeated and re-enforced and 
assisted in shaping all that was undertaken or accomplished 
by the superintendent. It is perhaps true that, relatively, 
the sux»erintendent has less influence now than formerly, 
and the board, as an organization of which he is chairman, 
more. He becomes the responsible exponent of the con- 
sensus of the board's deliberations — the executive of their 
will. NeverthelesH, there are certain duties for the faithful 
performance of which he is practically held responsible. 
Some of them are clerical, and, unfortunately, consume a 
groat part of his time. They are many and exacting; they 
have been called onerous. A mere mention of the annual 
routine will justify the statement. 

It includes the receiving and inspection of the school 
eeriBus; the county auditors' reports of the local taxes and 
the interest on the common-schocl funds held by the coun- 
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tics; a record of the regular aad acting county Buperintend- 
ents and tniBtees tliroughout the Slate ; the uumbcr and 
conditions of local certificates granted to teachers; the ad- 
justment of the congressional township funds when two or 
more counties are concerned; tlie amount of funds on loan 
in the counties, the condition of the loans, and the additions 
made to the funds; settlements with counties as to the in- 
terest on school fuuda; the auditing and summarizing of the 
county superintendents' statistical reports; the semi-aonual 
apportionment of school revenues ; and comparison of the 
county auditors' semi-annual reports of the distribution of 
these and local taxes. 

Besides this, there are involved the oEBcial correspondence 
of the ofEce touching the interpretation of the school law; 
letters of advice and official direction ; the hearing of appeals 
from county sujHirintendents ; visits to teachers' gatherings 
and school officials, and for the examination of school rec- 
ords ; reports to the Legislature and to the Governor; the 
delivery of examination questions to the county superin- 
tendents monthly ; the preparation of all needed blank 
forms, and the publication and distribution of the school 
law ; while ex officio chairman of the county superintend- 
ents' annual convention, director of the Reading Circle Board, 
trustee of the State Normal School, and president of the 
State Board of Education. 

In short, the duties of the office involve an oversight of, 
and more or less responsibility for, the enumeration of chil- 
dren throughout the State; all statistics concerning teachers 
and school officers employed, the permanent school funds 
and their safe investment, the receipts and dishursemenfcs of 
school revenues, and the careful auditing of all reports of 
subordinate officers. 

One of the important services of the superintendent men- 
tioned is the occasional issuance of the school law, with 
official interpretations. This seems deserving of extended 
mention. 
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S. School Law and Commentaries. 

EHeven editions of the school law have been issued sii 
the revision of the system in 1853. This is exclusive of the 
various laws published prior h) that date, and which may be 
found only in the Revised Statutes, the documentary jour- 
nals, or special issues. 

The law of 1837, entitled "An act incorporating con- 
gressional townshipa, and providing for public schools there- 
in," was published separately from the general acts, by 
William J. Brown, Secretary of State, immediately after il 
passage, and by authority. 

The Ke vised Statutes of 1843 in-cludcd all school legislation 
then in force, in Chapter SV, Of Common Schools, revii 
by the compilers, Samuel Bigger and George H. Dunn, and 
adopted by the Legislature, aa codiEed, in 1843. These two 
documents are historically valuable for comparison with the 
more modem and greatly complicated system of laws of the 
last twenty years. 

The law of 1852 was originally published by authority aa 
a separate document, as was the act of 1837, but appeared 
also in the Revised Statutes of 1853, as Chapter XOVIH. The 
year following, however. May 1, 1853, there was issued from 
the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction its 
flret official edition of the School Law of the State of Indi- 
ana, with explanations, instructions, and forma of proceed- 
ing, including the original acts of 1852, and the amendments 
thereto by the Legislature, March 4, 18S3. The publication 
■was under the authority of Superintendent Larrabee, and 
included in an appendix the report in full of Hon. John C. 
Walker, Chairman of the House Committee on Education, 
in submitting the proposed ameiidraents, forms of bonds, a 
system of book-keeping, blank orders, notices, reports, li- 
censes and instructions concerning the school census, besides 
answers to a score of questions, by way of interpreting the 
law. It is a valuable piece of documentary literature. 

Prof. Mills issued a second edition in May, 1853, with 
helpful notes and suggestions, and the amendments just 
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passed. The third, by Superintendent Larrabee, in addition 
to the usual matter, presented an unabridged transcript of 
the six decisions of the Supreme Court, then and since, so 
important in their relation to the schools, touching the con- 
solidation of funds, the levying of local taxes, and the equal- 
ization of revenues. It was a bit of ofHcial policy, wisely 
conceived and admirably carried out, that did much to fa- 
miliarize the people, and especially school officers, with the 
actual condition of school aifairs, and the nature of the sys- 
tem, at the most critical period in our educational history. 
Mr. Fletcher published an edition also, the fourth, in 1861, 
with notes, very full and clear, a reprint of the essentials of 
the Supreme Court decisions, and a full list of the text-books 
recommended to the schools by the State Department. 

Superintendent Hoss, ia his term of three years and a 
half, published two editions— one in 1865, and another, the 
Bixth, in 1867. This latter included Article VIII of the Con- 
stitution on education, and foot-notea explanatory of almost 
every section of the law about which there could be any 
question. It was, without doubt, the most helpful edition of 
the law that had yet been published, and the most provoca- 
tive of interest in the system. 

From 1852, for twenty-Bye years, the great education^ 
need of the State was that the public— the official and citi- 
zen public — should be brought to know the system, to be 
informed of their duties and privileges, to understand the 
real purpose of the school, and the possible large service it 
was fitted to render to the individual and the home and the 
institution. To this end it was desirable that every means 
should be employed to set the school and its oi^anization 
rightly before the people. Such commentaries as Larrabee's, 
and those by Hosa twenty years later, accomplished this in 
a very effective way. 

The seventh issue was by 8ni>erintendeDt Hobbs in 1869, 
and the eighth by his successor, Mr. Hopkins, in 1873. The 
Legislature of this year had made some important changes 
L in the law, and the commentary was made not only to ifl^^J 
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elude the formep law and iJiese amendments, but such an 
arrangement of them all from 1865 as to bint at a bistor; of 
tbe system and the lines of its development which, with ntt- 
merous opinions and decisions, did much to establish the 
new law and secure it public confidence. 

In 1877 Superintendent Smart published tbe ninth edition 
of the law, whoso annotation com,piTsed, besides the official 
opinions of the department, abstracts of seventeen recent 
Supreme Court decisions concerning' schools and schooling 
for negroes in the State, the rights of teachers, the relations 
of civil and congressional townships, the anticipations of 
school revenues, corporal punisihment, etc. The tenth edi- 
tion was hy Superintendent Holcomb, and was issued in 
1885, It presents in compact form, along with current 
notes and opinions, extracts, also, exphmatoiy of various 
sections taken from former editions of the law, and the ac- 
cepted decisions of the office. The eleventh and last issue 
was by Superintendent La FoUette, in 1889, adding to the 
tenth issue certain decisions of the department and receut 
modification of the law. 

By an act of the Legislature, March 28, 1879, there was 
created the Board of Revision of the Laws, hy which acts 
relating to the common schools, the State University, the 
Normal School, and Purdue University were codified, and 
appear as Chapter LII, LHI, UV, and LV of the Revised 
Statutes of 1881. This, however, yfas simply a copy of the 
laws in force, was given without note or comment, and, 
having no official connection with the department, it is in- 
serted here only to make the list of the school-law publica- 
tions complete. 

Two years prior to this last act it had been ordered by a 
resolution of the Indiana House of Representatives "That 
tbe State Superintendent of Public Instruction be and the 
same is hereby instructed to codify the school laws of the 
State, wilh such alterations and amendments as wiU make 
the laws harmonious and compact, and report the same to the 
House of Representatives at the meeting of the next General 
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Assembly, provided the same shall he done without cost to 
the State." The work was iindertaken by State Superintend- 
ent Smart, and two years later the reyiaion was submitted 
to the House, After numerous amendments and some re- 
visions it was finally passed, and approved as the school law 
of the State, March, 1879. In the process of revision there 
was " brought together," as T)r. Smart saya, " a large masa of 
valuable information in regard to school law and the com- 
mon-law principles, which have been promulgated by the 
courts in relation thereto," which was published in 1881 by 
the author as a Commentary on the School I^w of In- 

This Commentary is a valuable treatise of more than two 
hundred pages on the school system of Indiana, comprising, 
besides the law (bo much of it as bears upon the points dis- 
cussed), the decisions of the Supreme Court and the opinions 
of the Attorney-General, citations from the bench in other 
States, abundant references to other parts of the statutes, and 
to former opinions of the department. The work presents 
only such portions of the laws as pertain to the duties of 
school officers and teachers, carefully analyzed and arranged 
in topics as follows: 

(1) County superintendents, their appointment and duties ; 
f2) the appointment and quahfication of school trustees; (3) 
penalties and liabilities of school officers and school corpora- 
tions; (4) school revenues, financial accounts, and reports; 
(S) on the levying of school taxes ; (6) the location of schools ; 
(7) township graded schools, and joint district and graded 
schools; (8) school meetings and school directors; (9) con- 
struction of school-houses; (10) school apparatus; (11). care 
of school property; (12) County Board of Education; (13) 
rules and regulations, and their enforcement; (14) the em- 
ployment of teachers in towTishipa ; (15) dismissal of teachers 
in townships; (16) teachers in towns and cities; (17) the law 
of appeal ; (18) the law of contracts ; (1 9) the law of ei 

■ William B. Burford, 1B81, Indianupolia. 
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tion; (20) the law of transfer; (21) township school property 

within towns and cities; (32) township libraries. 

Of the thirteen men who have held this highest educa- 
tional office of the State,* four only— Fletcher, Hobbs, Bloss, 
and Holcomb — were natives of Indiana. Larrabee was from 
Maine, Mills and Smart from Now Hampshire, Eugg from 
New York, Hoabour from Penns-ylvania, Hobs from Ohio, 
Hopkins from Eeutucky, aud La Follette from Wisconsin. 
"With all but two, teaching had been a profession, Eugg only 
having never taught. Eight of them were regular coll€^ 
graduates, representing Eowdoin, Dartmouth, Brown, In- 
diana, Asbury, Hanover, Harvard, and the Collie of France. 
Two — Hoshour and Hobbs— had taken partial courses, while 
Superintendents Engg and Hopkins honored the office and 
the State with no more formal training than comes of a 
good academic course. 

If. The State Board of Education. 

The State Board of Education in Indiana dates from 1832, 
Section 147 of the act of that year provided that it should con- 
sist of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Governor, the Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor of State, and 
should hold annual meetings " for the purpose of more 
effectually promoting the interests of education by mutual 
conference, interchange of views and experience of the practi- 
cal operation of the system, the introduction of uniform 
school-books, the adoption of the most eligible means of 
facilitating the establishment of township school libraries, 
and the discnssion and determination of such questions as 
may arise in the practical administration of the school 
system." 

In 1855 the Attorney-General of the State was made a 
member of the hoard, the constitution of the body remain- 
ing otherwise unchanged until 1865. During all this period 
— thirteen years— the Superintendent of Piiblic Instruction 
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WWK the aaij prafesBtonal membo-, tlie other fire (after II 

ng- State officras. Of course there was ability, a; 
iras faidiful devotion to duty from all of tbem. Among 
them were men prouunent in tlie recent conventioD, advo- 
cates of free schools, friends of the system, and scholarly 
withal — but not membera of the board because of their con- 
necCion with the system or familiar acquaintance with it. 
It had a business, not professional, constitution. Among its 
membere, however, were included Grovemors Wright, Wil- 
lard, and Morton, and Attomeys-Greneral Joseph E. McDon- 
ald Mid Oscar B. Hord, besides John P. Dimn, Elijah New- 
land, Cyrus L. Dunham, John W. Dodd, Judge Morrison, 
and Xatbaniel Cunningham. The beginnings of the sys- 
tem had among them and their colleagues their first di- 
rection and saving impulse. The present system is greatly 
indebted to their wisdom and discretion and scholarly so- 
licitude during the first troublesome ycajB for its possibili- 

By the act of March 6, 1865, the general school law was 
re\-ised and greatly modiied, and particularly the section 
referring to a State Board of Education. It was then pro- 
vided that '-The Governor of the State, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the President of the Slate 
University, the President of the State Normal School (when 
the same shall be established), and the superintendenta of 
common schools of the three laigest cities in the State shall 
constitute a board, to be denominated the Indiana State 
Board of Education. The size of the cities shall, for this 
purpose, be determined by the enumeration of children for 
school purposes annually reporied by school esamtners to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction." As to its funo. 
tions, the hoard was held to " perform such duties as are 
prescribed by law," to " tale cognizance of such questions as 
may arise in the practical administration of the school sys- 
tem as are not otherwise provided for, and duly consider, 
discuss, and determine the same," and to have power to ex- 
amine applicants and " grant State certificates of qualifioa 
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to teachers " found to possess " eminent scliolarship and pro- I 
fessional ability." , 

In 1875 the coQstitution of the board was again modified , 
by adding to it as a member the Preaident of Pui-duo Univar- | 
sity, just organized.* 1 

Since 1865, therefore, during which period the really pro- | 
fessional work of the board baa been done, its memberehip i 
has included the Governors of the State, and acting Gover- 
nors, from Morton to Chase; Presidents Nutt (1865-1875), 1 
Moss (1875-188-1), Jordan (lS8i-1891), and Coulter (since his 
election to the University presidency, June, 1891), of the 
State University; Presidents Jones, Brown, and Parsons, of 
the State Normal School; and Presidents Shortridge, White, 
and Smart, of Purdue University. Shortridge and Brown ! 
have also served on the board as superintendents of the In- 
dianapolis schools, and Smart from Fort Wayne. Besides 

• While it ia only ineidentallj' k matter of history, reference should he 
mode hore to jct another proposed modificatioQ of the boatd, b; adding to 
It a repreaenlative of county, superintendenta. 

Aiter the Buperintendeoey Law of 1^73, and the orentjon of the County 
Board of Eduoadon, and throug-h the agonoy of township and county inati- 
tutes, and doBOr iospcctiou of fohoolB, the system in the townahipB was 
gieatly improved in efficiency, and, wil>iin a dscade, had become the moat 
important and rcapwtoble wJuoatJooal interest in tba State. It was felt ' 
that rura! nohools »)inuld tinve direct repreaentjition in the eouneila of the I 
boarf. It had been frequently diamisaed in gatheringB of aohool men, and | 
in edncational papers, hnt the movement fiist toot ahape in a rueommenda- 
tioa by Superintendent Holo"mb in hia first report, in 1BB4, that three 
county Buperiutflndcnta ahould be elccled at their annual convention to 
membawhip on the State Board, in snch way that, after the first, each 
should iiold hU ofEoe for three ypara. The Btate Board of EJucation, alao, 
the year following, ooneurred in tlie opinion, and recommended Uie change. 
Snporintondent Hnloomb again, in hi* second report, the Indiana School ( 
Journal, and edueators generally throughout the State have repeatedly ei- j 
pressed their confidBOoe in the wisdom of the reoommondation. While no 
action baa yet bEan taken by the Legislature, the movement would seem to 
be in the right direction. An edacational interest that concerns three flftha 1 
of all the children of tho State certainly las clnima to Bomc direct reiiresen- 1 
tatjon upon the Btnte's Board of Control. J 
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these, H. 3. Tarbell, as Buperintendent of Indianapolig 
schoola; E. S. Greene and John S. Irwiii, of Fort Wayne; 
and E. J. Eice, Alexauder M. Gow, John M, Bloss, and John 
Cooper, of EvansvilJe, have all had service on the boai^J. 
The present memberahip includes Governor Ira. J, Chase, 
State Superintendent H. D. Vories, Presidents John M. 
Coulter, J. BL Smart, and W. W. Parsons, and Superintend 
ents L. H. Jones of Indianapolis, J, W, l^iyiie of Evansville, 
and W. H. Wiley of Terre Haute. 

Altogether, in its nearly forty years of histoiy, the board 
has included in its membership as Stale supei'intcndente, 
governors, civil officers of State, college presidents, and cily 
Buperinteudents really the hest educational thought and skill 
of the State. The growing unification of the system through 
these yeai-s, the direction of legislation, the pushing of re- 
forms, the cultivation of public sentiment, the shaping of 
courses of study and school-room method, the improvement 
of teachers, and the dignifying of the pi-ofession, are, La no 
small degree, due to the wise labors of the Slate Board of 
Education, and their advisory relations toward the departi- 
ment of supervision. 

An inspection of the records of the board's proceedings 
shows that the wording of the law giv(s but meager insight 
into the real duties of the organization. It has beeu a very 
busy body of men. The first meeting was held June 7, 1863, 
and its first business was the consideration of a selectton of 
books for the proposed township libraries. Indeed, this was 
the one question of constant interest to the board for the 
first three years of their service, and in the solution of which 
were spent uot leas than {350,000. 

Another duty that fell to the board, along with the 
Buperiutendent, was the selection and recommendation to 
the local school officers of a series of text-books for uniform 
use throughout the State. The magnitude of the responsi- 
bility, and the need for wise conservative action, can be but 
feebly appreciated to-day, in the presence of an efficient, 
cheap, and abundant school-book literature, such as was un- 
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known a generation ago. Texts upon tKe most familia 
subjects even were relatively few; these fow were little 
known by moat people, and less used by the school. Muny 
of them were only the first attempts at graded texts. The 
Jaw itself was an experiment. The investment of thousands 
of dollars was involved in the board's choice. A beerinning 
was made (November, 1B53) by the adoption of McGuifey's 
Eclectic Spelling Book, the Indiana Readere (I-IV),* Web- 
ster's Dictionary, Butler's Grammar, Bay's Arithmetics (I- 
111), and Mitehel's Geographies; to which, three years later, 
were added Warren's Physical Geography, Berard's School 
History of the United Stat^ Payson, Dunton, and Scribcer's 
System of Penmanship, Wilson's EU.eDients of Punctuation, 
Smith's Juvenile Definer, Martin's Orthoepist, and Btook- 
fleld's First Book in Composition. Besides these, Cowdry's 
Moral Lessons, and the American School Hyran-Book were 
recommended for use. The sel'cction seems to have given 
general satisfaction. "Time," they record in their proceed- 
ings (1857), "has exhibited the wisdom of the choice. In 
no State of Uie Union have efforts for the introduction of 
uniform text-books for schools "been so successful as in In- 

That the intention of the law was not to secure a uniform 
use of books, but ooly some authorized standard to guide in 
the local selection, appears in tha.t this was the interpretation 
of the phrase by all the earlier boards and superjnien dents, 
and that in 1861 Superintendent Fletcher's notes make it 
mean that the board is to approve only and recommend. 
In the year 1859 a complete set of Goodrich's Boaders, seven 
in number, as revised by Butler, ^jere adopted to supplement 
the list of Readers previously recommended. To the list, in , 
1601, were added, also, tests in Algebra, Physiology, Chom- 
istry, Natural Philosophy, Book-keeping, and the Bible. 

Occasional changes— additions and euhstitutiona — were 
made in the next few years, presenting upon the whole a 
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generally safe and commendable standard of common-scliool 
texts. But the law never secured uniformity, nor any satis- 
factory approximation to it, and in the revision of the law 
in 1865 the board was i-elieved of the responsibility. There- 
after the choice of books was in one locality left to the town- 
ship trustee, elsewhere to the patrons, frequently to the 
teacher.* But m 1873 the responsibility was fixed by assign- 
ing it to the County Board of Education, just created. Ac- 
cordingly a circular was issued by the State Board to town- 
ship and city school trustees advising with them concerning 
their new relations to the schools, and especially in the con- 
trol of the choice of text-books to be used. For sixteen years 
the selection was wholly in the hands of this board, the law 
prescribing the conditions upon which adoptions might be 
made. The law secured uniformity throughout the schoob 
of each county, prevented frequent changes of books, and, 
in general, resulted in the selection of a superior class of 
books. 

By the Legislature of 1889, however, the responsibility of 
selecting; hooks was ^ain put into the bands of the Stat« 
Board, with whom it yet rests. This was accomplished 
through the creation of a Board of School-book Commis- 
Bioners (the 8tat« Board of Education), upon whom was im- 
posed the task of selecting or procuring the compilation of a 
series of text-hooks in the legal branches, for use in the com- 
mon schools of the State. 

In Indiana, as in various other Slates, the sentiment had 
"been forming that school-books could and should be fur- 
nished to the pupUs more cheaply. As a supposed step toward 
this end, there have been provisions made in a great number 
■ of States looking toward some sort of uniformity, either 
throughout the State or over smaller units of territory, or 
others prohibiting the too frequent change of tests. The 
ultimate aim, however, seems to he lower prices. "It is 
assumed that retail prices fixed by publishers and retail 

* Soe Fourtecnlb Report, p, 8S. 
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I dealers are relatively higher than of other commodities ; that ] 



theyare not fixed by the natural laws of supply and demand, 
hut tlia,t the prices charg;ed buyers are rendered unjustly 
high by conihination between the publishers and large re- 
in tlie attempt of the States to regulate the cost of suclt 
books to the public there seeni to be four plans in general 
use:* (1) Free teKt-booka, bought by the school officials, 
are other forms of apparatus, held as public property and 
loaned to pupils; (3) State publication; (3) the indirect con- 
tract system; and (4) the direct contract system. By the 
Indiana law of 1889 the contract may be made by the Board 
of Text-book Commissioners directly with the publishers, or 
with authors or compilers of books, to be bought outright 
and published by the commission. A maximum price was 
fixed by the act for each of the fifteen different books pro- 
vided for. Immediately upon the enforcement of the act 
bids were received and contracts made for texts in reading, 
arithmetic, geography, and penmanship, and the year fol- 
lowing in the remaining branches — spelling, English gram- 
mar, physiology, and United States history. In the 
time the maximum price of the History had been raised by 
special act of the Legislature, and two books in physiology 
substituted for the one previously prescribed. By Supreme 
Court decisions it has been established that the law 
only constitutional but mandatory, both upon school oflicerj 
and patrons 

While in general the function described belongs to the 
State Board, books are obtaiuesd through the local trustees 
certifying to the county superintendent the number of the 
several books needed, by whom a requisition is made upon 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and through 
him upon the contractor. Books are shipped directly to the 
county superintendents, and from them obtained by the local 
trustees. Eeporis and payments for books sold are roadsj 

• Syatema of Twct-book Supply, ty Prof. B. 8. Pkt, 1888, 
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quarterly to the superinteudent, by whom final payment 
made to the contractor. 

The list of books as now introduced (which can not be 
changed for five years from tie date of their adoption) com- 
prises tlie foltowiug: Reading, arithmetic, geography, ad- 
vanced grammar, physiology, Bpelling, and penmansbix), all 
published by the Indiana Book Company; and the first book 
in language and a history of the United States, by Ginn & 
Company. 

Other services rendered by the board have been in the 
development of township and county institutes, the intro- 
duction of uniform courses of study into rural schools, and 
the closer articulation of collegiate and secondary institu- 
tions (all of which find consideration elsewhere in this 
volume), in maturing a wise system of certificating teachers, 
in the uniform encouragement given to all professional 
means of improvement, and the constant and judicious care 
exercised over the l^islation of the State touching schools. 
Indeed, it is just thia unheralded service which defies statis- 
tics and definition, whose infiuences are not calculable or 
apparent, whose results do not appear in kind, but work out 
in institutions, in motive and habit, that cliiefly justifies the 
board's existence. But for the official and personal encour- 
agement of the board and its members every agency men- 
tioned above must Iiave been wholly wanting, or greatly 
crippled in its workings. 

As marking a fairiy well-defined tendency in Indiana 
educational affairs, the following extract from the State 
Superintendent's report for 1885— "86 • concerning the proper 
functions of the State Board of Education is inserted; 

'' (1) It should be given full powers to fix the qualifica- 
tions of teachers for the different classes of schools, to deter- 
mine the grades and duration of their licenses, and, through 
the county superintendents, to provide for and direct their 
examinations. (2) It should be empowered to prescribe 

* Pait I, p. 198. 
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courses of study for schools of different grades and classes. 
(3) It should be empowered to make general rules and regu- 
lations regarding the location and construction of school- 
houses. (4) It should be given full supervisory eontpol of 
lie county and township institutes. (5) It should he em- I 
powered to make general rules and regulations for the gov- 
emment of county hoards of education, in the adoptiot 
text^books and apparatus, and for the government of trustees 
in the purchase of school furniture and supplies." 

Much of all this has already gone into the control of the 
hoard, either by common consent or by statute, and the ex- 
periment has generally justifleil itself. The State has reason 
to congratulate itself upon the high character of the official 
service of its central educational department. 






CHAPTER SX. 

TBE rSSSEUT STSTESI {Oonliniiedy. 

II. Local Control. 

As the township ia the original administrative unit of 
our goveniment, so, since 1852, it has been the unit of our 
school system as well. In the phraseology of the Eevised 
Statute of 1859, " each and every township that n 
may hereafter be organized in any county in this State ia . 
hereby also declared to be a school township, and as such to. J 
bo a body politic and corporate, by the name and style of 1 
'school-township of County,' etc." 

The township school administration is, through the lawij 
— especially the earlier statutes — made the standard for all 1 
school administrations. The duties of the township trustee 
are made in general the duties of the city and town school 
trustee. The modifications in the administration of the sys- 
tem are few and unimportant. For almost half a century of 
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Statehood the township was in fact, if not in theory, the 
tennining factor in all school legislation. 

Upon the reorganization, of the system in 1853 the law 
immediately, and, in time, public sentiment, recognized, be- 
side the township, the incorporated town and the city ea 
independent school corporations. In the common thought 
this came slowly. The town is yet subject to the county 
control in all matters of supervision, as are the townships. 
And not until 1B85 was the right of the city to extend ita 
instruction beyond that found expedient in the rural schools 
fully established. 

As at present administered, then, the school system of 
Indiana recognizes three classes of schools, or three kinds of 
school corporations: (1) the township, (2) the incorporated 
town, and (3) the city. They are co-ordinate, though not 
identical in powers, share alike in general privileges and 
responsibilities, and are mutually exclusive. Theoretically, 
the dilfereaCBS in control are such as are incident to the 
different environing conditions, in the city, the town, and 
the suburban country. 

They share alike in their general responsibilities and limi- 
tations. All are restricted in their levies; are subject to 
like conditions in the diatributioo of revenue, the esjwndituro 
of the several funds, and the fielectiou of teachci-s; follow 
the same prescribed (legal) curriculum ; make uniform statis- 
tical reports; and are integral pai^ of one system. They 
share in the same privileges. They draw upon a common 
fund; have equal lejal right to all the advantnges of graded 
and advanced instruction; participate in common courses 
and a uniform management; and have (theoretically) the 
1 central supervision. That there are marked 
in actual administration is, of course, true. 
These will appear in the more detailed consideration fol- 

One other fact should he mentioned in these general con- 
siderations, '' A civil township and the school township of 
the same territory are distinct corporations, and each most 
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sue and be sued in its own proper corporate name, and 
neither can sue in the name of 1jie other or tiiat of the town- 
ship trustee. So also a civil town and the scbool town (or 
city) are distinct corporations." The management of the 
schools is not a new funcliou bestowed upon the civil or 
municipal corporation, but the function of an independent 
and distinct corporation existing for school purposes alone, 
Each such corporation is, therefore, entitled to receive and 
expend its proper school money, employ its teachers, and 
manage its schools independently of any control by any 
other such corporation. The trustee of the civil township 
and the trustee of the school township are, legally, two 
persons. In the incorporated towns and cities the two seta 
of functions are referred to and performed by different offli 

i. Administration in Townships. 

By an act of March, 1889, township oflicors, including 
trustees, are elected (on the first Monday of April) for a term 
of four years. But no person is " eligible to the office of 
township trustee more than foiir years in any period of eight 
years." This selection of trustee by popular vote brings the 
office into pohtics, as any other civil office. Its most ob- 
jectionable features appear in the performance of purely 
educational duties, which, while legally distinct, are 
readily separated either in official practice or pubHc ju( 
ment from those incident to the civil office. 

Unlike the earlier system, the present provides one trusteo 
only (not three) in each township, and so simplifies greatly 
the machinery. But it is, perhaps, the most pronounced 
instance of centralizing of power known to our Common- 
wealth. As a civil offlceT be is required, speaking generally, 
to manage the finances of the township. Besides, he is offi- 
cial inspector of elections; is custodian of the ballof^bos; 
boards the election officers; takes the voting census; is over- 
seer of the poor, to whom he taay give temporary aid ; may 
commit neglected girls to the female reformatory ; may sue 
for abandoned wife or children; may administer oaths 
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fence viewer; assesses the commutation road tax; controls 
road hedges; nominates drainage commissioners and repairs 
public di'alns; registers doge, and manages the dog fund, re- 
imbursing for sbe«p killed; has charge of the unsold school 
lands; and makes various reports to the county commission- 
era, to the County Superintendent, and the State Bureau of 
Statistics. 

As a school officer he is expected to perform in general all 
the duties which the earlier to-wnahip board — particularly the 
clerk and treasurer — was held responsible for under the old 
law. Specifically, the trustee of each township is made respon- 
sible for the establishment and convenient location of a suffi- 
cient number of schools for the education of all the children 
therein; he may abolish or change school districts; he 
locales and erects all houses throughout his township ; pur- 
chases and is responsible for the care of all school property; 
levies all local taxes, both for building and tuition ; disburses 
all revenues, amounting in the aggregate throughout the State 
to millions of dollars annually; takes the enumeration of 
school-children ; acta as local agent in supplying the needed 
school-books, under the recent law ; employs and pays teach- 
ers; directs the gradation of schools and the establishment 
of higher departments ; is tho sole manager and responsible 
head of the township school; controls the township library; 
has general charge of tho township institutes; and makes or 
directs, or directs to be made, all reports touching the town- 
ship schools. Besides, the several trustees of each county 
co-operate as a county hoard of education, and select the 
auperintandent of schools. 

Indeed, it would appear that, touching all these matters, 
whether of the civil township or the school corporation, the 
power of the trustee is practically autoci-atic. Patrons may 
petition, and the county board may recommend, and the 
superintendent may advise, and even the county commia- 
sionerB may demur, but, except in unimportant particulars, 
the authority of the trustee ia absolute. 

Even this irreeponsibleness of power, however, is lees ob- 
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jecUonable than the unwarranted mLsiug of unrelated func- 
tions in the duties of a single officer. Whatever it may be 
in practice, in theory it is now generally conceded that 
county Buperintendents, city superintendents, the State Su- 
perintendent, members of the State Board of Education, and 
occasionally of municipal boards even, should be selected 
because of some recognized fitness for the performance of 
their prescribed school duties. The present need of a rural 
school is for a professional administration of the local school 
system — an administration that is impossible with numerous 
and responsible school duties attached, as an afterthought, 
to an office already overburdened with civil affairs, however 
ably the otBce may be conducted. It is to be hoped that the 
school may, at no distant day, have its own appropriate 
officer, 

A word shoidd be said, perhaps, of the school director. 
The district is not a corporation; only a part of one. Yet 
its taxpayers (that is, heads of families) are required to meet 
annually and elect one of their number as director of the 
district. Such officer has general charge of the school-house 
and property therein, under the direction of the trustee, 
makes repairs as ordered by the voters of the district, pro- 
vides fuel, presides at school meetings, and acts as the organ 
of communication between the inhabitants and the township J 
trustee. He is the local agent of the trustee and is under I 
his orders. 

S. Incorporated Towns. 

A second kind of school corporation is the incorporated 
town, co-ordinate witti tjio township, and receiving and ex- 
pending its own funds. 

There are 247 such incorporated towns in the State, ia ^ 
each of which tlie board of trustees elects, annually in June, I 
one person to act as school trustee for a term of three years, f 
The trustees so chosen constitute the school board of thel 
town, having in general the same functions as the single! 
trustee in each township. They are independent of nchocl' ■ 
meetings, may employ their own special superintendents and 1 
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teacliers, but make all statistical reports to the countjf super- 
Intendeut, and can only employ licensed teachers. The 
Bchoola of the towns are subject to visitation by the County 
Superintendent (except the trustees employ reg^ularly their 
own Buperintflndent), and their teachers ai-e required to 
attend the township institutes, the annual county institute, 
and to use the prescribed course of study. 
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Iniliana has fifty-seven cities which constitute a third and 
quite distinct class of school corporations. In general their 
organization of schools is the same as in the townships aad 
towns. The trustees in each city are three, as in the towns, 
but are appointed by the Common Council, to whom they 
are responsible. The several trustees constitute the school 
board for the city, but do not individually represent their 
own wards. 

While the township is empowered by law to levy both 
the local building and tuition taxes, in cities and towns the 
latter may be recommended by the school trustees, but can 
only be levied by the civil authorities. 

Another difference between the system in the city and 
that in the townships has already been mentioned in the 
discussion of the last paragraph. The city, as the town also, 
may hire a special superintendent, to whom the immediate 
control of the schools is assigned, and who becomes the 
executive and counselor of the board. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PRBSEST STSTXil (ClmUnMdJ. 

in. The Comuon ScaoOL. 

As developed in Indiaoa. the State's echool system in- 
cludes elemeotary and Becoudary Bchoola, a special school 
for the training of leachers, two institutions for superior 
instruction, schools for the training of the defective and 
wayward olasBes, school and township libraries, county and 
township institutes, etc. In legal phrase, and by common 
usage, the term "common school" is made to include ele- 
mentary and secondary schools only. Editions of the Com- 
mon School Law include also legislation with reference to 
teachers' institutes and free libraries, and, in a separate 
section, the acts in force relating to the State Normal 
School. 

Common schools exist in the form of (1) rural ele- 
mentary schools; (3) township graded and union Bchools; 
(S) town and village schools; (4) city elementary schools; 
and (5) high schools. 

1. The Rur<U Elementary School. 
The importance of the topic will be apparent when it fa 
remembered that nearly four fifths of the school-children of 
the Slate receive all the scholastic training they get* from 
the country schools; that the principal supervision exercised 
by theStat« Department is over these same country schoob; 
and that the field of the County Superintendent's duties is 
the country and village system, chiefly ungraded, employ- 
ing more than seventy-eight per cent of the teachers of the 
State, and receiving more than four millions of the five and 
a quarter million dollars annually expended npon the State's 
schools. The rapid growth in number of these schools, their 
efficiency, the dignitj' of their management, and the public 
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coTLQdence they cominaiid, is an interesting feature in the 
history of education in. Indiana. 

In 1855, of about seven thousand districts, more than a 
thousand, or fifteen per cent, were entirely without schools; 
four years later the delinquent districts numbered but eleven 
per cent, and in 1866 but three per cent. At the close of tbe 
first year of county Buperintendency, and for the seventeen 
years since, more than ninety-nine per cent of the organized 
districts of the State have annually maintained the full 
term of school. The State has at present about 9,600 dis- 
tricts, the number varying somewhat, now larger, now 
Hmaller, with the shifting' of population, the closer school 
management, the centralization of control, the varying 
school accommodations, and the introduction of union and 
graded schools. 

From the first attempts at a system in Indiana the rural 
school has worked nt a disadvantage as compared with the 
administration in cities. Notwithstanding they were given 
the same legal status under the now Constitution, such 
schools have existed, and continued to exist, under very 
unequal conditions. Then, as now, the wealth being in 
cities, degrees of culture and efficiency could be had in their 
schools that lay beyond the reach of the districts. Prior to 
1850, though the only school legislation was in favor of the 
townships, the only schools were in the towns; and after 
1852 the equal legislation made the unequal privileges only 
leas glaring. 

For the same reason, re-enforced by others, perhaps, the 
rural districts have, not in other generations only, but in lie 
present as well, not in Indiana alone, but in other States, 
had uniformly shorter temris. So that, as respects formal 
training, the city does as much for the boy before he is six- 
teen as the country district can do for him during his minor- 
ity. 

For obvious reasons, also, in the suburban schools teach- 
ers have a more uncertain tenure of office, and, at the beat, 
more brief. It may sometimes be the teacher's preference 
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that this is so, EometimeB the patrons', sometimes the school 
officials'. Whatever the real cause, it ox)erates as a rule that 
the city system affords to the teacher such opportunities for 
continued service aa the township does not. Short terms and 
changing and unequal employment have greatly hindered 
the farmers' schools and the development of rural life. Of 
course, along with all these must he remembered the fact 
that the sparse populations make school-going inconvenicat. 
Long distances, and unimproved roads, and small schools, 
and short terms, and poor and changing teachere mate the 
Bcbool uninviting to the indifferent and of minimum service 
to even the most earnest and studious. 

Of course there are regenerative conditions in rural Ufe. 
The out-of-school influences cultivate some wholesome 
habits. The relatively simple domestic and social life, the 
strong naturalism and corresponding freedom from artifi- 
ciality, the exacting industrialism, and linuted leisure make 
the training of youth in the outlying districts to be less con- 
ventional than in the cities, but, in general, more disciplinary. 
But this is not because of the schools ; it is rather in spite of 

The policy that has done most, perhaps, to reclaim the 
country school from its low estate, and endow it with the 
elements of permanency and helpfulness, is that which finds 
its expression in gradation, concentration, union schools, 
graduation, township high schools, etc. — movements full of 
suggestion to the teacher. 
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A graded school is one in which the pupil's advancement 
is meaanred by, and estimated in terms of, a course of stud- 
ies, graded and distributed as a means of culture, and taken 
as a standard, "As a mechanism, the graded system de- 
mands that pupils of the same grade attend school with 
regularity, and that they possess equal attainments, equal 
mental capacity, equal vigor, equal home assistance and 
opportunity, and that they be instructed by teachers possess- 
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ing equal ability and skill."* That is to say, this 
ideal condition. That it exists iu perfection no one supposeB, 
but its approximation may be found in all best schools— 
first, those in the centers of population. 

The advantages of the graded system have been snm- 
marized as foUows: (1) It eeonomizps the labor of insti-uc- 
tion; (S) it reduces the cost of instruction; (3) it makes the 
instruction more effective ; i4) it facilitatJ3s good government 
and discipline : (5) it affords a better means of inciting pupils 
to industry. Perhaps it should be said that the system be- 
oomea necessary because of the fact of the gradual unfold- 
ment of the child. 

The graded system is very general in the United States 
— more so than in England or most continental countrieB, 
But this is only true, in any extended way, of cities. The 
country school in the United States makes progress here but 
slowly. A few States have done creditably. 

After some little attempt in cities thirty yeara ago, the 
next effort to be noted in Indiana was among the bet1«r 
private schools, A class of academies flourished from 1850 
to 1870 that, with a course of instruction, separate class- 
rooms, and a number of associated teachers, gave, for this 
State, almost the iirst proof of tlie real efficiency of aystem- 
atic, graduated lessons and exercises. The better country 
and village schools — a few of them— soon made like at- 
tempts. But the movement was not popular. Perhaps 
opposed because not understood. 

As early as 1847 Lewis Bollman had advocated the grad- 
ing of country schools, but up to 1856 the State educational 
department could claim a graded system of schools in not 
more than half a dozen of the seven thousand school corpora- 
tions, and these the superintendent described as " passing 
through the experience of infancy, struggling with the difB- 
culties incident to new enterprises, contending with preju- 
dices, battling with selfishness and those time-honored usages 

• E. E, White. 
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wliicli often induce a skepticism in educational matters that 
is exceedingly hard to overcome." Time only, and the bi 
cessful administration of a few schools bold enough to insist 
upon a regulated course of instruction, could overcome the 
common prejudice. Graded schools must justify their 
claims. 

S. Provisions of the Law. 

In the mean time the law had recognized the graded 
school, and provided for its incorporation into the State's 
system. While not obligatory, the law was very liberal. 

A. OtUSKD BOIIOOLS. 

After having provided for and enumerated the duties of 
the township board, section 10 of the law of 1852 provided 
that "Such board may establish graded schools or a modifl- 
cation thereof where such establishment is practical and 
convenient, and in such case they shall so classify the chil- 
dren of their townships as to secure to all equitable partici- 
pation in the advantages thereof," This was included, un- 
changed, in the revision of 1853, to which Superintendent 
Larrabee, by way of comment, added that under its generous 
provisions the trustees might " authorize the teaching of any 
branches of science, literature, and art which public interest 
and public opinion may require." But a "graded course" 
seemed poorly understood. 

In the law of 1853 the provision had been reduced to tha 
legalizing of "graded schools or such modification of them 
as may be practicable." In commenting upon the clause, 
however. Superintendent Mills explained* that, "in such 
case, the districts might embrace the pupils classed in the 
primary and secondary departments, and the grammar and 
high-school pupils might be taught at a school located at 
some central point in the township." This affords an early 
emphasis of the policy to make and administer the schools of 
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the township aa one school, that has done more for TntliaTii^ 
rural schools than all other influences combined. "Ad- 
mission to this school," Superintendent Mills continued, 
" should depend entirely on the ability to sustain a thor- 
ough and impartial examination in a given grade of stud- 
In accordance with this suggestion, perhaps because of 
it, the reyision of the law, March 11, 1861, added to the origi- 
nal provision "and provide for admission into the higher 
departments of the graded school fi-om the primary schools 
of their township such pupils as are sufQciently advanced 
for such admission." The law was perhaps in advance 
even of the average local sentiment upon the policy. 

The same or similar provisions were made in every modi- 
fication of the law up to 1873. But neither in the law nor 
in the explanations of the department is any hint that grad- 
ing of schools in the country meant anything more than 
setting off the higher classes from the separate schools into 
one or a fow upper classes in a township higher schooL 
There appears nowhere the suggestion that a graded course 
of instruction might be profitably used with the district 
primary schools also. In the revision of 1873, however, 
were added to this one, legalizing graded schools, two para- 
graphs; one authorizing the employment of superintendents 
in cities, and another to the effect that trustees of two or 
more school corporations might establish joint graded 
schools. This possible co-operation of corporations, and the 
combination of schools, absorbing the smaller ones and 
strengthening the others, greatly hastened the movement 
toward a graded system. Such schools witnessed the benefi- 
cence of the class system, attracted more capable instructors, 
made longer terms possible, and, more than all else, empha- 
sised the need of uniform requii-ements and general agree- 
ment among primary teachers in preparing their pupils 
"for admission into the higher departments of these graded 
schools." 

The law, o^ last mentioned, remains practically the 
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at present. What It has achieved in twenty yean remains | 
to be preseoted. 

In 1S53, Superiutendent Mill s is authority for the statfr I 
meet that among all tho corporations of the State there I 
were but tno that could make any show^ of buildings suits- J 
bio for the accommodation of graded schools. Two years I 
later his only reference to such (graded) schools shows that 
the term is used as meaning city schools only. In bis second 
report, also (1856), in an elaborate and admirable discussion 
of the principles of gradation, its iuSuence upon schools, 
and the public antagonism or indifference to it, the interests 
of rural schools are not mentioned- The fact ia that graded 
work in district and township schools belongs to a later 
period. Nevertheless, there were in 1865, in the entire State, , 
ninety-three graded schools reported. Ten years later there ] 
were three times as many in the districts alone. 

la 1873 Albert G. Lane, principal of a ward school in 
Chicago, was elected superintendent of the township schools 
of Cook County, lying just outside the city. With the im- 
pulse toward systematic training acquired, Superintendent 
Lane began at once putting into practice in his country and 
village schools a tentative course, and spent the year in in- 
troducing it to hia teachers and the people. It was admira- 
bly conceived, and laid the foundation for much similar 
■work in other sections of the country. The year following, 
a complete course was formulated, and was made tlio basis 
of the instruction throughout Cook County. 

About the same time Mr. A. 9, Wade, Superintendent of 
Monongalia County, in West Vii^iinia, " having long enter- 
tained the opinion that a common-school course of study 
could be completed in less time than is usually spent in 6b' 
taining an imperfect knowledge of a few branches," began 
to apply his ideas to the county schools. They were similar 
to those in Cook County, III. 

■' The initial steps were the formation of classes in schools 
for the pursuit of studies in advance of the simplest rudi- 
mt^uta, and reporting the names of the scholars in such 
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classes as an honor-roU in educational meetings," held 
statedly. The year following, a complete totirse of studies 
waa put into operation, including public examinations, 
graduation, alumni associations, and annual register of 
names of graduates. The first examinations were held in 
February, 1876, one hundred and ninety-six out of two hun- 
dred and sisty-ouo receiving passes and diplomas. Similar 
classes have been since graduated annually. President 
Thompson, of the University of West Virginia, is authority 
for the statement that " the plan has produced in Monongalia 
County an educational revival." It dignified the work of 
the country school and gave it place among the efficient 
agencies for culture, and honored because efficient. 

The law of 1873, in Indiana, requiring a superintendent 
in each county, ve-enforced by a board of education, unifonn 
books throughout the county, and a closer administration 
and inspection of schools, made uniformity in instruction, 
and in the means and conditions of best teaching, ainiost a 
necessity. The greater centralization of forces made the 
work easier also, and its direction more intelligent. 



In anticipation of the proposed law the State board 
began the consideration of a uniform course, and in 1872 
had a report upon the subject, as follows:* The committee 
were " unable to prescribe definitely any course of study for 
ungraded schools." Their inability arose from "the diver- 
sity of conditions necessary to secure uniformity." Among 
these conditions were mentioned (1) the inequality in length 
of school terras; (2) the shortness of tenns; (3) the inexperi- 
ence and inefficiency of many of the teachers; (i) the want 
of a thorough, systematic, intelligent supervision of the 
schools. Nevertheless, thoy recommended that there should 
be used but one aeries of hooks in any one subject in a given 
school; that reading, writing, and spelling, "as the ground- 
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wort of an education," should be given, daily attention ; that 
- fifth and sixth readers be introduced sparingly; that simple 
first readers (not spellers) and ttte blackboard should be used 
with beginners ; that in arithmetic the emphasis be put upon 
the fundamental processes; that a text in grammar should 
not be introduced before the fourth-reader work; and that 
the number of classes be reduced. 

At the June meeting of county superintendents in 1871 
a committee — consisting of Walter S. Smith, of Marion Coun- 
ty; A. C. Goodwin, of Clark County; and John M.Wallace, 
of Bartholomew County — was appointed to consult with the 
State board and submit a course of study for the district 
schools. The year following, a course was repoited and the 
judgment of the board asked as to its merits. This was in 
July, 1874. The committee to whom the Bubject was now 
referred comprised A, M, Gow, James H. Swiart, and Will- 
iam A. Jonea, who, three months later, reported unfavorably 
regarding the course submitted, as ''too elaborate and ex- 
tended to be practicable." Several of the counties had 
delayed local action to receive the board's recommendations. 
In the mean time, however, the work of grading and unify- 
ing had in places already begun. 

In the annual statement of Mr. Hopkins (1874), being an 
exhibit of the work of the schools for the academic year 
1873-74, twenty-six counties reported uniform i-equirementa 
throughout the township, and most of them public courses. 
Floyd County, under Superintendent J. K. Walb, intro- 
duced during that year (lS73-'74) a common-school o 
of five grades, which, together with the code of regulations 
adopted by the county board, was "published in proper 
form and distributed to all teachers and school ofScers, to be 
observed and enforced." Gibson County, for the same year, 
under Superintendent W. T. Stilwell, reported " forty-two 
teachers in thirteen graded schools, eight schools being in un- 
incorporated towns and four in rural districts." A uniform 
course for the county had just been introduced. Superin- 
ujent John Carney accompanied his report of Jennings 
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County with a copy of his coxirae of study, distributed into 
six grades, and including th« eight accepted legal branches. 
The most complete eyliabua iu the State for the time, per- 
haps, waa that of Superintendent Smith, of Marion County— 
a syllabus which, no doubt, formed the basis of the course 
submitted to the State board in 1875, and later to the superin- 
tendents' eunveulion. Besides the men already named, but 
who were forward in this movement, were J. H. Binfoi-d, of 
Hancock County ; James A. C. Dobson, of Hendricks County ; 
W. E. Chrisler, of Lawrence County; Richard Norris, of 
Shelby County ; and George Bowman, of White County — all 
of whom had adopted courses under authority of the County 
Board of Education, and in practical operation prior to Sep- 
tember, 1874, 

In his official report to the department (1878). WiUiam 
M. Walters, of Adams County, presented a carefully formu- 
lated course of study, and discussed its relation to the grad- 
ing of schoob in the districts. It comprised six. classes, 
included all the legal branches, and eu^ested a daUy pro- 
gramme with twenty-five recitations, and fifty minutes, upon 
an average, to each grade. Others discussed the vajioua 
phases of the subject, and L. S. Major, of Shelby County, 
claimed that the district schools of the State were already 
(167S) " approaching a well-^:«gulated system of gradati 
Tlie SLiperinteit^B^A^U|ritjOo)U)tf, ,1 
two years ' ' " " 

spoke of 
red-tape 
object 

and 
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e of study for the schools of every county in Indiana- 
one which any county superintendent can easily and readily 
explain to the teachers; one which can be comprehended 
and iully understood by pupils and patrons of the district 
schools, and give alike to all the schools of the county the 
same system and the Bome regular work." 

These discussions were published in the three biennial 
reports of the department, from 1878 to 1883, Lnclusive, and 
put into the hands of school officers, and particularly county 
superintendents, throughout the State. Tlie grading of 
schools was a great educational want and a perennial theme 
for discussion. 

In the latter year another coui-se was submitted by Supep. 
intendent E. B. Milam, of Knos County, followed by a paper 
before the County Superintendents' Association, June, 1883, 
by J. W. Holcomb, upon Our Ctountry School System, in 
which he said: " Let us set down, then, as the first essential 
of a good country system, that there should be a well-graded 
district school within reach of the home of every pupil in 
the county. The gradation here considered means, of 
course, the classification of the pupils in one room, undec 
one teacher, according to their advancement in their stud- 
ies." 

The year following (in 1S84) a committee of county super- 
intendents, previously appointed, and of which W. E. Wil- 
sjn, of Henry County, was chairman, submitted as a report* 
a course of Ave grades, and covering eight years of sis or 
seven months each. The course as reported was almost 
unanimously adopted by the superintendents, and, through 
the county boards, accepted and introduced into a majority 
of the counties within the next four years. It was an effi- 
cient means in the elevation of the township schools, and in 
arousing and conserving local public sentiment on educa- 
tional matters. 
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In the mean time the country and village school section 
had been organized in the State Teachers' Association, and 
in December, 1887, a committee of its members* was ap. 
pointed to prepare a new course. This, with eomo minor 
changes, was aubmitled to the County Superiut«ndents' Asso- 
ciation June 26, 1888, and was by that body referred to 
another committee for revision. After another year's con- 
sideration, and a third presentation, it was adopted and 
recommended to the counties. It bears the date 1890. 

A great majority of the rural schools of the State attempt 
to follow, and do, more or less successfully, work to this 
course. Some localities, from local or unfavorable condi 
tiona, are unable to do so; others prefer one of their own 
nmldng; a few counties make no effort to unify the work of 
the dilferent schools. These are few, however, and public 
sentiment in Indiana favors a careful gradation of schools, 
even in the most sparsely settled districts. It must, of course, 
be understood that the use of no one of these " courses " has 
been or could be compulsory. The function of the conven- 
tion of superintendents, or the County or State Board of 
Education, is only to advise, not to require. The introduc- 
tion of graded lessons is not " legal " (established, even legal- 
ized, by statute), but the result of conference and co-opera- 
tion of those officially interested. 

Since the adoption of a uniform series of books through- 
out the State, the course of instruction has been again 
revised, but only to adapt it to the net? tests, and has not 
been greatly changed. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

TBE PBESEJfT SYSTEM (CrmtintieiD. 

. Graduation from Rural Scliools. 



The process of grading schools involves (1) a carefully 
arranged course of studies, (3) the most equitable classifica- 
tion of pupils in terms of this course, and (3) a uniform plan 
and praclic* in promotions. But, logically and chronologi- 
cally, promotion implies a final promotion^hence gradua- 

Practically, also, the holding out of some final attainment 
as an incentive to pupils to systematic, persistent study in 
schools with a purpose, suggested the use and recognition of 
a form of graduation upon the completion of the comnion- 
Bchool branches. Thirty years before, the principle had been 
actually applied in Indiana. Lewis Bollman, of Bloomings 
ton, had urged graduation from rural schools as a means 
of their improvement. Very early, therefore, after th6 
adoption of uniform courses for the schools, superintendents 
began considering the introduction also of some form of 
graduation and honorable transfer to neighboring high 
schools. 

Superintendent John M. McGee, of Monroe County, re- 
ported as already in operation in 1880 a fairly well devel- 
oped system. It included the examination in writing, at a 
central point in each township, of such pupils as had com- 
pleted the prescribed course, the percenting of jiapers by the 
County Superintendent, subsequent " commeneeraent exer- 
cises" for the successful ones ia public, and the presentation 
of diplomas. These certificates of graduation from the 
common schools were made, by previous arrangement, to 
admit the holders fo the preparatory department of the Slate 
University or to the Bloomiugton High School without re- 
examination. 

In other counties similar plans ohtained, and with whole- 
Gome results. The examinations wore annual in each town- 
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ship, upon lists of qucstionB prepai-ed by the County Superin- 
tendeut or by a committee of hia appointment, and of tlie 
character of tliose prepared by the State board for the local 
cxaoiioatioii of teachers As a result of the experiment it 
was found in most counties Ihat a lar^r percentage of the 
children of the township completed the coui^ fewer claimed 
exemption from distasteful subjects, the course was more 
vigorously administered, and a wholesome influence left 
that carried many more boys and girls into the higher 
schools. 

The subject was included in the superintendent's report 
to the department in 1881 and 1882, and in the following 
year the convention, after full and free discussion, resolved — 

(1) That a standing committee be appointed by the con- 
vention, consisting of five county superintendents and one 
member of the Statfi Board of Education, with the State 
Superintendent as chairman; (3) that this committee pre- 
pare lists of questions on the eight common-school branches 
and the United States Coastitution, to be furnished the 
county superintendents for the examination of graduatas 
from the district schools;* (3) that such esaminations be 
held on the third Saturday of the month; (4) that diplomas 
be granted to pupils who shall attain an averse of seventy- 
Bve per cent, and not fall below sixty-five per cent in any 
branch ; (5) that graduating exercises he held in each town- 
ship under the supervision of the superintendent 

This plan has since been followed in a largo number of 
counties, and with the most satisfactory results. It is per- 
haps true, as has been said, that " no greater impetus has 
been given to the work of district schools than that which 
has attended the introduction of this feature. Janus-like, it 
looks both ways — forward and backward. Backward over 
the entire school course, and necessitates efficiency at every 

• Thfl firat oommitWB appointed conBiatea of W. H. EnjBl, Welle Coun- 
tj-; O. P. MoAuloy, Owen Ccuntj ; James Kilroy, PtHey County; J. L. 
Bhauek, Rush Couoty ; and Frank E. Cooper, Laks Coantj. 
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point. It is destiaed to work a. revolution, in that it strength- 
ens the work all along the line. It secures better instnic- 
tion, better gradation, and closer supervision. It looks 
forward to the high school, to which its diploma is a ticket 
of admission. It thus unites the district school and the high 
Bchool, and as it marks a degree of success it is an incentive 
to good." It was the conclusion of Superintendent Holcomb 
in 1883, looking back upon two years of the experiment, that 
" each county may mark the date of its first graduations from 
the country schools as the beginning of a new era in its 
educational history," 

To such pupils as have passed a satisfactoiy examination 
upon questions prepared as stated, a sort of diploma, called 
a " certificate of proficiency," is given, each bearing the seal 
of the Slate, and signed by the County Superintendent, the 
townBhip trustee, and the teacher. 

4 Joint Graded and Township Schools. 

In addition to the district schools, whether graded or un- 
graded, the Indiana system includes also a class of schools 
drawing patronage, not from the diatrict, but from the town- 
ship, sometimes from two or more townships jointly, having 
an extended course of study, employing two or more teach- 
ers, and to which the elementary, though graded, district 
schools contribute as preparatory departments. Out of the 
latter the pupils pass by regular promotion to the former, 
for instruction of somewhat higher grade than is offered by 
the local neighborhood school. Thb gives rise (1) to the 
township high schools, or (2) to the separation of the higher 
elementary classes from the others, and gathering them into 
one school from various parts of the township. 

Eeference has already been elsewhere made to the law • 
authorizing trustees to establish graded schools or such modi- 
flcationB of them as may be practicable, and providing for 
admission into the higher department of these schools cer- 

■SoQlioQlB or the law of 1862. 
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tain pupils from the primary Bchools or departments ; and 
the supplemental section* authorizing the school trustees of 
two or more district-school corporations to establish joint 
graded schools with like privileges. 

In 1877 the Legislature enacted that the trustees of two 
or more adjacent counties or townships may establish a joint 
school upon jwtition of their patrons, presumably for the 
better accommodation of pupib entitled to advanced instruc- 

Upon these three acts rests legally the township graded 
school. No discrimination is made in the law between dis- 
trict graded schools and township graded schools, or rather 
the original idea seemed to include the latter, but not the 
former. With the introduction of uniform books, however, 
a common course of study for the elementary schools, longer 
terms, and uniform administration of schools through the 
year, local conditions, and a growing public sentiment favor- 
able to education have created the township graded school 
of somewhat difterent ranlc and privilege, but still a com- 
mon school within the meatting of the law, 

" A township graded school is more exclusively under the 
control of the trustees than is a district school. The people 
of a township do not meet tor school purposes, and no director 
b appointed for a township school. Patrons have no right 
under the school law to prohibit the trustees from employing 
any teacher with whom they are dissatisfied by the exercise 
of the peremptory challenge, nor can they order the trustees 
to introduce additional branches of learning, or dictate as to 
the time of commencing school, as in ease of the district 
school. Appeals can not be taken to the County Superin- 
tendent in regard to the location of graded (township) schools, 
as in the case of the district schools. Aside from these ex- 
ceptions, the graded school is subject to the same laws as are 
other schools. The teachers must hold a regular license, and 
must be paid out of the same revenue as the other teachers 

' Uxrcb S, 1S73. 
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are paid, and are subject to the Bfimc rules and regulatiosa 
as all other teacbers." * 

Already in 1868 there were more than fifty such schools 
reported throughout the State ; the number two years later 
had iDcreased to sixty-two, and in 1872 to eighty-one. Ac- 
cording to Superintendent Hopkins, they were then "grow- 
ing rapidly in popularity, and, were it not for their essential 
interference with the duration of the district schools, they 
would soon become a part of the educational system of every 
township in the Stale." In 1876 the official reports show one 
hundred and twenty-seven township graded schools in fifty 
counties, as follows, viz. : Sixteen counties had one each, 
thirteen had two, fourteen had three, two had four, one 
(Noble) had five, three (Carroll, Park, and Posey) had six 
each, and one (Gibson) had twelve. 

In the fifteen years since the number has been more than 
trebled, twenty counties reporting about one half of the en- 
tire number, or nearly one for every township. As yet, 
statistics are neither accurately kept nor uniformly reported. 
Summaries conflict. The place and constitution of the two 
forms of schools — (1) the township and (Sj the district graded 
school — are not clearly distinguished. 

Tc^le exA&Uiiiff Qradtd S<Aooli in DitiricU and ToainAip*. 
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The accompanying table is an attempt to bTiow the growth 
of the idea of gradation and its incorporation into the sys- 
tem rather than to give exact figures. It is suggestive, how- 
ever, of an important movement in rm-al school administra- 

The schools marked in the table " district graded schools " 
are only those that employ two or more teachers, the num- 
ber varying more or less in different yeara. One thing ia 
apparent, however : there is a constant though not imiforui 
increase in their numbers. Notwithstanding the encourag- 
ing increase in the township high schools, it will be seen 
that the whole number is yet less than one fifth of the 
number of townships in the State. 

Many of these— most of them perhaps— are located in the 
villages and towns, affording to the children of the village, 
as well as to those of the outlying districts, opportunities for 
more extended study than the most liberally managed dis- 
trict school could furnish. A few of these village schools, 
intelligently administered, aa they may he under the general 
law, have developed into real high schools, covering fairly 
most of the preparatory work for the average college, and 
deserving of confidence and every encouragement as the 
high-grade common school — the x>eople's college. One of 
these township schools offers as an advanced course of two 
yeaiB a critical review of the common branches, literary 
studiea, grammar and elementary rhetoric, algebra, physical 
geography, civil government, and physics. Another course 
includes higher arithmetic, algebra, book-keeping, rhetoric, 
and Latin. General history, something of science, and occa- 
sionally geometry also, appear upon inspection of other 
courses. 

The principal of such school is made by some countiea 
the principal also of his township— a sort of assistant to the 
County Superintendent— another result of the evolution of 
the country graded-achool system that has done much to 
unify ami give significance to the work of the district 
schools. 
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, MiseeUaneoua Conditions. 

Aside from what has been, said, certain other lines of 
improvement of ruraJ schools should be mentioned. Indeed, 
their consideration can be little more than a mere mention, 
since the statistics of these schools have seldom been taken 
or kept separately from those for the cities. 

(1) The average length of the school term for the State 
(both city and country) has increased from 87 days in 1868 
to 120 days in 197B ; and to an ayerage of 131 days for the 
15 years since 1676. Inasmuch, as the school term for cities 
has shown no marked variation for these years, the improve- 
ment in the district schools in this respect is apparent. 
Still, this average has never reached seven months, and for 
the district schools alone not six months pci'haps. fiesidea, 
the requirement of the Constitution that the system of 
schools provided by the State shall be ■' freneral and uni- 
form" seems scarcely to be recognized when one flnds that 
the average length of the school year varied in 1887-'88 
from 86 days in Du Bois County to 200 days ia Vander- 
burgh County, or that in a given county the terms for ad- 
joining townships may differ by nearly four months. 

(S) The school properties, including houses and appli- 
ances, have been greatly improved. More than one third 
of the houses are now stone or brick, many of them in the 
country being neatly built, well heated and hghted, com- 
fortable structures, the 9,800 houses in rural districte repre- 
senting an investment of }7,830|000, or fifty per cent of the 
whole property valuation of sclools. 

(3) The change in local administration of school affairs 
has been greater, and productive of greater good than is 
generally understood. For twenty years the selection of j 
teachers was nominally in the hands of the trustee, but 
practically was made by the patrons. Since 1873 the au- 
thority is with the trustee only, a gain in every way. T 
schools of a township are taken together to constitute o 
Byatem, whose teachera are employed and assigned to places 
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by, and report to, the trustee. As a result, favoritism hafl 
relatively less influence in the selection of teachers ; better 
teachers are employed ; each is brought into more direct 
competition with his colaborers, through common 
common reports, common institute and other proFessional 
requirements, aud under the more uniform conditionB; the 
tenure of office haa been lengthened, the continuous service 
being substituted slowly for the transient and migratory 
and consolidatioa of districts and the centralization of forces 
generally. Concerning this last point it appears that 
in twenty years the country school population has 
twenty-three per cent, the number of districts has 
but nine and half per cent. 

This lessening the number of districts does not always 
generally mean the crowding of schools; but the massing 
of forces, the division of labor, the economy of skill through 
union schools, and wise supervision. The more compact 
population of the city makes all this work easier; and be- 
cause of the multiplicity of laws and conTentionalitics, pre- 
scription, common control, and uniform administration 
pushed and accepted with greater facility than among 
smaller and scattered settlementfl. 

But to the rural school, economy of instrument and time' 
and effort: are just as needful and fruitful of good as i 
town. Small schools and mixed classes, and irreguli 
tendance and unequal terms, and chance courses, are n 
diaintegrating becausa they chance to be the part of a 
try life. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

TB« COHJfOtr SCBOOC SYSTSU {Contin-utd). 



G. City School Systems. 

"BSBWTs the ungraded schools of the country, the district 
graded schools, the township graded and the higher ele- 
mentary schools, and the joint graded Bchools, the State 
system comprises schools in incorporated cities and towns. 

The law, however, recognizes three, and only three, kinds, 
or ranks, or orders of school corporations. These are (l) the 
township, (3) the incorporated town, and (3) the city. Bach 
is entitled to receive and expend its school moneys independ- 
ently of any other school corporation. The first is directly 
managed as to school affairs by the township trustee ; the 
second and third each by three trustees, constituting a man- 
aging board. While there were schools in cities prior to 
the present law, they were no part of the public system ; 
and after the pas.sage of the new law, and its most generous 
provisions, the development of schools in cities for many 
years was local and individual. Prior to 1875 less than 
twenty towns had a high-school history; a dozen, perhaps, 
had sent out graduates. The schools of Indimia cities as 
public schools have grown up since the war. By a yet 
vigorous generation of school men the pioneer work in 
organizing and grading city schools has been chiefly 

The first administrations were intermittent. Legislation 
halted. The Supreme Court decisions were adverse, civil 
war intervened, and high taxes discouraged, while danger 
threatened. Public opinion was sometimes unfriendly. In 
1857 the trustees in Fort Wayne, defeated in their efforts to 
raise a special tax, mortgaged their own private property to 
erect a needed building. Indianapolis schools were entirely 
closed from 1858 to 1862, and the high school two years 
longer. Terre Haute reopened in 1860, after five years of 
intermission. In New Albany the public schools were 
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closed for tlio yoar 1855, and again from 1837 to 1860, be- 
cause of the action of the courts, and for two years during 
Ihe civil war, Muncie had but sixty mouths of school in 
the fifteen yeara from 18S3 to 1867, and Greencastle even 
less. 

Until recent years tuition and subscription schools eked 
out the short terms in the smaller cities and towns; and 
their seven to nine months have frequently been scarcely 
less private than public. Indeed it still remains true that 
the short public terms of the villages are lengthened by the 
addition of two or three months of private school, under 
the same teachers and with the same course, but maintained 
at the financial risk of the principal or through local enter- 
prise, the school being encouraged by having the free use of 
the house and the privilege of placing pupils through the 
public examination. 

The only superintendents to be found in the cities prior 
to 1865 were, in Indianapolis, besides Silas Bowen and George 
B. Stone, who began the work, Prof. George W. Hoas; in 
Fort Wayne, Rev. George A_, Irwin and S. 8. Green ; James 
H. Moore, Joseph Snow, and John M. Olcott in Terre Haute; 
Charles E. Barnes, James G. May, and George P. Brown in 
New Albany; and D. E. Hunter in Princeton. Most of the 
schools begin their organization later. 

The beginnings of supervision here, as elsewhere, were 
partial and uncertain. The first superintendent of New 
Albany schools, enrolling 2,000 pupils, was also principal of 
the high school. In Evansville, from 186S to 1865, the 
mayor was ex officio the head of the schools also. Until 
1874 Logansport. with 1,700 pupils enrolled, had no other 
supervision than that afforded by the township trustee. In 
that year J, K. Waltz was elected. And the first superin- 
tendent of the Jeffersonville schools was H. B. Parsons, 
appointed in 1871. For seven years, from 1874 to 1881, the 
city had no superintendent. In Indianapolis, moreover, 
when Prof. Ross was made superintendent (1862), there had 
been no such officer for five years, though the schools en- 
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rolled 3,000 pupils and employed thirty or more teacliere. 
Mr. Hosa was at tiie Bame time also a full professor in the 
Northwestern Clu-iatian (now Butler) Uuivei-sity, giving 
hH.lf of his time only to the citj, at a salary of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The year following he was continued as 
superintendent of schools, in this the largest city of the 
I Sta,te, at less than twenty-livo dollars a month, to give one 

fourth of his time to the ^hools. This was less than thirty I 

years ago. 
' Although separated here, for discussion, the city school I 

ia essentially a part of the common -school system. 

It participates in the same revenues, both common-school 
and congressional-township. It receives its apportionment 
of the State tax for school purposes. The school trustees, in 
all the corporations alike, levy the special huilding tax. The 
same distinction is made between civil and school corpora- 
tions in the city or the town as in the township. Euumera- 
I tions are taken and reports made by cities under the same 

' conditions and through the same channels as by townships. 

I Cities are subject to the same law of transfer and the same 

I niinimum requirement in branches to be taught. Teaobera 

in city schools must be certificated as are all other teachers 
. by the County Superintendent upon essentially the same con- 

I ditions. So far as the law is concerned, also, each corpora- 

tion has the right of any other to extend its school course, 
and employ every pedagogic art of gradation and organiza- 
tion to the end of a complete education. Touching these 
matters the system ia uniform. 

But there are also diflei-ences in administration, rights 
peculiar to the cities, seeming advantages. They have, or 
I may have, their own school inspectors; and teachers, while 

examined and bcensed for public service by tlie County Su- 
perintendent, are not required to attend either the county or 
township institutes; moreover, all reports of teachers are 
made to the local authorities— the superintendent or the city 
school board. Cities also, by the trustees or their representa- 
tive, make their own rules and i-egulations, construct their 
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own courses, and select their own books.' The local-tuition 
tas is levied by the civil trustees in towns and the 
councils of cities ; not, as in townships, by the school trust- 
ees. School meetings have no place in cities, and altogether 
there is more of centralization in their school control than 
in the township. 

The great inequality in city and suburban civil and in- 
dustrial conditions Unds expression in no less unequal devel- 
opments in educational aSaira. The denser population and 
the concentration of wealth in cities malie the mainlenance 
and continuation of schools an easier task. Terms may 
easily be longer; salai-ies more equitable; teachers can afford 
better preparation for their work, because of which and 
other reasons their tenure of employment is strengthened; 
supervision becomes closer, gradation more perfect; and, 
from the more accurate clasaiBcation which is possible, both 
the management and the instruction may be the more nearly 
fitted to the age and attainment of the child. With all the 
improvements in the district school in the last fifteen years 
the school term in the city is yet fifty pei cent longer, the 
teacher's tenure of service three times as great, and salaries 
about as five to eight against the rural teacher. 

By act of March 3, 1871 special provision was made for 
organizing and maintaining schools in cities of 30,000 or 
more inhabitants. The schools of Indianapolis only as yet 
are administered under this law. The city is set o£E into 
school districts, whose number and boundaries may be 
changed at the pleasure of the Board of School Commia 
aionera, of whom there is required to he one for each dis- 
trict, chosen by popular vote of the electors of that district, 
for a term of three years. This board further levies all 
the taxes for school and library purposes, certificates its 
teachers (generally by a committee), directs the formation 

• This appliM aineB 183B only lo tliOM beyond tbe elementary texM, 
nov nnifDrmly required by tha *'' Teit-bi>ok Iisv," of dUea w well u 
townahips. 
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B of study and its employment in tlie schools, 
tablishes and enforces the general regulations of the system, 
and, in geaeral, has the care of the schools that is conferred 
by the comoion law upon city school trustees. 

Except for high schools, characterized elsewhere, no at^ 
tempt has been made among cities to introduce a uniform 
course of study. Nevertheless, the distribution of work, the 
nomenclature of the system, and the conditions of promotion 
are far l^s diverse than twenty years ago. The uniformity 
is incidental rather than mechanical, and belongs to the 
growth of the system. 

7. r/ie Comvion School Curriculum. 
It has already been pointed out that during the first gi 
eration of Indiana's statehood but few subjects were taught 
in the public or in any schools indeed, though in the later 
yeare texts had greatly multiplied. Penmanship, spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, grammar, and geography were all taught, 
but simply, thoroughly, and without collaterals. Reading did 
not mean literature, grammar neither included nor pi-esup' 
posed language, and arithmetic omitted all but the most prac- 
tical. Geography was the one information subject. Neither 
in the law of 1853 nor 1853 is any mention made of the 
branches to be taught. The Superintendent's commentary 
upon the provisions of the latt«r year explained them as au- 
thorizing '' the teaching of any branches of science, litera- 
ture, and art which public interest and public opinion may 
require." 
I By the license law of 1855 were first enumerated the sub- 
. jocts which have since been known as the common or legal 
branches— orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and Ehiglish grammar; and even these were named 
as the subjects upon which teachei-s should be examined 
rather than as specifying ^vhat should be taught in the 
schools, Aftai- requiring that the common school should 
he taught in the English language, the revised law of 185S 
further provided that " schools may teach other languages I 
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in addition to tlie English as a branch of education. 
in general, meant only Grerman. 

In the law of 1863 the provisions were changed so as to 
read : " The common schools of the State shall be tangkt in 
the English language, and the trustees shall provide to have 
taught in them orthography, reading, writing, geography, 
arithmetic, Ehigliah grammai-, and good behavior, and such 
other branches of learning' as the advanceuient of the pupil 
may require and thelrusteesfrom time to time direct." Here 
it is interesting to note the subjects are first named as con- 
stituting the common-school course, at least the minimum 
requirement ; good behavior is added to the other sis ; the 
teachingof other languages* authoriaed; and, in the phrase 
" such other branches of learuiag as the advancement of tha 
pupils may require," the first formal concession to the de- 
mand for higliep courses. 

This was still further supplemented by an act of the 
Legislature, at its special session, May 5, 1S69, requiring 
also physiology and history of the United States ; and 
amending the provision concerning German by inserting 
the clause, "that whenever the pareute or guardians of 
twenty-five or more children in attendance at any school in 
a township, town, or city shall so demand, it shall be the 
duty of the school trustee oi- trustees of said township, town. 
or city to procure efScient teachers, and introduce the Ger- 
man language as a branch of study into such schools; and 
the tuition in said schools shall be without charge." 

This, substantially, remains the law to the present, 

8. The Organization of High Schools. 
By the State Superintendent's official report for 1874 
there were in the State 149 cities and incorporated towns, 

* " Tha German, LatiD, and otlicr lao^usoB may bo tnuglit in tbo 
oommoD schools, profided the Mbootii be taugJit in Cbe EDglisli iBnguago, 
and all text-books be printed in Gn^jlisb , save those neoeasary to Lmitructioii 
in otlior InnguflgeB." — Supc;i'intfindpnt Hob?, Opinioas, 13S7, y. B2. 
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78 of wliich reported high schools enrolling over 5,000 pupils 
and 168 teacliers. Not all of these, it should be said, were 
devoted to secondary iustmction alone, nor were they all 
parts of graded city systems.. But crude as even the best 
of them were, they represent a new and worthy addition to 
the State's common school. Such an organization in any 
community meant a laudable etfort to meet a hopeful de- 
mand for larger educational privileges. 

The following table is inserted as showing, from the most 
trustworthy available records, the places and tinges of the 
first movement for liigh schools in Indiana: 
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9. delation of ike High Scliool to tJie Univ^-aity. 

Ever since tlie adoption of the first State Constitutiott 
the State system of education has been held, both in law and 
in fact, to include all grades of instruction, " ascending in 
regular gradation from the township school to the State 
UiiiTeraity." For while the university was not mentioned in 
the new Constitution, but three days after the passage of the 
common-schoo! law of 1852 (June 17th) it was enacted that 
" the institution established by an act to establish a college 
in the State of Indiana, approved January 88, 18^, is hereby 
recognized an the University of the State," This admission 
of the university as a part of the State's endowed agencies 
for general and public education was only in theory, how- 
ever, for it was fifteen years after the inception of the system 
before any positive efforts appear to co-ordinate the schools 
into related administrations. 

At a meeting of the State board in April, 1807, after 
aflSrming the State University to he the head of our com- 
mon-school syatem, and recognizing the importance of a 
more intimate relation between it and the lower grades, the 
board officially requested ike members of the university 
faculty "to attend and labor in the various teachers' insti- 
tutes and associations throughout the State, so far as their 
other duties will permit." And two years later, and for 
successive meetings, the needs of city schools were discussed, 
superintendents of schools were recommended in cities, con- 
ferences were had n-ith the -university faculty, and a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the requirements and condition 
involved in malting and administering high-school courses. 
School officials were asked, and began to report high-school 
statistics separately. In June, 1869, the meeting of the board 
was held at Bloomington. and the "harmonizing of the 
high-school courses of study to that of the university," or 
" the relation of the State University to the common schools," 
was made a special topic of discussion. As a result of the 
conference, a joint meeting was arranged of committeea of 
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tho Indiana Collegiate Association, the Association of Citji 
Superintendents, and the State board, to further consider 
how all these interests might he harmonized. Every year 
the question was discussed, but no year brought its 
The colleges were disposed to "be exacting ; the high schools 
were not strong; not all teachers were qualified for the task; 
public sentiment in localities was jealous of the colleges; 
and schools in cities were yet loosely organized — -because of 
all which progress was slow. 

There was prt^reas, however. At the regular meeting 
of the Board of Education, April 9, 1873, Dr. Nutt, chairman 
of the committee on high-school courses, formally proposed 
that " the authorities of the State University be recom- 
mended to admit to the Freshmen and Sophomore classes, 
without further examination, applicants who present certifi- 
cates from superintendents of public schools that said ap- 
plicants have completed satisfactorily the required studies." 
It is doubtful whether the doctor personally approved of the 
plan fully; certainly the board was not ready to a<lopt so 
sweeping a privilege; but referred the matter to the uni- 
versity, whose Board of Trustees vol«d July 18th to recog- 
nize certificates from certain high schools— the schools to he 
named by the Board of Education. It was also ordered by! 
the Board of Trustees that "the minimum standard of ad-l 
mission to the Freshman class" should thereafter be "a\ 
creditable examination in ort-hography, reading, geography, I 
graoimar, arithmetic, United States bistoiy, composition, I 
word analysis, four hooks of geometry, algebra to the gen-j 
eral theory of equations, Latin grammar, Latin prose com-1 
position, Caesar's commentaries (two books), Virgil (two/ 
books), or au amount of Latui that shall be equivalent! 
thereto." "^ 

Blanks were immediately sent out to city schools asking 
for information concerning high schools; when founded, 
length of course, number enrolled, membeiB of senior class, 
number and qualification of teachers, etc. : and six months 
later, upon the information received, commissions were 
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ordered to be issued to the following fifteen school.^ i 
first fruits of six years of discussion : 

First Cttnmigaonfd High Sc/iool>. 
1. AuTom Buperiut«adeii( E. S. Clark. 

5. Elfehart " J. K. Walfi. 

3. Franklin •' E. W. Thompaon. 1 

4. BreanoaMle " G.W.Leo. 

G. Greensbmg ■' C. W. UnrrBy. 

6. LogaDBport " 0. C. Sliephenl. 

r. Munde " H. 8. MoRaa, 

S-NewAlbBDj " U. B. Jnoobs. 

fl. Pljmouth " R.AChBflB. 

10. Prinoeton " D. E. Honter. 

11. Bnah villa " David Graham. 

la. ShelbyTille " W. A. Bolea. 

IB, SouthBeod " D. A. Ewing, 

14. Terns Hnata " W. H. Wiley. 

15. Tioccnaes " T, J. Charlton. 

The following year commisstonfj were granted to the su- 
perintendents of Eransville, Bloomington, Groslieii, Mount 
Vernon, Eokomo, and Seymour. 

In the annual report for 1874-'75 Dr. Nutt was led to say 
that while less than half of the commissioned high schools 
had sent students to the university, the effect upon tbe 
scliools of the State was believed to be beneficial. The 
standard of scholarship had been elevated, even the non- 
commissioned schools striving to reach the grade which 
would entitle them to the honor. In 1875 similar commis- 
sions were offered to high schools in favor of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Two years afterward commissions which had pre- 
viously been issued and reissued annually were ordered to 
be made out in favor of the superintendent, to be revoked 
only for cause, the administration and curriculum remain- 
ing unchanged. By 1882 these commissioned schools num- 
bered thirty-four; in 1884, thirty-eight; in 1666, eighty-three; 
in 1888, one hundred; in 1890, one hundred and seven. 

October 22. 1888, it was ordered that thereafter "no high- 
Bcbool commission be granted, except upon a favorable report 
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in writmg to be made to the Stat« Board of Education by 
member of the State board who shall visit the high 
school ia question aa a committee of the Stats board for that 
purpose. That all high schools now in commission be visited 
by conimittees of the board as soon as may be, and that the 
present list he modified by the reports of such visitors," A 
commission may be refused or withdrawn upon evidence 
that the actual requirementa of any high school are below 
this minimum standard, or that, for any reason, instruction 
ia ins.dequately performed. The university engages to admit 
all students who present proper certificates, but holds itself 
under no obligation to retain any one who fails to show him- 
self qualified to continue the work. The Freshman year ia 
regarded aa a period of probation. 

Various attempts have been made to secure an agreement 
upon and the adoption of a uniform course of study for the 
high schools of the State, similar to the plan for the rural 
schools. But only indirect good has so far been accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, the courses throughout city high 
schools are far more uniform than formerly, and partly as 
a legitimate result of tlie attempt of a quarter of a centu- 
ry to adjust the relations of secondary schools to the uni- 
versity. 

All this development of secondary education, respectable 
both in completeness and character, has been in Indiana a 
very natural outgrowth of the popular demand. "With 
abundant legal grounds for existence, there is nevertheless 
nothing in the law directly providing for such an institution 
as the high school. It has no statutory existence. What 
most States have achieved by positive enactment, either com- 
pulsory {as in moat New England States) or optional (as in 
the central West), Indiana has attained under the popular 
will. Almost five hundred schools of more or less complete 
secondary courses, in cities and towns and townships, in 
direct line fi-om the elementary schools, and fitting for the 
higher studies, occupy well-defined places in the common 
system. For all these, however, there is no legally pro- . 
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3crit}ed curriculum, no fbced standard of qualiflcationa for 
high-acliool teachers, no statutory relations with the univer- 
sity, no authoritative supervision of secondary schools, no 
system of separata, trustworthy statistical reports. 

For the honorable position which such schools occupy in 
Indiana the people are indebted to the Slate board, whose 
indefatigable and self-imposed services have contributed 
moat; to 'associations of teachers and college men; to local 
boards and superintendents ; and to the people, whose gener- 
ous support alone has made such success possible. 

But high schools in Indiana have had their opponents, aa 
in other States, Some of the objections oflfered are the fol- 
lowing; 

(1) The State which educates for citizenship only has no 
right to offer more than a primary education. To which 
Indiana, by her institutions, has replied that, as citizenship 
in a republic involves a possible making of good laws, as 
well as the patriotism to obey and defend them, the State ia 
under obligation to educate for the larger responsibility no 
less than the smaller. 

(2) The high school being patronized by the few only, it 
is unfair to levy a general tax for its support. The " few" 
here mentioned are sometimes the rich, lo furnish a school- 
ing for whom, which they can not share, the poor object. 
Elsewhere and again it is charged that the common high 
school is needed for those only whose parents are unable to 
provide such schooling privately, and the well-to-do protest 
against being compelled to maintain for the improvident an 
expensive system of which they themselves reap no twneBL 
It may be said that no tax, for whatever public work, is gen- 
eral in the sense that all equally share its benefils; light- 
house and other coast defenses, the United States naval and 
military system, expensive highways and State improve- 
ments, public benevolences, and an elaborate State and na- 
tional judiciary— all touch directly but a minimum of sub- 
jects. Together they take millions of public money, freely 
and wisely given. How much more freely should the moet 
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liberal education be supported, that shall lessen the need of 
defenses and make an intelligent participation in public 
privileges more general I 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

Tax COilJtOX SCHOOL SYSTEX {ConUHIttd}. 

10. School Tea:t-Book8. 

With all the advantage of modern school device and th* ' 
improved educational doctrine, it is still difficult for most 
persons, even teachers, to consider the curriculum apart from 
the («xts used. That it was even more so in the early history 
of our schools may be easily understood. Geography began 
to be taught when there were geographies. In like manner, 
grammar, and speller, and reader, and arithmetic even, 
were identified with the text. The possession of few books 
dignified their service. Proficiency in a branch meant the 
mastery of its text, as it does not now, even among the most 
mechanical teachers. Teaching was synonymous with fixing 
the words and meaning of the author. 

"The old school-masters," says a recent Indiana write? 
and former teacher,* "' placed great stress on spelling. Twice 
& day the whole school stood up and spelled 'for head.' A. 
half-day in every week was given to the spelling match. 
Night Bfwiling-schools were of frequent occurrence. Every 
scholar was kept hammering away at the spelling-book as 
long as he went to school, and there were few schools in 
which one or more pupUa had not the book by heart. The 
words in the elementary spelling-book were written rhytfi- 
mically, and it was no hard matt«r to commit by rote whole 
columns of words. This book was used as a reader also. 
In some schools, after a pupil had learned to spell sufficiently 
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■well, he was set to pronouncing the worda at sight, AJt«r 
he was able to readily pronounce all the words in the book, 
ho was deemed sufficiently advanced to begin reading." 
Another writer and teacher also adds his testimony to the 
American Spelling-Book as a. valuable piece of property, '' for 
it was to most pupils the onlj test-book in spelling, reading, 
geography, grammar, and moral philosophy," But even 
before Webster's Speller thei-e was also used in the schools, 
especially in northern Indiana, the Dilworth Spelling Book, 
to be found fifty years ago, as it had been for a hundred 
years befoi-e in the East and in England, from which were 
taught reading and grammar as well as spelling, and which 
held its own for a generation even against Webster and the 
later Elementary Spell ing-Bcx>k. 

Reading, while nest in importance to speUing m the 
early elementary school, and the condition of all other sub- 
sequent work, hud a less well-deflned course and was less 
systematically pursued than almost any other subject. 
Headers— books compiled or written to tcacli reading — were 
few, and graded texts none, until well on toward the middle 
of the century. Among the earliest books ao used was the 
English Eeader, and, a little later, a more elementary text, 
the Introduction to the English Eeader, and a supplement 
called The Sequel to tlie English Eeader, Those, with 
Prof. Bingham's Columbian Orator, were almost the sola 
books of the land until the pilblication of P. B. Emerson's 
series about 1840, and the McGuffy Eclectic series soon after. 
Except the last, these wore all issued from the East, but had 
large sales in Indiana also and elsewhere in "the valley." 
No mention has been seen of Bingham's American Pre- 
ceptor, much used in New England, though it was, perhaps, 
not unknown here also. 

But learning to read was not dependent upon reading 
books. Whatever gave practice in calling and interpreting 
words was accepted as a text, and made an instrument in 
teaching. Better than they knew, perhaps, those old-time 
masters were justifying the principle that "things to be done 
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ehall be learned by tbe doing " ; to Uie application ot which 
principle also modem pedagogic art ia returning in the more 
Bystematic introduction of "supplementary reading." In 
most elementary, and very olementary, schools, the New 
Testament and Fsalms, with other portions of the Bible, 
were Bet as common texts; booJia of annals and ti-avels, 
dream-books, essays, Pilgrim's Progress, the Lives of Revo- 
• lutionary Heroes, etc. 

About 1825 there was published a Bet of books colled 
" Torrey'B Series," comprising seven volumes, as follows: (1) 
A primary spelling-book (18 pages); (2) Familiar Spelling- 
Eook (120 pages) ; (3) Pleasant Companion for Little Boys 
and Girls, comprising stories chiefly (144 pages); (4) A 
Mental Museum for the Bising Generation— tales and fables 
(131 pages); (S) the same, "Vol. II, treating of natural his- 
tory, tlie universe, etc. (180 pages) ; (6) the same, on moral 
and political philosophy (316 pages) ; and (7) The Moral In- 
structor and Guide to Virtue (300 pages). The series, as is 
obvious, was chiefly devoted to reading, was sold for two 
; dollars, and somewhat estensively introduced into northern 

and central Indiana^ and particularly into private and de- 
nominational seminaries. 

Among arithmetics. Pike's was, perhaps, the earliest in 
the State, as it was one of the first used in this country. It 
added to its exercises in calculation a somewhat extended 
Introduction to Algebra, and was much used in the older 
. counties and private semiuarics. In places, however, even 

I from the start, it was compelled to share the public patron- 

■ age with Dilworth's School -master's Assistant, for which, 

I and for other arithmetical texts, the author was better 

known than for his speller, although the latter was more 
used in the State. Among all the texts on arithmetic, how- 
ever, emplo.ved in the schools, Warren Colbum's First 
Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, published in J8S1— of which 
Prof. Geoi^ B. Emeraon said (1842) : " It is the only faidt- 
lesB school-book we have " — did most to improve the teaching 
of arithmetic, if it was not most used in our schools. The 
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book for maD^ years liad an average annual sale of 100,000 
copies in the United States, and half as many in Great 
Britain. It was PestaloKzian in its method, clear in its ar- 
rangement, and set the standard of best arithmetical teach- 
ing (or half a century. 

The first knowledge of the earth was gained from the 
spellers and readers. No text in geography appeared in the 
United States until that of Jedediah Morse, issued in 178i, 
which had but a limited use in Indiana. It is mentioned in 
some of the older fraurses, but soon gave way to a more ele- 
mentary text by Sidney Morse (1823), and to a far better and 
more rational one by W. C Woodbridge and Mrs. Emma 
Willard in 1822, Other early texta used were Parley's, 
Smith's, Olney's, Cummings', etc. 

Of grammars, though less used and generally badly com- 
piled, there were manifold texts. From Murray's — the pro- 
genitor of them all — or Smith's, through Kirkham, and 
Oram, and Bliss, and Pinneo, and Frost, and Brook, and 
Etoss, and Wells (all more or less used in the State), one 
traces a pioneer period of book-making that served every 
other purpose but that of the teacher, and effected nothing 
else so little as acquaintance with and skill in the use of 
English. The early English grammar, imitating the stand- 
ards of classical training, was sometimes an admirable book 
— but a poor school-text. 

The State board's adoptions, in 1853 and subsequently, 
have been elsewhere named. And while they were very 
generally introduced as recommended, many other books 
wore also used. Samuel Hannah, who was ex officio Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, included in his official list of 
the books used in 1849, besides those already named, Smiley's 
Arithmeticand Conistock'a and Draper's Philosophies. Upon 
opening the public schools in 1853 the school trustees of In- 
dianapolis, having advised with Prof. Hoss, President Lynch, 
and others, adopted for their schools Denman'a speller, 
Webb's and Parker's readers, Stoddard's arithmetics. Sutler's 
grammar, McElligott's Young Analyzer, and Willard'B lijft- 
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tory of the United States; but one book oq the list (Butler's 
grammar) being among those recommendeil by the Slate 
Board ol Education. Cobb's readers, Foley's history, and 
Talbolt's arithmetics were also in use about the same time, 
as were Clark's grammar and occasional copies of Dwight'a 
Catechetical Geography. 

1 11. The Selection of Tesct-Boaka. 

Prior to 1853 there was no legislation in the State upon 
the subject of the selection or introduction of textrbooks. 
In that year it was enacted that the adoption or recommenda- 
tion of uniform school-books should rest with the newly 
created State board. As has been noted elsewhere, books 
were recommended, but uniformity was oot reached. For 

I thirteen years the deliberations of the board went on, but no 

approximation to any common series was had. In 1865 all 
laws upon the question were I'epealed. Without specific 
jurisdiction the trustees of the several townships assumed to 
control the selection, doing so until the creation of the 
County Board of Education in 1873, when the duty was as- 
signed to that body, as follows; '' The change of text-hooka 
. , . shall be determined by such board, and each township 
shall conform as nearly as practicable to its action," provid- 
ing at the sanie time against any change oft^ner than every 
three years, except by the unanimous vote of all the mem- 
bers of such board. By the Legislature of 1877 the period 
of adoption was made six years. Books once adopted were 
required to be used; local officers were left no option. The 
law aimed at both permanence and uniformity. Cities were 
exempted from this provision, concerning the adoption and 
ixse of test-books. But it applied to incorporated towns as j 

well as villages and townships. 

By act of the Legislature (March. 1889) the law was again I 

changed. The act of 1873, with its revisions, sought and 
secured uniformity in each county only. The new law re- 
quired uniformity throughout the State. It was radical and 

I mandatory. Its esseutial provisions were as follows: The ^1 
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State Board of Education 'was made a Board of School-Book 
Commissiouers, who were empowered to eoutract for the 
furnishing of books for use in the public schools in the eight 
legal branches. The maximum prices at which these should 
be furnished were fLxed by law as follows: 



Complela Geogroph j 75 i 

Elem. Engliah Graromur as 

Complete Eogti^h Orftrumof . 40 

Pliysiology 3S 

HiEtoryaftho United SCaUB. GO 

Intermediate Aritbnielja Sa 

Cop; Books euoh, OS 



Spellers 10 d 

FlratKender. 10 ' 

Kecond Reader .• 15 '' 

Third EeadBr 25 " 

Fourth Eeadar 30 '' 

Fifth Reader 40 ' 

Com piece Arithmedi; 4S '' 

Elementar) Geoaraplij 30 " 

The law was made applicable to every school corporation 
in the State, in each of which the school trustee, or trust«es, 
should certify to the County Superintendent the number of 
each kind of book needed ; wbo shall thereupon make requisi- 
tion to the State Superintendent, and he to the contractor for 
the goods. The books must be delivered to the County Su- 
perintendent, and by him to the school trustees, who are the 
agents for their sale in the various localities. Returns for 
sales are made to the County Superintendents, who are re- 
quired to settle with the contractors. Immediately adop- 
tions were made of readers, arithmetics, geographies, and 
writing-books. A supplemental act was passed March 5, 
1891, requiring two books in physiology — a primary and an 
advanced— the price of the former being fixed at thirty cents 
and that of the latter at sixty cents; and making the maxi- 
mum price of the United States history sixty-five cents. 
"Under this law the Board of Commissioners, in May, 1891, 
adopted books for the remaining subjects. 

12. General Statistics of Common Schools. 
The following paragraph and the accompanying table 
have for their purpose to exhibit the growth of the common- 
school system, so far as the information can bo had, since 
1855, practically from its organization under the n 
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For various reasons, moat of whicli are obvious, the earlier 
Btatistica are neither complete nor always reliable. For 
equally good and apparent reaaons, however, the figures of 
the department have been made the basis of all the tables. 
But where errors were found, the later official revisions 
have been substituted for those originaUy published. Touch- 
ing a few, and sometimes vituJ, phases of the system, and its 
growth in particulap lines, as the internal administration, 
the length of the average school period for each child, etc., 
the data are almost wholly wanting : ^J 
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In general, it may be said that along with most changes 
of the system and modiScatiom of its organization has gone 
improvement also. That it liaa not been uniformly so will 
appear in the sequel. 

Along with an increase of seventy-five per cent in popu- 
lation, there has Ijeen an addition of seventy per cent to the 
school census, and a like growth (sixty-nine per cent) in 
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necessary, let it not be forgotten that in the extension of 
school privileges, in the public respect for education, in the 
growing nioney investmenta, and the multiplication of the 
appliances of teaching, Indiana has made marvelous ad- 
vances, and has more than held her own in the sisterhood 
of States, tor twenty years. 

The ratio of the school census to the total census re- 
mains, after more than thirty years, practically the same. 
The records of 1860 show thirty-eight per cent of the entire 
population entitled to school privileges. Five years later 
the entrance age was raised from the fifth to the sixth year. 
In 1870, however, the enumeration was thirty-sii per cent, 
and in 1890 thirty-flve per cent. That is, in a population of 
Bomething less than two and a quarter millions, there are 
three quarters of a million achool-children. Or, to put it 
historically, while the popula-tion of the State has increased 
by nearly three fourths, the school cnnnicration shows a 
growth of nearly seventy-one per cent. 

This is a greater ratio than is found in the older States, 
and may be expected to be diminished in Indiana as insti- 
tutions age and the population becomes more settled. The 
present condition emphasizea the relative newness of the 
State. Her institutions are in the process of making. Edu- 
cationally, she h.ia scarcely passed hor pioneer period. In the 
achievements of that period, Hoosiers may well take pride. 

Along with this growth of seventy-fivo per cent in popu- 
lation and seventy-one per cent in school census, there has 
been an increase in school enrollment of a fraction less than 
sixty-nine per cent. In 18G0, of everyone hundred children 
between six and twenty-one years of a^o, fifty-nine were in 
school; in 1870, seventy-five and a half per cent; in 1880, 
seveuty-two and six-tenths per cent; and in 1890, two thirds 
only of them. The ratio of school attendance s««m3 to be 
diminishing. It is not at all certain that the discrepancy is 
one of fact. The legal mode of taking the enumeration; 
the basis upon which, semi-annually, the revenues are ap- 
portioned ; the absence of any control or knowledge of non- 
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public school agencies; and the wish to augment the locali- 
ties' share of the general resources — have led, in twenty 
year3, to considerable abuses in the way of " padded " re- 
turns. And, judging from instancea of known exaggeration 
of the census sunimaries, it seema quite probable that the 
discrepancy is chiefly one of figures, 

Eesidea, as the Slate becomes older, and industrial in- 
terests more pressing, there is an increasingly large body of 
youth in the later teens enumerated, but no longer really to 
be counted as eligible to the common-school attendance. 
The better the system, the sooner, within limits, will such 
candidates for the trades be worked o£E and graduated into ] 
business life. J 

The lengthening of the school term has been going on I 
since the establishment of the system, but in its positirel 
form belongs almost wholly to the period since 1870, Priori 
to that time the public session (there were suppleraentarji 1 
subscription or private schools} was seldom more than four 1 
months, and for fifteen years had averaged but three— three ^ 
months of school, nine months of vacation I The average 
for the year mentioned (1870) vras ninety-seven days. This, 
in five years, had increased to one hundred and thirty days 
or six and a half months, Since 1865, inclusive, the aver- 
age term has been 115'5 days; and for the last twenty yean 
(1871 to 1890), one hundred and twenty-five days. Never I 
has the average for the Stale reached seven months. Six . 
limes only it has gone beyond one hundred and thirty daya. 

Even this shortness of term, however, is not in itself 
cause for alarm. A sii-and-a-half-monthB school in each of 
a thousand townships would justify congratulation. The 
danger appears when it is remembered that this one hundred 
and thirty days represents an average and not a minimum. 
Taking the statistics of 1886 as typical of the success of the 
system in recent years (the length of the term was one 
hundred and twenty-nine days), forty-eight counties ate 
found to have had less than the average amount of school- 
I ing by almost a month. Six of these counties averaged but | 
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ninety-six days, or losa than five montlia, Ouo county (tho 
lowest) reported but ninety days, and another, within fifty 
miles, one hundred and eighty-nine days, presenting a 
fereuce of five months 1 Indeed, for ten years the average 
difference between the two extremea of longest and shortest 
terms, as found in the several counties, is eighty-five days, 
or four and one fourth months I 

Under a Constitution that concedes the beneficence of a 
diffusion of knowledge and learning through a community, 
and requires the establishment of a '' general and uniform 
system of conunon schools " for the entire State, it is, to say 
the least, unfortunate that such differences are possible. 

Another interesting, but far more encouraging, move- 
ment has been going on during these same years in the 
change of the teaching force. Against flfty-eight pupils to 
the teacher in 1855, and flftj-three in 1860, the average en- 
rollment for the last twenty years has been leas than thirty- 
eight fo each instructor. The modern requirement is a dual 
one. Pupils must he managed in classes, but instruction 
must he individual. Along with the development of the 
graded courses and the class system has gone a correspond- 
ing movement toward lessening the classes and appealing 
to the individual, which has worked out a relatively larger 
teaching force. 

Again, in 1855, the public schoola were chiefly in charge 
of men, one fourth only of the teachers being women. By 
1870 the number of the latter had more than quadrupled, 
and they held forty per cent of the places. In 1680, forty- 
two per cent were women; in 1890, forty-nine per cent. As 
illustrating the dependence of one set of institutions upon 
others in the same society, it is worthy to note that the most 
rapid change of the teaching body in this respect came dur- 
ing and just following the civil war. Men were drawn 
from the ciosa-room and aciiools, as they were from shop 
and office and farm, to till up the soldier ranks. The benefi- 
cence of the influence of woman in the school-room could 
now be urged, and was urged, with telling effect. In primary , 
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and advanced elementary and secondary sclioola women be- 
gan to be recognized. Their employmeut was, very natu- 
rally, first in the cities. It so remains, indeed. In the fifty- ^J 
eight cities reporting' to the State Department in 1888 theift ^^^^ 
were 1,832 teachers, of whom less than fourteen (13'9) per ^^H 
cent were men. Of the l,00i teachers in the incorporated ' ^^H 
towns (86) of the State, a somewhat larger proportion were ~ 
male ; hut even here sixty-three teachers in every hundred 
were women. From which it appears that, excluding the 
1,832 teachers in the cities and the 1,001 teachers in the 
towns, there remain 11,309 teochcrs, or three fourths of the 
whole number, in the district and township schools ; and 
I of these, fifty-seven per cent are men. That is, in the cities, 

I eighty-six per cent of the teachers are women ; in towns, 

sixty per cent ; in the mral districts, forty -three per cent. 
In the State as a whole it remains as it was in 1888 — that ' 

less than one half of the teachers are women. It may be 
interesting to know tbat Indiana is the only Northern State 
reporting more male than female teachers. Among neigh- 
boring States it appears that Michigan employs for her teach- 
ers three fourths women; Illinois, two thirds; and Ohio, 
fifty-four per cent. Tliroughout New England, eighty-six 
per cent are women ; in Pennsylvania, sixty-two per cent ; 
in New Jersey, seventy-nine per cent; and in New Tork, I 

eighty -two per cent. 

Salaries have nominally almost doubled. For 1865 ofil- ] 

cial figures fix the monthly wages of male teachers at IS3.76, 
and of female teachers at $1B,84. For 1890 the salaries ap- 
pear as f44.40 and ^0.20, respectively, the former having 
been raised eighty-seven per cent, the latter nearly one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine per cent. But it must be considered 
that wages under the earlier policy were, in general, esclu- I 

sive of board. "Boarding 'round" certainly had its dia- 1 

advantages, but it left the year's salary untouched. And 
" 425.00 per month and board furnished '" then was perhaps 
quite equal in purchasing power to J40.00 per month now, 
if out of this one's board must be taken. '' Boarding 'round " 
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waa a convenient way in a pioneer settlement of i: 
tie wages of the teacher in a needy line. 

The figures given, once more, include all the school o 
porations. It is a Sta1« average to be considered, and ci 
very diverse conditions. The centers of wealth and popula- 
tion are grouped with the towns and villages, and the very 
UQequally situated, but always moi-e or less sparsely settled 
outlying districts, and, in thought, the aggregate salaries 
shared equally among them. But it is evident that this 
represenla no concrete fact. While in cities the average 
compensation for men is $75 and in towns f60, in the town- 
Bhips it is hut $41.80. For women the showing is even less 
satisfactory. From $50.40 in cities and $42 in towns their 
salaries fall in the districts to an average of $37.20 per 
month. In 180 townships in "the State, or in one sixth of the 
whole number, the average salary of male teachers is less 
than $35. The same statement is true of women for one 
foui-th of the townships of the State. Moreover, in 100 
townships the wages of women teachers average less than 
$1.50 a day, and in 43 townships men taught the public 
school for an average of $28 per school month, representing 
an income of about $1.04 for each of the working days in 
the entire term. The reports of sis counties, all in north- 
eastern Indiana, show, for the year 1887-'88, an average sal- 
arv for male teachers, including every to wnfihip, of $32.53, 
and for female teachers of $27. But this is not the only 
coloring to the picture. In fourteen counties the average 
salary of male teachers in the townships exceeds $45. In 
Hendricks, Howard, Marion, Posey, and Tippecanoe it is 
above $47. In a dozen counties women receive $43 or more 
for work in the district schools. 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding meager salaries here 
and there, there has been substantial advance. Not every 
teacher now is better paid than formerly. Along with the 
increased resources for maintaining the schools have come 
higher standards of teaching efficiency, and more exacting 
requirements. The employment of teachers becomes mora 
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and more diacrimiDative. Exceptionftl ability is paid for — 
attracts the pay. He who inv^esta little in his preparation 
and shows but average skill allies himself with mediocre 
wages and a shifting patronage. Recognition does not 
always come where it is deserved, nor when, to individualB; 
but it does to the body of teachers. The business of educat- 
ing the community is taking its rightful place— slowly, pof- 
haps, but surely — among the interests of all cultured com- 
munities. 

Couceming expenditures for education, it will he seen 
that, although the tas valuation has barely doubled since 
1865, the disbursements for schools have almost quadrupled. 
From the money point of view, few States are doing more 
for education than Indiana. Commodious and comfortable 
and attractive buildings have been gradually substituted for 
the old-time cabin and box house, the moat approved ma- 
terials are used in their constrt-eiion (more than a third of 
the buildings are brick or atone), and modem methods of 
heating and ventilating and lighting are beuig rapidly in- 
troduced. Together these represent a present investment of 
$14,000,000, Besides these, the apparatus and general appli - 
ances for instruction are estimated to be worth, including 
school libraries, not less than a million dollars. The sug- 
gestions of these items in the table will bear study. 

13. The Certificating of Teachers. 

Along with all the attempts to establish school systems 
during the firat period, not only was the popular standard 
of qualification for teachers low, but the mode of official 
selection was loose and in every way wanting in respect. It 
was scarcely improved for the first ten years under the new 
law of 1852. These defects have been mentioned elsewhere 
and call for no further treatment here. 

Not until 1865 can it be said that the examining and 
licensing of teachers received the systematic and dignified 
consideration to which its importance entitled it and the 
needs of the schools demanded . The branches upon whiob 
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applicanta were required to be examined were now first 
Bi>ecifled and the length of licensee flxod. There were four 
grades of eertifleatos — for six, twelve, eighteen, and twenty- 
four months, according to the examiuation. This classifica- 
tion of licenses remained practically unchanged until 1883, 
when the eighteen months' license was discontinued, that for 
six months made a trial license, and provision made for a 
three years' certificate. 

Since the first called meeting of the Examiners by Super- 
intendent Hoshour, in 1862, the mode and standards and 
conditions of the best certificating of teachers have been 
perennially considered by everybody concerned with the 
execution of the law. In 1871 the Board of Education, al- 
ways solicitous for the improvement of the schools and ag- 
gressive to that end, began the monthly preparation of 
questions upon Uie legal branches, " sending printed copies 
to the examiners of the several counties with instructions to 
use them in the examination of teachers for the public 
schools." The use of tlie questions is in nowise obligatory, 
hut is neverthe]e.ss practically tuiiversal.* It has elevated 
the general average of the examinations, uniSed the work 
throughout the State, given added authority and stability to 
this part of the system, tended to make the test relatively 
more professional, and, vrith the hearty co-operation which 
the movement has received from county superintendents, 
individually and in convention, has had the effect sensibly 
to dignify the educational interest. 

But along with this system of the local examination and 
licensing of teachers for service in their several counties 
has been developed also a form of certification by the State 
Board of Education to apply throughout the State. 

The beginnings of this movement were in the revised 
school law of 18C5, providing for the granting of life licenses 
to teachers who " may, upon a thorough and critical exami- 

• For a statoment of tho abu^B of thig Stilo policy in ocrtain coaBtUB, 
KB Saperintendont BIoeb's Bepon, ISSl. 
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tion, be found to possess emment scholarship aiid profes- 
sional ability, aod shall furnish satisfactory evidence of good 
moi-al character." Immediately an act of the board re- 
quired that llie applicant for State license (valid for life) 
should have had thiriy-six months' experience in teaching, 
ten months of which time must have been sjient in Indiana; 
should show a hig'h degree of proficiency in the theory and 
practice of teaching; and should give evidence of an accu- 
rate and comprehensive knowledge of the branches (six at 
that time) required by law : physiology and history of the 
United States; elementary algebra and geometry and the 
lirst principles of natural philosophy; physical geography 
and elementary botany; the elements of rhetoric and men- 
ial and moral science; the ConalitutionB of the United 
States and of Indiana ; and the State school law. The first 
persons so licensed were Thomas Charles, William A. Bell, 
H. 8. McRae, CJharles Hewitt, Hiram J. McCombea, Ebene- 
zer Tucker, Sarah Paxton, and Miss A. A. Clement. 

In 1871 the board provided for two grades of State cer- 
ti&cates. The second or lower-grade license omitted from 
the test all physical science except natural philosophy, all 
higher mathematics, and substituted for rhetoric the art of 
composition. To the former requirements there were also 
asked of the candidate for a first-grade certificate, proficiency 
in general history and zoology. The present order allows 
but one grade of life license, requires forty-eight months' 
experience, and includes in the subjects of examination, be- 
sides those previously mentioned, Bnglisli and American lit- 
erature; andmayincludeLatin, German, and other branches, 
at the option of the applicant. 

Besides these, the law of 1883 provided for a "profes- 
sional license," valid in any part oE the State and good for 
eight years. To this test any one is eligible who holds two 
successive licenses each for thirty-six months, the esamina^ 
tion being prescribed by the State Board of Elducation and 
conducted by the County Superintendent, the papers being 
graded and the license finally issued by the State board. 
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80 mucli of the State's school moneyB as is mode by la^ 
a permanent principal, held or invested for purposes of edu- 
cation, is known as the "School Fund." It may be aug- 
mented, but may not be diminished, the counties being hold 
liable for its preservation. " School revenues," on the con- 
trary, include all moneys from whatever public source ex- 
pended upon the schools, or which may by law be bo ex- 
pended. As the permanent fund may not become revenue, 
so no part of the revenue becomes permanent fund. If by 
any means the moneys to which a county or township or 
city is entitled in the management of its schools are not 
used, they are held, and may be invested for the subsequent 
benefit of the county, the whole afterward being available 
for revenue in said county. 

1. Kinds of Revenues. 

Of the revenues available for the schools, a part are de- 
rived from the locality, as local taxes and liquor licenses, or 
from invested funds that have been hold to belong to tha 
township, as the Congressional Township Fund. These are 
local revenues, and are managed wholly by local officers in 
the interestof local schools. Another, but somewhat larger, 
part comes from State taxes, the interest on the Common 
School Fund, and certain moneys, as unclaimed fees, which, 
though collected by the locality, are turned into the State 
treasury. The latter are apportioned by the State authori- 
ties, while the former are managed by the county officers. 

As already implied in the previous paragraphs, a portion 
of the revenue for schools is derived from interest on per- 
manent invested funds. These include moneys held by the 
counties as parts of the Common School Fund, and by town- 
ships as the Sixteenth Section Fund. The remainder of the 
i, with inconsiderable exceptions, comes from taxes 
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annually levied for school purposes on the property of tax- 
payers, the former, or the interest on invested school funda, 
being but about one eighth of all the revenues expended 
upon the Bchoola. 

Another distinction that must be made is between tuition 
revenues and moneys for building and other such purposes, 
Ttixes were legalized and other moneys set apart for the 
erection of school-houses, their furnishing and appliances, 
as early as the law of 182-t; and not until later, and then 
meagerly, was provision made for the payment of tuition. 
Under the present law all school revenues are " revenues for 
tuition," except the special school tax levied by school trust- 
ees for building and furnishing. Teachers' salaries are paid 
from the former, all other expenses being met fi-om the 
latter. The former are partly State and partly local; the 
latter only local. Moreover, the special school revenue is 
derived from taxation alone; neither State nor local perma- 
nent funds may contribute their proceeds for building. Pri- 
marily the locality has been held to supply the building ; 
except for the period from 1854 to 1867 it has also supple- 
mented the State and school -section revenue for tuition. 

Finally, there must be discriminated revenues as (1) fixed 
and (3) variable, tinder the first will be included all inter- 
est on permanent funds, whethec county or township, and the 
proceeds of tax levies ; the property list being known, the an- 
nual rate represents a calculable assessment. To the latter 
belong aU contingent moneys set apart for expenditure upon 
schools, such as the unclaimed fees from cleria' and justices' 
dockets, turned into the State treasury, and the local liquor 
licenses, expended in the municipality where assessed and 
. collected, both variable and uncertain. These furnish an- 
nually under the present laws about $400,000 of the more 
than $3,000,000 expended upon the public schools of the 
State. 

Of all these, the most important distinction to be made 
B that between State and local r 
S2 
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i. Sources of Revenue. 

The total present Common School Fund is $7,390,065.21. 
This is now ail held by the counties; and not for the prin- 
cipal alone, but for sis per cent interest thereon, the counties 
are made liable to the extent of their share of the trust. This 
yields 1*37,404, which is paid annually into the State treas- 
ury and thence applied by official apportionment to the sup- 
port of the schools. 

The Congressional Township Fund comprises the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the school sections, and is managed by 
the county auditors. The interest upon this sum, now $2,- 
494,105.3s, at six per cent, amounts to $140,840.33, appro- 
priated to the schools through the county auditor and treas- 
urer and the township Iruslee, Besides this interest on the 
invested fund of the townships, there remain the rents of 
the flchool sections, which are managed by Uie township 
trustee, the income paid into the county treasury and held 
as township revenue for schools. The total revenue from the 
school section, including both interest and rentals, is about 
$200,000 : indeed, since 1876 the average annual income from 
this source has been more than $190,000. 

Prior to 1853 the State had never votetl a dollar of tax 
for the general support of Its schools, nor a single appro- 
priation; but, as if to atone for the long neglect, section 1 
of the act of June 14, 18S3, provided " that there shall be an- 
nually assessed and collected, aa the State and county reve- 
nues are assessed and collected, first, on the list of property 
taxable for State purposes, the sum of ten cents on each one 
hundred dollars " for the support of schools. It meant a 
radical reform. This rate was unchanged for thirteen years; 
but the aggregate Stale revenue was increased in 1855 by 
adding to this provision a fifty-cent poll tax, assessed and 
collected as the other, and for school purposes. Notwith- 
standing the revenues were considerably increased by this 
change, the school moneys were yet all too meager for the 
demand, and in 1865 the rate was raised to sixteen cents, and 
has been so continued since. 
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For the lirst ten years of this State scliool policy the 
general tax had been less than $350,000, or about eighty- 
seven and ooe half cents per year for each child. With the 
change in the law, however, the total annual revenue from 
the sisteen-ccnt property tax and the flfty-cent poll tai 
greatly increased, and in 1870 had exceeded a million dol- 
lars. For the last twenty years the proceeds have averaged 
more than a tnilhon and a quarter annually. For 1890 it 
waa $1,436,000. 

As early as 1837 the law had authorized a local tuition 
tax, similar to the building tax, depending upon the vote of 
the district, and not to exceed one fourth of one per cent on 
the value of the property listed. Even this could not be 
enforced upon or collected from one who did " not partici- 
pate in the benoSts of the school funds "— i. e., patronize the 
school. Essentially the same provisions were made by all 
Bubaequeut laws, including that of IMd. 

But in 1853 section 130 authorized the voters of any 
township, at any general or special meeting, " to vote a tax 
for the purpose of . . . continuing their schools after the 
public funds shall have been expended, fo any amount not 
exceeding annually fifty cents on each one hundred dollars 
of property and fifty cents on each poll." Exactly similar 
privileges were granted to incorporated cities and towns, 
except that no limit was specified; but they should have 
power, "by a vote of the qualified voters of the corporation 
OP by an ordinance, to levy taxes for the support of their 
schools after the public funds shall have been exhausted." 

The former provision in favor of the townships was, by 
the Supreme Court in 1854. decided unconstitutional ; hut the 
latter was left untouched. Over-bold, i>erhaps, by being let 
alone, the cities in 1855 secured the passage of an "Act to 
authorize the establishment of free public schools in the in- 
corporated cities and towns of Indiana, as follows; 'That 
the several incorporated cities and towns of this State be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to establish 
and support public schools within their respective corporate 
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limits, and by an ordinance of such corporation to levy and 
collect such taxes as may be necessary from time to tinie for 
the support thereof.' " This was a sweeping concession to 
the centers of population, slipped through, the Legislature 
as a sort of challenge to the Supreme Court, inasmuch as 
what was unconstitutional for the townships touching local 
taxes could seem to have little claim for favor in the cities. 

By the Supreme Court,* in 1857, tl"« section also was held 
to be uQconstitutionaJ, as had been the like provision for 
local taxation for tuitioa purposes in the townships three 
years before. For ten years in the cities and incorporated 
towns, and for thirteen years in the townships, then, all 
provision for local tales for tuition were expunged from the 
statutes, and prohibited by the courts. The localities might 
provide the bouses and their furuishiug, but the payment of 
tuition by taxes belonged to the State alone 

By the act of March 9, 1867, however, as has been else- 
where recounted, the former provision was restored for all 
school corporations as follows: 

" Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, That the trustees of the civil townships, the 
trustees of incorporated towns, and the common councils of 
cities, shall have the power to levy annually a tax not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five cents on each one hundred dollars of 
taxable property, and twOTity-five cents on each taxable poll; 
which tax shall be assessed and collected as the taxes for 
State and county revenue are assessed and collected. 

"Sec. 2. The funds arising from such tax shall be under 
the charge and control of the same offlcera, secured by the 
same guarantees, subject to the same rules and regulations, 
and applied and expended in the same manner aa funds 
arising; from taxation for common school-purposes by the 
laws of this Stato ; Provided, That the funds assessed and 
collected in any civil to^Tiship, incorporated town, or city, 
shall be applied and expended in the same civil township, 

* Judge Porklos, January SS, 13GT- 
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incorporated town, or city, in wliidi sucli funds shall have 
been assessed and collected." 

Under this act the first taxes distributed were in 1873 — 
an aggregate for the counties of more than half a million 
dollars, or nearly twcnty-flve per cent of the total tuition 
revenue for the year. For the entire period since it has 
averaged more than 8800,000, and for the last five years more 
than a million dollars, being more than one third of all tui- 
tion expenditures for the period. 

For many years the unclaimed fees went, or were sup- 
posed to go, to the augmenting of the permanent fund. 
Since 1861, however, they have been added to the common- 
school revenue, turned over with other moneys to the State 
treasury, and apportioned by the State Superintendent to the 
counties, as provided by law. How much accrued to the 
permanent fund from this source in the years from 1842 to 
1861 can not now be estimated ; but from the latter date, 
when the fees were made revenue, to the present — a period 
of nearly tbirty years — they have aggregated about 1200,000, 
four fifths of which have been realized within the last five 
years. 

Talk of Undaimed Fees since lS6i. 
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: was first provided, by an act of March, 1859, that any 
wishing to sell intoxicating' liquors in less quantities 
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fhan a quart at a time must take out a traders' license, pay- 
ing for the privilege, and annually thereafter fifty dolhirs, 
to be expended in the support of common Bchools. The 
policy was reindorsed by the law of 18T5, and by succeeding 
laws, the proceeds being turned into the year's revenue of 
the county and expended for tuition. In the quarter of a 
century of these collections more than four milHon dollars 
have been realized from this source, the annual income hav- 
ing more than quadrupled in -twenty years. 
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From the inception of the State school system, local taxes 
for building purposes have been legalized. Indeed, it haa 
been the policy of the State, uniformly maintained, to leave 
all building to the localities, and to prohibit the use of gen- 
eral funds for the famishing of all or any material sup- 
plies. 

~y thelawof 183-i the means for building was chiefly the 
labor of householders. The provisions of the act of 1831* 
were somewhat more complicated, but of like significance, 
any freeholder or householder being at liberty to pay an 
assessed tai for building' either in money, in labor (at flf^ 
cents a day), or in materials of equal value, or stand subject 
to suit by judgment before a juirtiee of the peace. But no 
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person shoiild be held liable for more tJian one fourth of 
one per cent per annum on his property, A money tax for 
building was rare. 

No considerable change appears in the subsequent legis- 
lation prior to 1849, when it roas left to the qualified voters 
of a school district to vote such a tax for these purposes as 
the majority might deem proper. It was also-provided that 
an additional levy might he made for tuition purposes to 
extend the public term, but Ijpth taxes should not exceed in 
any one year fifteen cents on each one hundred dollars' 
worth of property. The year following, however, this limi t 
was mode, for certain counties,* twenty-five cents on i 
one hundred dollars and twenty-five cents on each poll. 

By the law of 1853, also, no distinction was made between 
tases for building and tases for continuation of schools — 
that is, tuition— but the aggregaf* should not exceed fifty 
cents on each one hundred dollars of taxable property and 
fifty cents on each poll. Of course, it must be noted that the"j 
important fact is not the increase of the rate, but that ths, 
raising of the moneys was now made a function of the town- 
ship, not the district. 

Three years later, the right to local-tuition taxes being 
denied by the Supreme Court, all local taxes became build- 
ing taxes, and were reduced to a twenty-five-cent property 
lax and fifty oenfa on each poll for townships, cities being 
empowered " to levy and collect auch taxes as may be neces- 
sary from time to time " for the like purpose. It was held 
to be the imperative duty of the township trustees to levy 
taxes for the erection of as many school-houses as would be 
suiBcient to accommodate all the children in the township. 
In case of refusal, they might be compelled by legal process. 

This provision was reaffirmed in the act of March, 1801, 
and the proceeds, first called a special school tax, being ap- 
plied alike to cities, incorporated towns, and townships. But 
the levy might now he made upon the judgment of the trua- 
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tees tbcmadres, aHd nacfaJ not, as before, the ooncfinciHe 
of tlie txiaatj mauaamtoaa- B; an aict of 1673 tbe baild- 
ing tax wsB doaUed, Ae raw bang ■ Sftr-cent p »0 |W!rty tax 
and a poO tax of oue dollar, thii pronaon is still in force, 
laadjag aa ftdtowa; 

"Hw t mrte e a of tbe sercnl kxraahi^ towns, and cities 
AmU bave tbe power to lerr ■ apedai tax in iheir respective 
r citis for tbe eonstraction, renting, or 
I, £qr proriding fnmiCare. school 
^■paiataii^ and fnel thoKtot, and for tbe pnvmeDt of other 
in II nil I J expenaea of the school, except toicion: but no tax 
Aall f V'^^ the amn of fiftv cents on each mie htmdred dol- 
lars' wnrth of taxaUe property, and one dollar on each poll, 
IB anyone year, and tfae incnote bom said taxdiall beda;^ 
e special school rerenne." 
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Of thb tax the State— i e., the townships, towns, and 
cities — has collecttd and expended in permanent impirove- 
Dients and furnishings in twenty-five ye«us J35,OO0,O0O: $1,- 
400,000 annoallv, or more than il.OOO j-early to each of tlw 
school corporations of the State. The Talue of apparatus 
for which in part this special rerenue has gone, has ii 
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r from nothing at the birth of the syBtem to more than three ] 

I quarters of a sailhon in ISOO, and the money put into permar- I 

I nent investments, in the way of school properties, aggregates 1 

$14,317,912, or ton times what it was but a generation ago, I 

All State taxes, interest on the commoa school fund, and I 

unclaimed fees collected are paid into the State treasury, ] 

I The aggregate of all other revenues a vailahle in the counties ] 

I is reported to the State Superintendent, wbo, on the fourth 

I Monday in May and on the fii"at of January, '"apporliona i 

] the whole anm* to the several counties of the State, accord- J 

ing to the last enumeration of children therein, . . , with- I 

out taking into consideration the revenue derived from the 9 

Congressional Township School Fund." 1 

One copy each of this apportionment list is filed with the 1 

Auditor of State and the Treasurer of State, and one copy | 

with each of the county auditors, the county treasurers, and t 

the county superintendents. Immediately upon the receipt ' 

of this official advice and apportionment, by which every 

I child in the State shares equally with every other in theao », 

I revenues, the auditor of each county makes '"apportionment J 

I of the school revenue to which his county is entitled to tho J 

l' several townships and incorporated towns and cities of the I 

county, which apportionment shall be paid to the school I 

treasurer of each township and incorporated town and city 1 

hy the County Treasurer." 

'■In making the said apportionment and dLstribution 
thereof, the auditor shall ascertain the amount of the con- \ 
I gressional township school revenue belonging tc each city, 
town, and township, and shall apportion the other school 
revenue so as to equalize the amount of available school * 
revenue for tuition to each city, town, and township, as neap j 
as may he according to the enumeration of children therein, I 
! and report the amount apportioned to the Superintendent of I 
I Public Instruction, verified hy affidavit; Provided, however, I 
That in no case shall the income of the Congressional Town- I 

P • Leas $10,000, irpor^oocd to the Btate Hormnl Suhool. I 
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Bbip Fund belonging to any congressional toimsbip bA 
diminished by such apportionment, or diverted, or distrib- 
uted to any other township." 

The policy indicated grows out of (I) the local instead of 
State management of the school section, and (2) the separa- 
tion of the two funds by Supreme Court decision in 1863. 
The injury to the schools is counteracted hy the "'equ^^^ ' 
tion" ; but the policy involves a, complicated book-keeping, 
and is objectionable. 

The constitutionality of this method of apportionment 
was afilrmed by the Supreme Court in two cases brought 
fi-om Johnson County in 1855.* 

All school revenues are managed by the school trustees. 

The local tuition tax is levied by the civil authorities — 
i. e., by the trustees of tbo civil townships and the incor- 
porated towns and by the common council of cities ; the com- 
mon school rerenuo, including the State tax and unclaimed 
fees, is apportioned by the State Superintendent j all local 
tases are assessed by the auditor and collected by the treas- 
urer of the county interested, and the combined revenues are 
distributed, as given elsewhere, to the several townships, 
towns, and cities by the audilor. But no funds are used 
except under the authority of the school trustee op trustees. 

The following table will sezre to show, with fair accu- 
racy, the amounts of the soveral revenues constituting the 
school resources for each year since 1863. and the approxi- 
mate total expenditures for those years. The history of the 
State bonds covers the twenty-three years only from 1867 to 
1889, inclusive ; and that of local tuition tases since 1872 
only. In a quarter of a century the State has put a full 
hundred million dollars inio hep public schools, forty mUl- 
L ions of which have come from taxes, either State op local. 

"s worth noting, in passing, that liquor licenses have fur- 
lushed ovep five million dollars of this total pevenue; 

Q, tlie former b; 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
LiSEAsrss, 

OsE of the most promising of edccational agenci^ — one 
dangerously seductive to the unthinking, but that m^v be 
made fmitful of good also, though generally poorly under- 
stood—is the library. It can be easily made available to the 
school and the home, to the young and the old, as a supple- 
ment to Jessona and formal teaching, and as a unireisity in 
itself. SchooU have scarcely hegun to nse books as their 
all-sided helpfulness suggests, and the opinion is yet not in- 
frequent that they belong — except texts — to the after-school 

' The chapter is written with the thought present that 
libraries are as legitimate a part of the Slate's equipment of 
education as are schools and teachers, universities, and lab- 
. oratories. 

1. 77ie Beg-inninga. 

The first libraries, perhaps, among any people are privata | 
ones. Public sentiment is but the uppermost, and in geit- 
eral the fittest, individual sentiment taking on accepted form. 
Neighborhood, class, society, church, subscription, circulat- • 
ing, and loan libraries soon follow. As early as 1807 Vin- 
cennes had record of a small library, which within ten years 
bad grown to 700 volumes. Among its incorporators was 
General W. H. Harrison. The library is still in existence 
and has some 3.000 volumes. 

Among these drst libraries, semi-private, was that of U 
New Harmony Comm-jnity, from 1825 to IStO. The collet 
tiona of the Owens and the lyTaclures. while held for n 
years as private, were yet freely put at the disposal of tho'^ 
reading public. In 183S was formed the " WorkingTnan^:ff 
Institute and Library." It received liberal donations of 1 
property, and money, books, and works of art, and was fairly I 
endowed. In 1846 the village was visited by Sir Charles 1 
Lyell, the eminent Scotch geologist, who in his notes speftks I 



flatteringly of the commumty'a museum, library, and ai4a 
collection, and the general intelligence of the place. ThetT 
library still remains, 

S, County JJbrariea. 

The eorlieat State proviaion, however, for libraries ii 
diana waa section S, in the article upon Education, it 
Ctmatltution of 1816. It provided that " the General Assem-^ 
bly, at the time they lay off a, new county, shall cause at'l 
least ten per cent to be reserved out of the proceeds of the"! 
sale of town lots in the seat of justice of each county for th».a 
use of a public library for such county; and at the si 
session they shall incorporate a library company, under suohjl 
rules and regulations aa will beet secure its permanence andl 
extend its beneBts." After the original incorporation it 
was required that seven trustees should be chosen by popular 
vote of the citiaons of the county annually. Later, also, it 1 
■was provided that the county commissioners might appro-, f 
priate yearly not less than twenty nor more than seventy- 1 
five dollars for the increase of the library. By the law otJ 
1858 the clerk, auditor, and recorder were given the library 1 
in charge, and made trustees for that purpose. Every in- « 
habitant of the county, under specified conditions, was en- 1 
titled to use the books. 

Immediately upon the passage of the original act, librO' I 
ries were established in Dubois, Pike, Ripley, Randolph, Law- I 
renee, Vigo, Vanderburg, Spencer, Monroe, Clark, Daviess, I 
Sullivan, Perry, Crawford, and other counties. That is, they 1 
were legalized ; some of them, were opened. But money \ 
was not plenty, books were expensive, and a pioneer life i 
offered few readers and less leisure. The reservation of the 
tithe was not always made ; in some instances it seemed not 
to have been officially reported, in others the funds merely 
lay unused. At best, the amount of income prior to 1853 i 
was not great. Of the libraries established, most were eithraf I 
closed finally through neglect, or merged, in later year^ J 
with more prosperous organizations. A few remain. 
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The Monroe County Library was regularly incxirporated 
December 31, 1831, and is atiU in existence and considerably 
used, aa are a few others. It has about 3.000 volumes, has 
a small income, and receives occasional additions. It has 
really done a valuable service to the community. 

In 1847 the Marion County Library had, as reported, 
about GOO volumes. The first books had been purchased 
three years before. At the time of the oi^anization of the 
township libraries (1854) it comprised a large collection of 
well-assorted books, was open on Saturday to the people of 
the county, and had 13,500 of invested funds. By 1867 there 
were 2,100 volumes, 132 subscribers, and the library had an 
assured income of $375 a year. This has been perhaps one 
of the most successful libraries of the kind in the State, It 
has now over 5,000 volumes, exclusive of maps and legisla- 
tive and political documents, a resei-ve fund of $2,000, and 
receives annually from the county comraissionere an appro- 
priation of $75. 

The Delaware County Lii>rary formed the nucleus of the 
present public library of Muncie. 

Other acts modifying the management of these libraries 
were passed in 1824, 1838, 1845, and under the new law of 
1853. The original features in general remained. 

In 1875 eleven counties made returns, including statistics 
concerning this class of libraries, three only reporting funds 
yielding an aggregate yearly income of $1,318. Nearly 13,000 
volumes in the aggregate were reported, but with an incon- 
siderable circulation, and few additions being made. 

S. Sdiool JOistrict Libraries. 
In an elaborate act of the Legislature, in 1837, school dis- 
tricts that had supported schools for at least three months 
in the year were authorized to raise, by a majority vole of 
the resident householders and freeholders of the district, a 
tax, not to esceed twenty dollars in any one year, fot "a . 
library for the use of the children, teachers, parents, and 
guardians," to be managed by the district trustees, and with 
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the district treasurer ex officio librarian. The same act pro- ' 
vided further that a part, not to exceed one fourth, of the 
public-schoo! moneys in the township treasury might be also 
set apart for the establishment of a library, or for the increase 
of a library once begun. The privilege was reaffirmed by a: 
act passed in 1841. 

No mention is made of the matter in subsequent legisla- 
tion, and no record ia preserved of any such library- 
most, of any that survived. The motive was good. But 
there were few schools, and even less means for their main- 
tenance. Libraries were luxuries, and even school comforta 
were wanting in the districts. 

4. Township I-ibi-arics. 
The township library system was a direct outgrowth of s 
the original idea of one library for each school ; just at 
township organization superseded the earlier local adminis- 
trative policy. As late as 1850 Prof. Mills's notion included 
no more (no loss ?) than a Lbrarj in each district— a modifi- 
cation only of the provisions of the law of 1887. In the fifth 
address submitted to the thirty-fourth session of the Gen- 1 
eral Assembly his masterly a-ppeal for public libraries , 
makes no mention of township control of them, though ■ 
there is every rea-son to believe these formed in his thought 
an integral part of a State-established and State-controlled 

Such plan, however, can not seem strange or inexplicable. 
A half dozen States had already established libraries undOT 
permissive legislation, notably Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island among the New England States, and Nev? 
York and Ohio — all before 1850, and all dependent more op 
less upon the local district sentiment. New Yort took the 
initial step in 1835, but revised the law upon a liberal scale 
three years later, appropriating from State funds 855,000 
annually, hut requiring the districts to raise each its share of 
a like amount. By 1852 there were reported more than a 
millioD and a half of volimies, or about one hundred and 
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fifty volumes to each school, at a cost of a loillion and a 
quarter of dollars. 

Almost without exception, in the neighboring States, the 
laws were permissive only. Moneys so appropriated to libra- 
ries might be diverted to other uses, local authorities were 
left, generally, to select their own books, and local interests 
allowed to interfere with their maintenance. As a result, 
even under the most favorable considerations, libraries lan- 
guished, books were lost, and interest diminished. The eas- 
pcriencB of a dozen other States prior to 1853 was an em- 
phatic word of warning to Indiana touching the management 
of school libraries. 

The new law— June 1-1, ISIiS— required that there should 
be assessed, collected, and paid, after the manner of State 
and county revenues, a lax of a quai-ter of a mill on each 
dollar of property taxable for State purposes, and twenty- 
five cents for every person liable to pay a poU tax for State 
purposes, the tax to be continued for two years. The pro- 
ceeds were to be applied exclusively to the purchase of town- 
ship Hcbool libraries, under the direction of the State Board 
of Education. The moneys were turned into the State treas- 
ury, and expended only upon order of the State department. 

A study of the undertaking discovers two interesting 
characteristics : 

First, the library was a township affair; not a privilege 
of the district. The basis of the distribution was to be at 
first the population, afterward changed to the school enumer- 
ation of the township. The manager and responsible officer 
was the township trustee. Its location was fixed by the 
voters of the township. Its housing and shelving were a 
township obligation. The librarian was one of the three 
trustees of the township, or a person appointed and em- 
ployed by them. 

But the library was also, and not leas, a State enterprise. 
It was provided for under a general law. The privileges of 
its possession and use were not optional even with the town- 
ship. The books were purchased by a State lax. Through- 
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out the State the selection ■was unifonn, and the basis of 
distribution common. Tlie duties of the trustee were pre- 
scribed, and reports required to tlie general ofiBce. In this 
waa the promise of the most wholesome administration. It 
was the one feature in the law that hint«d at permanence. 
Here, in the absence of local caprice, or fluctuation, or igno- 
rance, with a control — responsible control — there was a chance 
for the exercise of a generous policy. It was meant that 
libraries, like the common schools, for tlie children of the 
State, should be maintained by the jiroperty of the State. 
The richer sections were to have no advantage over the 
poorer. Each £:liild was expected to enjoy his share of the 
proceeds in the general distribution. 

This was the theory. How tar the ideal was missed will 
appear in the sequel. By the revision of 1855 some minor 
modifications were made, and the tax, collected for two years, 
after being' suspended for a period, was reincluded for a sin- 
gle levy. Under the former provisions, out of an assessment 
of 1186,327 there was collected all but about one thousand 
dollars; by the second assessment J90,000 were realized — 
more than a quarter of a million dollars in the aggregate, 
ninety-five per cent of which went to the purchase of books. 

An analysis of the plan of administering the law reveals 
some peculiar features. 

While it was originally intended, as the wording of the 
law implies, to provide one library for each township, sec- 
tion 141, as passed, required the distribution of ten libraries 
to counties having a x>ox>ulatioii of 15,000 inhabitants and 
upward; eight libraries to counties whose population was 
from 10,000 to 16,000; and in counties of less than 10,000 in- 
habitants, sis libraries. It is obvious that while the distribu- 
tion was meant to be equitable as to population, it was far 
from uniform as to townships. In seven counties only were 
the numbei' of lihi-ariea, under the first distribution, and the 
number of townships the same. Ten counties had each more 
libraries than townships, and eight more libraries than all 
school corporations, including, besides townships, incorpo- 
S3 
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rated towns and cities. In seventy counties they averaged 
less than one to each township. For the State, G90 librai-ies 
were disbibuted to 938 townships. Incorporated towns and 
cities were generally i^ored, except as they might be made 
convenient places of deposit for the including township. 

Under the first distribation were sent out 221,490 volumes, 
or 3S1 volumes to each of 690 libraries. No juveniles were 
included for children under twelve years of age. About 
three tenths of each collection were supposed to be children's 
books ; the remainder were for youth and the mattu*. The 
law itself prohibited the inclusion of sectarian books. Of 
■works upon agriculture there were 9,000, or alniost 100 to 
each county in the State. Elach library was given a copy of 
Barnard's School Architecture, and later also another known 
as the Pennsylvania School Architecture. 

Although one third of the books were set apart for youth, 
a careful examination of the list server to discover very few 
— a much smaller proportion, indeed, than, upon the most 
liberal construction, could he regarded as adapted to the use 
of children under fifteen years of age. There were the 
Eollo books and other stories by Abbott, pioneer sketchea, 
Mary Hewitt's delightful pictures, a few plainly told storiea 
of travel, some biographies, Bouner"s United States, and 
occasional voJumes on science, especially natural history, 
familiarly written. But the number was small compared 
with those for older minds. 

The list on history aod biography is particularly com- 
plete and satisfactory. Alrnost no great name is omitted. 
The selection was standard and remains so. Macaulay, and 
Hallam, and Robertson, and Guizot, and Grote are supple- 
mented by Bancroft, and Lossing, and Prescott; Schoolcraft, 
D'Aubigne, and Knight; Headley and Hildreth; Frothing- 
ham, Neal, and Thiers, Sjiarks, in American biography, and 
Abbott had noble company in Brougham, Qilflllun, Irving, 
and Young, besides many of less note. 

Of travels there were offered Taylor and Fremont, rich 

the mysteries of two continents; Lynch and exploraticau 
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on the Dead Sea; Wlieeler's Herodotus, Spalding's Japan, 
and Perry's expedition; Schoolcraft among the Indians; 
Lewis and Clarke on the FrontLer; Stansbuiy on the Great 
Salt Lake; Kane in the Arctic regions; and Burbin 
Europe. 

Many books also were bought in sets. Besides Abbott, 
already mentioned, there were the complete works of Dick, 
Irving, and DeQiiincy; the Cabinet Histories of the States 
(12 vols,); translations of the Greek and Roman classici 
(SS vols.); the annuals of scientific discovery up to 1857; 
Sparks's American Biography (30 vols.); Hawthorne's Sto- 
ries and Tales; Littell's Living Age (50 vols.) ; and Jardin's 
Naturalists' Library (JO vols.). 

The fact that, notwithstanding its name, the townshi] 
library was not for schools alone, explains in a measure the 
wide range of the selections. Teachers even had a liberal 
allowance of professional or semi-professional literature, 
indicating something of the amount and character of such 
literature forty yeaj« ago, the list is here inserted: Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, The Teacher and Parent, 
The Daughter at School, My School and Schoolmaaten, 
Mann's Lectures on Education, The Teachers' Miscellany, 
Todd's Student's Manual, Ohn'a Educational Lectures, Bar- 
nard's National Education, Abbott's The Teacher, Barnard's 
Normal Schools, Hall's Lectures on School-keeping, Thom- 
son's Elducational Essays, Manslield's American Education, 
Mortimer's College Life, The District School as it Was, Eliot's 
Harvard College, Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers, Way- 
Ian d'slntellectual Philosophy, and Upham's Philosophy. 

Such a collection of educational works in every township 
to-day, selected from current lists, would afford a fruitful 
means of professional training. This library was doubtless, 
by many teachers, well used forty years ago. The older 
teachers still speak with pleasui-e of the iirst appearance of 
The Theory and Practice and the republication of Hall's 
Lectures, while the first of these, Mann's Lectures on Educa- 
te Barnard's works, American Education, and others . 
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still in print— some of tLem accepted aatborities even 
now. 

Little criticism can be made upon the librarr as a whole. 
Every work could doubtless have been justified at the time. 
The trivial, the vicious, the sectarian, the controversial, were 
well excluded. There were books for all classes and for all 
ages— aft«p childhood. But one is foreed to ijueation the 
need or the demand, in a pioneer State, with a school system 
scarcely two years old, of Macaulay's Essays or Hallam's 
Literature — much as they are respected to-day. It is difficult 
to think there could have been much call for or use made 
of McCosh On Divine Government, The Modem British Es- 
sayista, Karnes's Elements of Criticism, Duer's Constitutional 
Jurisprudence, or Story's or Kent's Commentaries, or Goethe's 
complete works, The Logic of Mathematics, or Plato in sii 
volumes. Tet aD these — besides the Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
tana in twenty-nine volumes, and the Encyclopsedia Bri- 
tannica in twenty-one volumes— were bought in quantities 
and put, if not into every library, into many of thein. 

In general, it may be said the selection was made fi-om 
the point of view of scholarly men familiar with great libra- 
ries, not from the experience of the readers of the books. 

The Superintendent's report for 1855 showed a total cata- 
logue in the hbraries of 333,379 volumes, 150,000 of these 
having been added during the year,* In some townships 
the circulation of books was six, eight, and even ten times 
the entire number in the library. They were well used, St. 
Joseph County, having 2,600 books, reported a township cir- 
culation among readers of nearly 21,000. Where booka were 
most read the system had best support. With all its disad- 
vantages, it was generally regarded by the people as a means, 
both legitimate and efficient, for diffusing knowledge ; a sup- 
plement to the school; an i^ncy of so large service for 
good as to be deserving of a permanent place in the educa- 
tional system. 

■ Soo Fifth Rsport. p. laG. 
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But with the levy of 1853 the tax for libraries ceased and 
the books began to be less used. Within liye years 15,000 
Toliuues had disappeared, and Done wore added. It was the 
old story of neglected interests, the more than unbusiness- 
like management of a promiiiing institution. For the pur- 
pose of replenishing the hhraries the Legislature in 1865 v 
stored the levy, making it one cent on the hundred dollars, 
but repealed the section the year following, after a single 
collection and a second levy. The assessment for 1 
yielded something over §41,000 and was expended in books. 
That for the year following, upon the recommendation of 
the State Superintendent — Prof. Hoss— vjas diverted to the 
building fund of the State Normal School, then in process of 
erection. It was argued that all parts of the system wer 
urgent need of money — the two revenues and the State 
Normal School particularly — but, inasmuch as " there are i 
some sections of the State doubts whether the library systeii 
as at present managed, quits cost," it seemed wise to take 
more time for experiment and investigation before putting 
additional money into it. 

By September, 1866, the books in all the libraries num- 
bered but 266,388; the readings but one third as many. By 
reason of the additions made fi-om the tax of that year, the 
list was increased again to 282,892, the readers being almost 
doubled. Six yearslaterther6were368,086 volumes; within 
ten years more they had been diminished by 40,000 volumes. 
For the year ending July 31, 1887, but 185,308 volumes were 
reported, with 89,000 loaned. Their use has diminished as 
supx>ort has been withdrawn. 

For twenty-five years nothing has been done either to 
improve the libraries or to ntilize the books now owned. 
Since 1867 no tax for their increase has been authorized, , 
though the uniform interpretation of the law has been that 
trustees may use a reasonable portion of the township reve- 
nue to keep them in proper condition. 
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5. Towr* Ubrorie^ 4 

Ax earij as 1S13 the inhabitaats of ct^, town, or Tillaee 
w<e*« antboRaed, when the sum cf fifty dollan had been 
raised for tbe purpose, to mempante (licmKJns as a poblie 
liLnrf asBocialiofl. vitli oertain ipecified ptnms. Bat soidi 
bodf was pure]; a prirate corpontiaa, <rttQee respoasibQiliies 
and pririk^es appealed to stockholders alome. Its otAj pnb- 
lie aspect was tbe legal sancXioa. In the act of 18^ [lie prir- 
Ueg« wa« reoffiRned. 

Under these law:^ tar a aecre of yeais, lilvaries -n-ere in- 
eoiporaled in TariooB towns of tbe State, some of them iritli 
marked saccess. Bach wei« tbe Stgonmej Ldbniy Socie^, 
by the ladies of Logansport (1S4S), and a aimilni- one in New 
Albany tbe yesu' following. Tlie Bicbmond Ubrazj' greir 
oat of the Franklin Institat^ started in 1S24, bnt was rvx- 
ganized under this law, as it was again given larger priril^ies 
along with the rise of the scliool ^"stem. 

Under these laws, however, li)»aries were no mare than 
priTate corporations, supported, by, and ntaoagt^d in the in- 
terest of, the stockholders. They were in plac«s made 
aTailable to the public throuo-h a system of guarantees and 
limited loans. Indeed, the efficient management of a few 
of these stock organizations, together with the open field for 
a larger service, led to the modification and extension of tlia 
law. 

By act of Marob S, 1S73 — ^thirty yeare after the first stat- 
utory provision — the law of 1852 was repealed; indnstiial 
companies and other voluntary associations were empowered 
to take stock in such library; and incorporated cities, in order 
to the purchase of shares, might " annually levy and collect 
not more than two milb on the dollar of taxable property," 
being privileged, at their discretion, to use such shares by 
distribation and transfer " to the children of the public school 
in the city for good behavior and scholarship." Under this 
statute libraries were started in a number of the towns and 
of the State, notably Princeton, Muneie, HuQting:toQ, 
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Frankfort, etc. There are perhaps twenty such libraries ii 
tbe State, in cities of three thousand to ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, centers of a wholesome influence, and efficient re-en- 
forcements of the public school. 

A supplemental act of March. 7, 1881, gave the ground for 
a different form of the public library. [1) It was made the | 
charge of the school trustees and Board of School Commia- I 
aioners, who were authorized, if in their discretion they i 
deemed it to the public intei-est, "to establish a free public ' 
library in connection with the common schools of such city," 
and " to levy a tax of not exceeding one third of a mill o 
each dollar of taxable propery," to be used " for the support 
and maintenance of said public library." (2) It applied only 
to cities having ten thousand inhabitants or more. This wi 
still further modified, however, two years later (1883) by e 
tending the privilege to "all the cities and incorporated 
towns of the State." A few cities have taken advantage of 
this law, and their school boards have greatly added to the | 
cflectivene^ of the system by adding the library to the other | 
agencies for general public education. In twenty years 
there have been thirty such organizations. Among city 
libraries, that of Indianapolis, founded in 1872, is the largest 
and the best, and most generally patronized perhaps. It has 
about fifty thousand TOluniea, and is managed by the Board 
of School Commissioners. The total volumes in town and 
city libraries for the State is about one hundred thousand. 

S, The State Library. 
Besides the local libraries mentioned — district, township, 
county, town, and city — represented in most other States 
well as in Indiana, every State and Territory has its central 
library also, located at the capital, supported by the State 
and devoted to general use. Of all public library organiza- 
tions in Indiana this is one of the oldest It is a very natu- 
ral outgrowth of the common civil and poUtical relations of 
the States. Prior to the admission of Indiana in 1816, at 
leaet four States had such fairly well eBtablished libraries. 
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These were New Hampshire, whose first collection antedates 
the Revolution; Pennsylvania, from 1777; Massachusetts, 
begun in 1811 ; and South Carolina, from 1814. AH of these, 
however, but the last, had grown up until 1616, or later, 
without the aid of legislation. That in New York was ee 
tablished by act in 1818. one in Ohio the same year, and ii 
Illinois the year following. The State library of Indiana 
was officially ordered in 1825, in Vermont in 1826, and ii 
Massachusetts the next year. By 1840 twenty-one of the 
twenty-four States had such libi-aries. 

Their beginnings in other States, as in Indiana, were gen- 
erally in tho necessity of preserving State documents. Along 
with this went the incidental exchanges of oSicial papers^ 
laws, and reports between the States. Tho collection, 
wherever made, was given a somewhat more permanent 
form by an act of Congress in 1813, ordering one co] 
each of its journals and documents to be deposited ii 
Executive Department of each State. In some States the first 
collections were at the instance of the Supreme Court, and 
consisted chiefly of legal works, reports of decisions, legisla- 
tive acts, etc. In a few States, among which is Indiana, the 
law Ubrary is held as a branch of the general library, has 
separate apartments, and constitutes the library of the Su- 
preme Court, but is under tlie same general management 
Its books in Indiana number about fourteen thousand. 

From its founding until 18il the State Library was in- 
trusted to the care of the Secretary of State. Being an inci- 
dent of the office, it was greatly neglected, the entire accu- 
mulation in 1841, after sixteen years, numbering but two 
thousand volumes. 

It was then provided that thei-e should be collected an- 
nuaDy, and preserved in tho library, " duplicate copies of the 
messages of tho President of the United States and of each 
of the governors of the several States, reports of the differ 
ent heads of departments of the General and State Govern- 
ments, of the Committees on Ways and Means of the several 
States, the reports of the committees of Congress on all s 




eral subjects, and, not to exceed two copies, of the leadin 
speeches made in Congress on eiich side of the question o 
every subject of general interest; also copies of the reports 
of the proceedings of public societies for the promotio 
agriculture, the mechanic arts, histoi-y, and literature." 

By the same act, also, the librikrianship was made eleclive I 
by a joint ballot of the General Assembly, with a 
three years and an annual salary of three hundred dollars. I 
An appropriation of four hundred dollars a year for the re- I 
plenishing of the library was made. Under an act of 1858 J 
the term of office was shortened to two years, to corresiwnd I 
with the biennial holding of tlie legislative sessions, and the I 
salary raised to five hundred dollars. The appropriatior 
the libraiy remained unchanged until 1889. Since l&il the I 
laws, the law books, legislative journals, and documents have 
been by law assigned to separate rooms, as mentioned else- 
where. 

In the words of the act of 1852, the library is open to 
" members and oRie«rs of the Legislature, all State officers, 
judges of the courts of the "United States and of this State, 
attorneys, editors, clergymen, physicians, professors and 
teachers of literary or scientilic institutions, superintendents 
of public instruction, members of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, officers of benevolent institutions, clerks of the Su- 
preme Coiirtv county clerks, treasurers and recorders, and 
all other persons who have at any time been entitled by law 
to the use of such library, and such strangers as the librarian 
may be willing to intrust with books at his own risk, when 
any of them shall bo at the seat of Government." 

The State Library is for reference only, no books being 
taken from the room except in an official way, and tempo- J 
rarily to other halls in the Statei-Houae. But it ia, neverthe- 1 
leas, easily available for every citizen of the Slate who has n 
need to use it, and without needless restrictions. The coUeo- 
tion comprises considerable literature concerning Indiana, 
chiefly gathered within recent years, hut nothing 1 
much, or so complete an exhibit, as every library should . 
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liave of its own State. Some valuable additions have befn 
made since 1S30 on American history, biography, and poli- 
tics, agriculture, the applied sciences, and geography; and 
what is of greater interest, perhaps, to scholars, a really val- 
uable set of maps of America— European publications of the 
sisteenth to eighteenth centuries. 

Aniong the most valuable parts of the library are the 
newspaper flies. Certain papers are fairly complete for half 
a century. For many years more than a score of news- 
papers have been regularly received by the hbrary and filed. 
These are valuable now, and as the State grows older become 
more so. For certain facts, and most localities, they are the 
only printed record of the earlier days. Besides, they trace 
the life of a people in all its complexity— social, private, i 
stitutional, civil, religious, industrial— as no foi-mal treatdtl 
is able to do it. 

The library contains about twenty-five thousand voluni 
exclusive of pamphlets, manuscripts, and maps. Valuable ■ 
it is, it has never received more than the scantiest euppc 
Of all the States of this section, in Indiana the library ii 
received least recognition. While Michigan has been oi 
annual appropriations of $3,000, Illinois of $2,500, WiscoiM 
J2,D00, and Ohio Jl,500, Indiana has been working along o 
$400 a year. It was given a special grant of $E,000 ii 
and has had $2,000 each of the years since. With n 
support, infrequent additions, and inaufflcLent assistance, t 
usefulness of the library has been greatly diminished. 
erthelras, it is deserving of a far larger patronage than ifl 
yet has. 

7. Miscellaneous Libraries. 

Nqtk.— Mention of thB college Ubrariea will be foiiud in tlie cliaptoroo 
"Superior Institu^na." 

Besides the libraries already mentioned, there are others 
of a semi-public or pubhc character, both because of their 
service and the conditions of their establishment. 

William Maclure, who came to this country in 1796 and 
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to Indiana in 1825, left, at his deatli in 1810, a considerable 
estate, $150,000 of which was by will devoted to the estjib- 
liahment of workiugnieD's libraries iu a niimber of towns in 
Indiana, and in some other States. Indiana received $70,- 
000. The bequest was available to clubs, societies, and insti- 
tutea maintained for general or membership improvement. 
These societies must have a corporate esiatence, have already 
not less than one hundred volumes in their library, and have 
established and maintained a reading-room. Among the 
towns availing themselves of this bequest, most of which yet 
maintain the libraries iu some form, are Attica, Brazil, Con- 
norsville, Edinburg, Knightsville, Oxford, Rising Sun, South 
Bend, Tipton, Vincennes, and Waterloo. There wei-e, per- 
haps, half a dozen others. 

Another kind that acquired aplace, but has receivedfar less 
recognition than it deserves, is the county teachers' library. 
How many such libraries there aj« in Indiana is not known. 
They belong to the last decade chiefly, have been variously 
originated, and have an equally various nkaiutenanco. 

All of them, so far aa known, are voluntary organizations 
among the teachera, and managed by or under the advice of 
the Superintendent of Schools. The resources are consti' 
tuted by a tax upon the teachers, an examination fee volun- 
tarily imposed, and devoted to the purchase of books ; the 
annual surplus from the County Institute Fund, subscrip- 
tions, donations, etc. 

" The St. Joseph County Teachers' Library Association," 
organized in 188i, may be taken as a typical one. The book 
fund in this county comes fron^ the surplus from the insti- 
tufe fund, and for the last five years has averaged more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars annually. The library has 
about six hundred volumes, and reports a circulation double 
this number. Among the books are included biography, 
history and travels, essays, poetry, translations of the classics, 
fiction and general literature, science, works of reference, 
and about sixty volumes in pedagogy. 

As will be seen, they are not merely professional, but are J 
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designed for the use of teachers, looltmg to their general im- 
provement and discipline, as well as pedagogical furnishing. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE STATE'S SCPERIOB lySTITUTIOSS. 

"The history of the colleges of any com caon weal tb i 
always an interesting study, an their number and character 
are a sure index to the enterprise and intelligence of the 
people. It is a remarkable fact that educational institutionB 
grow downward. Instead of the primary schools coming 
iirst, and the academies and colleges growing out of them, 
the reverse is true. In all countries colleges have preceded 
lower schools. The ruling classes have always been the edu- 
cated classes, and just in proportion as the common people 
have gained the franchise iMid the right to help rule, have 
they provided themselves with the facilities for obtaining an 
education. It is no more true that an army, to be under dis- 
cipline and to be successful, must have well-educated and 
well-trained officers, than it is that society, to be well-regu- 
lated and prosperous, must have well-educated and cultured 
law-makers and leaders. 

"To reduce genei-als and colonels and captains to the 
rank of common soldiers, both in education and position, 
would presage no more certainly the demoralisation and 
utter overthrow of an army than cutting off all higher edu- 
cation would foretell with certainty not only a halt in the 
march of civilization, but a speedy return to barbarism. It 
is as essential to the welfare of a Stat« that its leaders be 
thoroughly educated as that i(a voters have a common-school 
education. In an important sense, then, the colleges are the 
life of the State."* 



• W. A. B«tl ID The Sohools of ladiooB, p. 133. 
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The Indiana system for higher education comprises Ihe 
Indiana Uuiversity, founded in 1830, and Purdue University 
since 1867 • — the former including, besides departments of 
general culture, a course in law ; the latter, eatabliehed under 
the Morill Land Grant act of 1861, being held to a more 
specific purpose of fitting for agriculture and the mechanic 
arta. Both are in direct connection with other State agen- 
cies for education, and are essential parts of the public sys- 
tem. Each depends in large measure for its patronage upon 
the product of these public secondary schools. 

I. Indiana University. 

It has been elsewhere mentioned that in 1816, by an act I 
of Congress whose provisions were accepted by the people, 1 
a township of land was granted to the State "for the use of 1 
a seminary of learning." This was to be in addition to thol 
one granted in 1806, and located in Gibson County. The 
township sa appropriated was, upon the recommendation of 
a committee,! located oflScially by President Madison as 
township eight, range one west, being in MoniKW County, 
and then named Perry Township. 

By the Constitution no land^ granted for educational pur- 
poses could be sold prior to IfiSO. Inmiediately upon the 
expiration of this period, however — January 20, 1830 — the 
Le^lature passed an " Act to establish a State seminary, and 
fiw other piuTK>sefi." To this end Charles Dewey, Jonathan 
Lindley, David H. Maxwell, John W. Jenkins, Jonathan 
Nichols, and William Lowe were constituted a board of 
trustees. They were authorized to sell not to exceed one 
section of land, and with the proceeds erect the necessary 
buildings. Two days later the Legislature provided further 
a superintendent of the Gibson County lauds, who was made 

• Tlia Stotu Nnrmul School is generally clewed as ■ part oltlie BjBtem, 
hilt, because or its profesaional character, U elaewhore considered in this 
voluino. See Chapter XSIX. 

t Appointed hj tho oonTention at Coiydon, met to frame a conntitation. 
Hud coDsisdug of Jaualbot] Lindlef , Bo-iigaiiilil Parlse, anil Jnioea Noble. 
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responsible for their renting, aud for turning the proceeds 
into the State treasury. Two years later these lands (the 
Gibson County township, exclusive of the four thousand 
acres already disposed of) v^ere ordered sold, that the pro- 
ceeds might be made "a productive fund for the benefit of 
the State Seminary." It was claimed by the I-egislatiire 
that the Vincennes University corporation had forfeited its 
claims to the Gibson County land, and that by the terms of 
the grant it of right belonged to the newly established semi- 
nary at Bloomington.* 

The income from rents and the mterest fi-om the pro- 
ceeds of the first sales of lands were paid over to the trusts 
ees, and in 1833 the seminary building and a residence were 
completed at a total cost of about ^,300. Eev. Baynard R. 
Hall, a graduate of Union College and Pi-inceton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was made first principal at a salary of |25C 
per year, For three years he was the only teacher, aud 
Greek and T'R ti" were the only branches taught. Among tha 
ten students who first entered — all boys, for girls were not 
admitted until 1867— was Joseph A. Wright, afterward Gov- 
ernor of the State, and others only less generally known — 
the Dodds, the Maxwells, and the Dunns. 

By the Legislature of 1&26 the number of trustees was 
increased to nine, and the year following the sale of all the 
seminary lands of both townships authorized, except three 
sections contiguous to the seminary buildings in Blooming- 
ton. 

" PraaUleiit E, A. Brjan, of Vmcennss UnivorsLly, in siithority for 
Iha Etalflment Ibat the Dr(;aniint)on of the board had not Inpi-ed when 
tJieif lands were tnkfln in 1823, aod that iDstniotion wae provided fnr " al- 
most ooDtinuousl; IVom 1811 to 1B21, and long after. Chough the record 
ceDBeB (here for the dme being." Most of the original recorda are in exhtr 
eQoe, and would flCBin to imply that the Indiana Legiakturo was miaiii- 
formed aa to the Huspenaion of the orf^anizatioa "through the negligence 
of ita members." 

These facta have hcoD obtuined since the fir»t wrilini;, and too lata to 
oorrect the proof and oiiainnl statemetit (see chap, ii, p. IS), but are grate- 
fully Mknovrlodged and iiu<irtad hBNi 
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A second instructor waa added in May, 1837, in the pep- 
son of Jolin M. Harney as Professor of Mathematics and 
teacher of such natural sciences as were thought to belong 
to a college course sixty years ago. The seminary ■was grow- 
ing. Upon the recommendation of the Board of Visitors, the 
governor in his message, and tLe president of the Board of 
Trustees, in 1828 it waa raised to the dignity of a college. In 
the language of the day, it was enacted by the Assembly 
" That there shall be, and hereby is, created and established 
a college adjacent to the town of Bloomington, in the county 
of Monroe, for the education of youth in the American, 
learned and foreign languages, the useful arts and sciences, 
and literature, to be known by the name and style of the 
Indiana College." Dr. Andrew Wylie, then president of 
"Washington College, Pennsylvania, waa chosen president of 
Indiana College, which position he honorably filled for 
twenty-one years.* 



Under the new constitution of the college and the vigor- 
ous adniinistration of Dr. Wylie, the curriculum was consid- 
erably extended and euricheci. Thoughout the period there 
were included moral and mental philosophy, political econ- 
omy, polite literature, the ancient languages, mathemalics, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry. Frcjich was added in 
1835 to the department of Greek, under the teaching of Prof. 
A. W. Ruter. A preparatory department was formally or- 
ganized also with the beginning of Dr. Wyhe's administra- , 
tion in ISSfl. 

In 1838 another session of the Legislature chartered In- 
diana University, as the legal and actual successor of Indiana 
College, with a board of twenty-one trustees for its manage- 
ment. Among the members of this board were such men as 
Governor Wallace (ex officio), Isaac Blackford, Jesse L. 

• Tha enrly hiritoiT' of tJia Indiana College and Indiana University 
has heen fiiitbrully and Bntertaininifly detailed by Judge D. D. Baota, and 
may bo fbund in tbc Foundation Day addreasw for 1S90, 1831, 1683, 
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Holman, Robert Dale Owen, Richard W. Thompson, Hiram 
A. Hunter, Samuel E. Hoshoiir, and others— all men emi- 
nent in the State in many ways. The board was made self- 
perpetuating. But in ISil the number of trustees was re- 
duced to nine again, no two of whom might be from the 
same county. Students were axemptfid from road taxes and 
militia duty, and the civil courts deprived of jurisdioticn 
OTCr trivial breaches of the peace within the college grounds. 
Ten years afterward the University board was reduced to 
eight members, who since 1853 have been choaen by the 
State Board of Education. Except from Monroe, no two 
may be from the same county. By the Ijegislature of 1891 
it was provided that throe of the eight trustees should here- 
after be chosen by the alumni of the institution resident in 
In(hana; the remaining five by the State hoard aa before. 

Upon the reorganization of the institution in 1838 as a 
university, the subjects of instruction were made to include 
law and medicine. But the former was not given a depart- 
ment until 1842, and the latter only after thirty-three years. 
The medical school was the Indiana Medical College at In- 
dianapolis, adopted by the University, having a nominal 
connection only with it, and no control, for the five years 
from 1871 to 1876. The law school was contemplated directly 
upon the organization of the college in 1828. and from ite 
opening in 1848 to its abandonment in 1877 it was one of the 
most successful of all the departments, graduating three 
hundred and thirty-sis students, against three hundred and 
sixty-four sent out from the college of liberal arts for the 
same period. Connected with it at various times were 
Judges McDonald, Hughes, BickneU, Perkins, and Eckels, 
Colonel J. E. M. Biyant, Hon. D. W. La PoJlette, and C. P. 
McNutt. The school, closed in 1877 by the Legislature for 
want of funds, was reopened in 1889 under Judge D. D. 
Banta. The course covers two years, of nine mouths each, 
has begun an admirable library, and has a full complement 
of instructors and classes. 

By the Legislature of 1852 the trustees were oi-dei-ed " to 
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establbh a Qorinal department for instruction in the ilieoiy 
and practice of teaching," which was done, and the school 
kept open until 1857. The direction was equally mandatory 
upon the board to establish an agricultural department, but 
nothing seema to have been accomplished in this direction, 
and no very vigorous effort made prior to 1865, when Dr. 
Nutt and friends of the University sought to have the a 
gressional grant of 1862 for agricultural and mechanical 
training conferred u]jon Indiana University. By the dona- 
tion of Mr. Purdue the Federal grant was diverted to Lafay- 
ette for a separate institution. 

Lieutenant Jacob Ammen, a graduate of West Point, was 
in 1839 made assistant in ifae department of mathematics, 
and began at once, voluntarily, the organization of a mili- 
tary department, which was kept up during his connection 
with the University (183&-1843), and perhaps a little longer. 
The interest was revived in a more systematic way in 1869 
under Major-General Eli Long, with an extended course, 
including tactics, out-post duty, military engineering, and 
science of war. General Long, being recalled by the War 
Department after a year, was succeeded by Colonel James 
Thompson as Professor of Military Science and Engineering, 
whose work gradually lost the military character, and in 
1675 was merged into a school of engineering. 

For sixteen years— from 1861 to 1877— the State geologist 
was by law a member ex officio of the faculty of Indiana 
University, and the connection, though a formal one only, 
BO appears in the catalogue. Prof. Eichard Owen, the first 
ofBcer, was succeeded by E. T. Cox, the two being the only 
met) sustaining such ofEcial relation. 



Ab compared with many other superior institutions, few 
State universities can be said to be richly endowed, in the 
sense of having a large reserve fund, whose income is assured 
for its support. On the other hand, no other educational in- 
stitution is so liberally endowed as that which has a State's 
2* 
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property mUliona pledged by an organized public sentiment 
to the inaiuteaance of its wants. 

Indiana University has an interesting history in respect 
to its finances, though not greatly differing from other simi- 
lar schools. Section 12 of tlie University charter (1838) re- 
enacted the earlier provisions concerning the congressional 
land grants in favor of the Indiana Seminary and Indiana 
College, devoting the proceeds of the sales of the seminary 
townships of land in Gcibson and Monroe Counties for a per- 
manent fund for the Indiana University. By act of the 
Legislature, January 22, 1832, the sale of the aeniinary town- 
ship in Gibson County (or so much of it as remained) was 
ordered, the proceeds to be turned into the State treasury, 
"that it might be made a productive fund for the benefit of 
the State seminary." 

Under this act about seventeen thousand acres of the 
Gibson County tract were sold, and the proceeds (something 
more than twenty-two thousand dollars) accredited to the 
institution at Bloomington. In 1840 there still remained 
two thousand four hundred and eighty acres unsold. The 
aggregate proceeds from the sales of the Monroe County 
lands, closing in 1840, going into the permanent fund were 
near forty thousand dollars. 

In 18tS, twenty-three years after the cla'iing of the school, 
the Vincennes University trustees entered a claim to title in 
the Gibson County lands and to the proceeds of their sale, 
and suit was brought in the Marion Circuit Court lo test the 
question. Samuel Judah appeared as attorney for the claim- 
ants, and O. H. Smith and G. G. Dunn for the State. After 
a decision in the local court, an appeal to the Stat« Supreme 
Court, and thence to the Supreme C3ourt of the United States, 
a judgment was rendered in favor of the Vincennes organi- 
zation to the amount of $66,585, for which the Legislature 
was authorized, February 13, 1855, to issue bonds. 

Six years before, a joint resolution was passed by the In- 
diana Legislature requeatiug the State representatives in 
Congress to procure from the Federal Government a domt- 
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tion of four thoasand acres of land in the Miami r 
the use of the Indiana University in lieu of that amount prc- 
vioualy sold by the trustees of Vincennea University from 
the Gtibson Oounty lands. Such additional grant was mode 
. July 12, 16S3, to the amount of 4,166 acres, which yielded 
finally some thousands of dollars additional. 

On April 9, 1854, the main university building was 
burned, including the library. The laboratory, the pre- 
paratory building, and tbe boarding hall only remained. 
This, with the loss of sixty thousand dollars of their endow- 
ment by the adverse decision touching the proceeds of the 
Gibson County lauds, gave little encouragement for tbe 
future of tbe institution. 

Immediately, however, upon the decision of tbe Supreme 
Court, the University trustees, through the Legislature, ap- 
plied to Congress for an indemni ty for the loss of tbe Gibsoa 
County land. Tbe appeal was beai-d, and a grant of 22,040 
acres made, which, being sold, yielded about $80,000. Tbe 
aggregate land donations received by tbe University, there- 
fore, through Federal grant were as follows : (1) The Mon- 
roe County township — the original seminary grant — 21,254 
acres, yielding J33,743; (2) the unsold Gibson County land 
appropriated in 1822, 19,009 acres, from which were realized 
$34,500; (3) the special indemnity grant of 4,160 acres, to re- 
place that sold from tbe Gibson County township by the 
Vincennes University board, yielding about $10,000; (4) tbe 
grant by Congress in 1856 of an additional amount of land 
in scattered parcels, in this and other States, to replace that 
lost to the institution through tbe unfavorable Supreme 
Court decision, about 22,000 acres, and yielding nearly $80,- 
000. The aggregate proceeds of the sales of all these lands 
may fairly be put at $154,000. Besidee these, there was the 
"college section" in Monroe County, 2,407'38 acres, origi- 
nally reserved from sale, but ■which yielded finally $33,- 
608.72. 

Upon the laying-out of the capital of the State in 1821 
there were granted to Indiana, for a seat of government, 3,660 
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acres, among which was what has since been known as 
" University Square " (in Indianapolis), and set apart for a 
Stat« college. Several movements have been started to 
make the proceeds of the lot (ahout four acres) availahle 
toward the supywrt of the Indiana University at Blooming- 
ton, but so far without success. It is used as a park for the 
city of Indianapolis. 

The total land appropriations may be estimated at some- 
thing less than 70,000 acres, the proceeds from whose sales 
reach nearly f 187,000. The exact returns can not be given. 
A part or all of the proceeds of the fii-st sales were used in 
building— i. e., the principal was so used, instead of the accu- 
mulated interest, as the terms of the grant required. Two 
or three times the State Legislature empowered the trustees 
to expend certain sums in repairs or for apparatus. The 
hooks were loosely kept Some losses occurred in the ear- 
lier years, and were not made good, as the law requires in 
the case of the Common School Fund. The State Auditor's 
report for 1858 shows the total College Fund to have been 
then $77,000, hut eighteen years before this the record of the 
Board of Trustees had included a tabular exhibit, showing 
$117,000 of invested funds, exclusive of indebtedness. The 
present actual showing of productive endowment from tliia 
source leaves it something less than S150,000. The State 
Auditor's report for 1890 gives it as $113,367, excluaiT© of 
certain lands held. 

Indiana University, prior to 1867, had received no aid of 
any sort from the Slate. Its revenues, as appears from the 
last paragraph, consisted of (1) the interest on the proceeds of 
the lands mentioned, (2) the rents of unsold lands (of these 
there yet remain som.e hundreds of acres), and (3) the tuition. 
Since 1867 certain annual appropriations have been made, 
increasing in amounts from $8,000 in the be^nning to 
t30,000 annually at present for current expenses. But notli- 
ing of all this went to increase the permanent fund. 

The first positive measures for the endowment of an in- 
stitution that had sent out more than six hundred graduateii 
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into the State, and to which the Federal GoTernment had 
then devoted more than fifty thousand acres, were taken in 
the act of March 8, 1883, " to provide a fund for tlie perma- 
nent endowment of Indiana University and for the endow- 
ment of the same," The statute required that " there shall 
be assessed and collected, as State revenues are assessed and 
collected, in the year 1SS3 and in each of the succeeding 
twelve years, the sum of one half of one cent on each one 
hundred dollars' worth of taxable property in the State, which 
moneys, when collected and paid into the State treasury a 
each of the years named in this act, shall he placed to the 1 
credit of a fund to be known as the Pemtanent Endowment I 
Fund of the Indiana University." For this money as paid I 
in , the Stat€, under specified coaditions, issues to the trustees I 
of the University non-negotiable bonds payable in fifty years I 
and bearing five per cent interest 

Under this act the University has in seven yt 
about !t318,O0O as an endowment upon which interest it 
ceived semi-annually. 



Besides the income from the original congressional land | 
appropriations and the revenue from the State endowm 
just mentioned, the expenses of the University have since I 
1867 been met in part by legialativc appropriations, as noted i 
in the former paragraph. The first payment of S8,000 ^ 
raised to 1615,000 in 1873, and to $23,000 in ISS.'i. Upon the | 
reorganization of the law school in 1889 an additional allow- 
ance was made for current es.penses, making the present I 
annual appropriation by the State $30,000, The total prea- I 
ent income from these various sources, including incidental I 
fees from sludenla (tuition in the institution is free), is about 1 
$50,000 per year, averaging something less than 1115,000 per T 
year since 1867, esclusive of special appropriations 
buildings and appliances. 
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No other historical study of the cnJlegres reveala i 
marked change than that of the curriculum. It is not less 
true of Indiana University than of other institutions. In- 
deed, being among the oldest of the Western coUepog, the 
difference between the old and the new is accentuated. Of 
the seventy-five colleges really organized prior to 1838, hut 
twenty-sis belonged west of the mountains, and two thirds 
of these were in the Northwest Territory. Michigan Uni- 
versity was not opened to students for three years after our 
own; and of the twenty-six referred to above, five only — 
Centre College and St. Joseph's in Kentucky, Ohio Univer- 
sity and Miami University in Ohio, and Greenville College 
in Tennessee — were in esisteuce when Indiana Seminary was 
organized iu IS24. The period since that date comprises the 
principal enlargement of the curriculum, the introduction of 
optional subjects, parallel courses, the recognition of science 
as an instrumeut of culture, and all the train of effects in- 
cident to this relatively more humane and individual dis- 
cipline. 

Indiana University has passed through all the phases of 
college training, from the traditional prescribed classical 
course to the most liberal curriculum offering two hundred 
courses in seventeen independent hut co-opdinate depart- 
ments, and each department intrufted to a specialist. 

(1) Epccinl SubjcolB, 

It has been mentioned that the first work of the school 
ei.ibraced only Greeli and Latin. A course in mathematics 
and test-book instruction in physics and chemistry were in- 
troduced in 1827. Upon the accession of President Wylie, 
iu 1829, there were added by his preference moral and men- 
tal philosophy, political economy, and English. Mathemat- 
ics and science were erected into separate chairs in 1833, en- 
gineering being added fo the former upon the election of 
Prof. Ammen. French from 1833 was given a share of at- 
tention by Prof. Ruter along with Greek. For most of thia 
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period, indeed d-jring the larger part of Dr. Wylie's admin- 
istration, the plan of the course was tliat of one study at a 
time, each principal branch being taken up in its order and 
completed befoiB ita complement in some other line was 
undertaken. 

Ehetorical readings, essays, rhetoric, and public speaking 
received more or less attention throughout the course; but 
it was not until 1860 that the English language and litera- 
ture were dignified by an independent professorship under 
Prof, H. B. Hibben. At the same time also a department 
of the modem languages and literature was formed; soon 
after (18G6) Greek and Latin wer« given separate chairs, and 
the year following physics and chemistry, the former with 
Dr. Wylie, and the latter, including natural science, under 
Prof. Owen. 

The most noticeable distortion in tlie course, next to the 
tardy introduction of English, ia the long neglect of history 
in any systematic study. Almost nothing appears in the 
official schedules prior to 1858, from which time for ten 
years the Freshmen had a single term of United States his- 
tory and the Sophomores an equal amount of general his- 
tory— i. e., about three months annually. For a few years 
the Juniors, and subsequently the Seniors instead, had a 
term of text-book study in pohtical economy. When thia 
has been said, little more remains concerning the work ia 
hbtory in Indiana University for the first fifty years. After 
1869 history proper appears in the scientific course only. 
Three years later the Seniors were giren a term of the po- 
litical history of the United States, and in 1875 were allowed 
to substitute the history of civilization for one term in ora- 
tory. From this time United States history was relegated 
to the Preparatory Department, and the Latin supplemented 
by a t«rni in Koman history. 

The recognition of the claims of historical material came 
slowly. In 1878 it was resolved to establish a professorship. 
It was not filled, however, until two years afterward, when 
John Q. Newkirk was elected to the chair. For five years 
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after this the coucse seems not considerably extended, thou^ 
political hiatory is made electiv^e to Juniors. In 1884 tlis 
only required history was two terms put into the Sophomore 
year. These were one term of general history and one upon 
England and France, with two electives offered for each 
term of the year. It must he remembered that during all 
this period of thirty years at least one term annually was 
given to political economy, and sometimes two. In 1886, 
under the reorganization of the iastitution, history and eco- 
noraica were erected into sepai'ate departments, supplemented 
in 1890 by an extended course in Americau history and in- 
stitutions, 

(S) TliB CoursM, 

From about 1855 there had been recognized two parallel 
courses of study, the one resting upon Latin and Greek and 
leading to the arts degree, the other grounded in science 
and something of the modern languages, followed by the 
degree bachelor of science. Students were at liberty to 
choose between them. The B. S. degree had, however, been 
given or offered since 1841 to those who had taken all of the 
usual course except Greek. The substitutions were not uni- 
form. 

Among the changes introduced by Dr. Moss upon his 
assumption of the presidency in 187S was an early expan- 
sion of the work and its organization into three courees: (1) 
the ancient classics, B, A. ; (3) the modem classics, E. L. ; 
(3) the sciences, B. 9. About the same time also there was 
inaugurated a system of instruction by non-resident lect- 
urers. These included Dr. George F. Barker (1877), Recent 
Methods in Physics; Dr. J. B. Angell (1878), International 
Law; Richard A. Proctor (1879), Astronomy (sis lectures); 
Dr. Waiiam T. Harris (1880), The Philosophy and History 
of Education (six lectures); (1881), Pedagogics; and Miss 
Maria P. Brace (1883), a course of five weeks in elocution. 
Tlie year following, a chair of elocution was founded per- 
manently and Miss Brace elected to the position. In the 
year 1886 woa oi^puiized the Department of Pedagogics, 
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In. 188j, under the administration of President Jordan, 
began a still further expansion of the work of the Univei^ 
sity and the development and encouragement of Bi)ecuil 
courses that put the instruction and traiuing of Indiana 
University alongside those of many more heavily endowed 
institutions, not only in the comprehensiveness of the cui-- 
riculum, but in the coK)rdination of subjects and courses 
and the quality of the work done. 

The accompanying diagram (page 3lj5) will serve to make 
dearer the introduction and subsequent relations of the sev- 
r «pal courses in the changing constitution of the University 
ince 1855. 

The firat building, erected in 1831, was burned in 1850, 
together with its contents, including the hbrariea of the col- 
It^ and the literary societies, and practically all laboratory 
appliances. The hooks lost numbered nearly ten thousand 
volumes, and wei-e replaced with difliculty. Mr. Henry W. 
Derby, of Cincinnati, presented about a thousand volumes, 
known afterward as "The Derby Donation"; and W. H. 
Jones, Esq., of Fort Wayne, over two hundred lawbooks, 
" many of them folios, some running back to the reign of 
Charles I, and nearly all referring to old English laws." 
Occasional lai-ger and smaller annual additions were made 
to the number from the liuLited means at the disposal of the 
trustees, until early in tha last decade it catalogued about 
tliirteen thousand volumes. This, with the Departments of 
Physics and Chemistry, was put into the third college build- 
ing, then recently erected (1875). but which with all its treas- 
■are was burned, with a total loss. July 13, 1883. In the eight 
years since, the library has grown to more than the size of 
that burned, and is, upon tbe whole, a much better working 
library than either of the two that preceded it. By tbe Legis- 
lature of 1889 an appropriation of $60,000 was made for a 
library building, into which more than fifteen thousand vol- 
umes have been put. in fairly fire-proof surroundings. 

or museum collections, tbe State Univerdty has hod j 
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tunas some that were really valuable. Among tliese were 
the Owen collectiou, bought from David Dale Owen, M. D., 
chiefly geological, aud valued at $50,000, and the Jordan 
ichthyologicaJ collection, destroyed in 1883 (as bad been the 
former) by Arc, The geological cabinet has never been re- 
placed; the latter fairly well. 

The museum collections include some 1,500 minerals, s 
eral thousand fossils, 2,000 skins of mammals and birds for 
class use, 50,000 specimens representing 3,000 specaes of fish, 
6,000 specimens of insects, and 2,000 marine invertebrates. 
In the Department of Chemistry the laboratory is the most 
complete in the State — one among the beat fumiahed iu the 
West. It was fitted up under the personal direction of Dr. 
T. C. Van Nuys, the professor in charge, occupies the entire 
first floor in Wylie Hall, has accommodations for sixty-three 
students, and an equipment of the best modern applia 
Besides a valuable physical laboratory, for much of which 
the institution is indebted to Prof. Naylor, thei-e has been 
added within the last three years the nucleus of a good 
working laboratory for physiological psychology, under the 
direction of Prof. Bryan. 



1. Eev. Eaynard R. Hall (Pi-incipal of Seminary), 1824- 
1829. 

2. Eov. Andrew Wylie {First President), 1829-1851. 

8. Prof. T. A. Wylie (Acting President nine months), 
1851-1853. 

4. Hev. Alfred Eyors, D. D ,* 1852-1853. 

5. Rev. William M. Daily, D. D., 1853-1858. 

6. Prof. T, A, Wylie (Acting President ten months), 
1858-1859, 

7. Prof. John W. Latbrop, LL. D., 1858-1860. 

then Freudect of 
if IcttiBim Cnivei^ 
in Mmeelf and the resulting ill health, 
ts compelled ta decline the pOEition. 
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6. Eev. Cyrus Nutt, D. T., 1860-1875. 

9. Rev. Lemuel Moss, D. D., 1875-1884. 

10. Prof. David Starr Jordan, LL. D., 18S5-1891. 

11. Prof. John M. Coulter, Ph. D., li. D., 1891. 

S. Purdue University. 

Very early in Indiaoa a concern was shown for an odi^ 
cation that should touch the industries of the State, ajid 
especially on the side of agriculture. The farmers' acade- 
mies and nianual-labor ecIiooIb of sixty years ago hinted 
at this movement in a rude way, but gave rise to no sys- 
tematic training in either tlie theory or the art of fanning 
or farm life. 

The Stale, partioulaj-ly of the Northweet, finding no local 
means of estahlishing such industrial schools as the con- 
ditions of the section required, appealed to Congress for aid. 
This movement was initiated by the Legislature of Michigan 
about 1850. After a dozen years — duringwhich period other 
States, notably Illinois, joined in petition, the farmers' socie- 
ties and institutes, local district and State conventions, and 
Legislatures added their influence — there was finally passed 
by Congress (July 8, 1862> "an act donating lands to the 
Beveral States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic aits," By 
its provisions each State was entitled to receive an amount 
of public land equal to thirty thousand acres for each sena- 
tor and representative in Congress, under the census of 1860. 

States having public lauds within their borders might 
locate their share of land therefrom; to other States land 
scrip being issued in lieu of lands, the scrip to bo sold by 
the States for the prescribed use. 

Section 4 provided " that all moneys derived from the sale 
of the lands aforesaid by the State to which the lands are ap- 
portioned, and from the sales of the land scrip hereinbefore 
provided for, shall be invested in the stocks of the United 
States, or some other safe stocks, yielding no less than five per 
centum upon the par value of said stocks, and that the m op- 
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eys so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital J 
of which shall remain forever undiminished, except so 
may be provided in section 6 of this act, and the interest of 1 
which shall be inviolably appropriated by each State, which f 
may take and claim the benefit of this act to the endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, J 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other ] 
ecieatifio and classical studies and including military tao- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to j 
agriculture and the mechanic arts in such manner t 
Ivegislature of the States may respectively prescribe in order 1 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the indus- | 
trial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life." 

By the same act also each State was made responsible for 
the preservation of the total fund arising from this Federal 
grant. Ten per cent of the fund might, at the discretion of 
the Legislature, be expended for sites or experimental farms ; 
but no part of it could be put into buildings in any way or I 
used to meet running expenses; for these purposes the in- 
terest only was available. It was provided also that the 
grant must be accepted within two years and at least c 
school in each State opened within five years. The donation 
was accepted by Indiana, April 14, 1864. Having no public 
lands, the State received the donation in the form of scrip, 
representing 390,000 acres. From its sale, April 9. 1867, was 
realized about $211,195; scrip to the amount of $207,843, or 
98 per cent of the whole, going to one Q. F. Lewis, agent 
for a syndicate of Detroit and Cleveland capitalists. 

For a year already educators and public men generally | 
throughout the State had been solicitous concerning the ap- ] 
propriation of the grant and the location of the school. 
Should the proceeds be used to establish and endow a sepa- 
rate college ? Should it be bestowed upon the already estab- ] 
lished State University) Or should it be divided and dia- 1 
tributod to two or more of the existing higher literary insti- J 
tutlons ? 

Frequent communications in the papers early in 
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urged a separate establislimeiit. One proposed to devote 
University' Square in Indianapolis for that purpose, and the 
citizens of Indianapolis offered to raise $100,000 to secure 
its location. In tlie Legislature of that year a biU was in- 
troduced to locate it upon. Tippecanoe Battle G-round, Dr. 
Nutt, very wisely as it seems and very forcibly, before the 
Legislature, by lecture throughout the State and in frequent 
newspaper correspondence, advocated ita bestowal upon In- 
diana University. It was argued that to divide the fund 
would be to throw it away. Besides, the University could 
offer to the new interest eleven thousand acres of land yet 
unsold, the cabinet and museum of Dr. Owen just purchased 
and valued at $50,000, a military department already organ- 
ized, and the beginning of an engineering course that could 
easily fonn the basis of the mechanical work of the new 
school. On the other hand, in the appeals of Ovid Butler, 
of the N. W. C. University, Dr. Bowman, of Asbury Uni- 
versity, and others, the division of the fund found vigorous 
support. 

It was all determined, however, finally, by the offer of 
John Purdue, of Lafayette, to give land and money for its 
location near that city, which offer included a donation of 
$150,000, to which were added $50,000 from Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty and one hundred acres of land by the citizens of Chauncey 
to fix ita location. Mr. Purdue's gifts have been since in- 
creased to more than $200,000. The farm comprises one 
hundred and eighty acres, which, with buildings and equip- 
ments, is valued at about $330,000. Its permanent productive 
endowment aggregates as much more, invested in a flve-per- 
cent Itifliqtia State bond. These means of support have heea 
supplemented by annual legislative appropriations of f 10,000 
to $60,000, representing a total State appropriation since the 
organisation of the school of about $400,000. 

As at first organized, the University comprised four special 
and co-ordinate schools : (1) The School of Natural Science, 
including Physics and Industrial Mechanics, ChemLstry, and 
Natural History; (2) The School of Engineering, compria- 
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ing Civil and Mining Engineering and Architecture; (3) The 
School of Agriculture, including; Theoretical and Practical 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Veterinary Science; and (4) 
The School of Military Science, From this Bimple though 
comprehensive organization sixteen years of experience 
have worked considerahle change, while maintaining the 
same general plan. The institution now embi-aces six special 
schools and a preparatory department. 

1. A School of Agriculture, Hordculture, and Veterinary 
Science. 

3. A School of Mechanical Engineering, 

3. A School of Civil Engineering. 

4. A School of Science. 

5. A School of Industrial Art. 

6. A School of Pharmacy. 

7. A Preparatory Department. 
In addition to these schools and as supiilementitig 

work in agriculture, there was estahlished in 1879 the Pur- 
due Experiment Station, which was gi^en surer footing and 
a larger service through the congressional appropriations for 
such purpose to all the States in 1887. The act of March 3 
provided that the contemplated "Experiment Stations" 
" should conduct original researches, or verify experiments, 
on the physiology of plants and animals; the diseases to 
which they are severally subject, with the remedies for the 
same; tlie chemical composition of useful plants at their 
different stages of growth ; the comparative advantages of 
rotative cropping as pursued under a varying series of crops; 
the capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation; the 
analysis of soils and water; the chemical composition of 
manures, natural or artificial, with experiments designed to 
test their comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the 
adoption and value of grasses and forage plants; the com- 
position and digestibility of the different kinds of food for 
domestic animals; the scientitic and economic questions 
involved in Uie production of butter and cheese; and such 
other researches and experiments bearing directly 
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agricultural industry of the United States as may i 

case be deemed advisable, having duo regard for the varying 

conditions or needs of the respective States and Territories," 

To this end CongreBs makes, under the provisions of this 
act, an annual appropriation to each State of }15,000. Part 
ly, as a result of thia encouragement, tliirty-six stations are 
now sustained in thirty States. 

Since March 13, 1877, each board of county commissionera 
in the State has been authorized to appoint two students to 
the University who shall be entitled to fi-eo tuition each in 
any department therein. Not more than two students may 
be admitted from any county at the same time under these 
conditions. From one fourth to one third of the member- 
ship in the institution belong to this class. 

The first president of Purdue University was Prof. Kich- 
ardOwen; but he resigned in March, 1874, before the formal 
opening of the school to students, which occurred the follow- 
ing autumn. He was succeeded by A. C. Shortridge, who 
remained for one year; and he, after a few months imdertho 
management of Prof. John S. Hougham as acting president, 
by Dr. E. E. White, who remained until 1883. The present 
president is James H, Smart, who succeeded Dr. White apoii 
his resignation, as above. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

SUPPLEMSlfTABY SDUCATIONAL ISSTITUTIOSS. 



aohinr I 



One distinguishing mark of the present century toaohin^ 

educational matters is the established policy of the State to 
extend the privileges of intellectual and industrial training 
to all classes. To a generation yet liring indeed belongs 
the credit of initiating the movement (or really universal 
education. That schools are not for the wealthy alone, or 
for the ruling classea, or th« males, or the whites, or than 
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mally constituted, or the moral, or those who have leisure, or 1 
the capable, but for the defective, the wayward, the feeble- 1 
minded, the improvident, the dependent as well, for any I 
individual or class, whom any Bort of education may help oa I 
the way toward an independent fruitful, happy life, is a ■ 
paratively new thought to the world. 

1. Deaf-Mute Education. 

When the lodiana deaf-mute school was authorized by ' 
the Legislature in 1844 there were hut aeven such institu- 
tiona in existence io the United States — one each in Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Virginia — the product of thirty years of public aenti- 
ment. Schools for the blind came even latter, the first in 
this country being the Perkins Institute in Boston, founded 
in 1833, Indiana following in lifteen years (1847), prior to 
which six other similar institutions had been opened in as 
many States, three of them being in the West. Both the 
Institute for Deaf Mutes and that for the Blind in Indiana 
are located at Indianapolis. Each is manage<l by a board of 
trustees, and has its special superintendent. The former en- 
rolls from three hnndred to four hundred; the latter half as 
many. And each is supported by special annual legislativf 
appropriations. 

In the Deaf-Mute Institution there are two departments — 1 
the educational and the industrial — regularly maintained. ' 
It is in no sense an asylum, but a school for learning sup- 
ported by the Stal*. The elementary course requires seven 
years for its completion, and comprises the subjects included 
in the term "common branches." For such pupils as a 
fitted for and desire thera, instruction is offered in advanced , 
subjects, compriaing a regular high school course of threo J 
years, sufficient academic training to prepare for elementary 1 
teaching, or other intellectual pursuits, and for professional 1 
studies. I 

In the industrial department the boys are trained to do J 
cabinet woik, chair-caning, etc., and the girls laundrying', ] 
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sewing, general houseliold and fancy work. A part of every 
day is devoted by ea<;li pupil to Eome sort of industrial em- 
ployment. 

2. The Education of the Blind. 

Like the one just mentioned, "The Institution for tlie 
Education of tlie Blind" is etrictlj an educational establish- 
ment, a legitimate x^art of the public-school system of the 
State, and " has for its object the moral, intellectual, and 
physical development and training of the blind children, of 
suitable school age, of both sexes, residing in the State." It 
is merely a boarding school in which tuition, boarding, 
washing, medical attendance, and support, escept clothing 
and traveling expenses, are provided. 

The instruction is similar in scope to that of the deaf- 
mules, hut includes music also, and adapts the industrial 
training to the conditions of the sightless. In the literary 
department are studied, besides the legal branches, algebra 
universal history, geomett^, chemistry, and mental and 
moral philosophy. Besides vocal and instrumental music, 
an extended training is given in the tuning of musical in- 
stnunents, a course that is much patronized. 

In addition to sewing, knitting, crocheting, and fancy 
work in thread, worsted, and beads, engaged in by all the 
girls, the older ones are taught to use Uie sewing-machine, 
making many household articles and stitching napkins, bod 
covers, simple clothing, etc. The smaller boys are given 
this work in beads also as a means of securing facde finger 
movements and cultivating the mechanical faculties, while 
in the workshop for boys is instruction in broom-making', 
chair-caning, etc. 

S. Reformatory Institutions. 
Of a very different character from the schools just de- 
scribed hut still true schools; having like purposes and com- 
mon means, hut supplementing the common-school system, 
are the two reformatory institutions — the one for hoys, at 
FlainQeld, and that for girls, at Indianapolis. 
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The CoustitutioQ of 1852, in Article IX, reqiiired tUat I 
there should be established by the General Assembly " houses I 
of refuge for the correction and reformation of juveiiila I 
offenders." For fifteen years no steps were taken to executa I 
the trust. In the Fourteenth Annual Eoport (1866) State I 
Superintendent G. W. Hoss made an appeal to the LegisWi I 
ture, based upon a study of " education and crime " and " edu- | 
cation and pauperism," and their cost in other States and. I 
countries, for the founding of a reform school under the ( 
management of the State. An act with this end in ' 
was passed at the next Legislature providing for a " House' I 
of Kefuge," and appropriating $50,000 to secure a site anil, [ 
erect buildings. On January 1, 1868, the school was opened: j 
nominally, though the first inmate was received the 2Sth of 1 
the same month. Ten others were immediately transferred j 
from the Northern Penitentiary, and by the close of lh& | 
year the institution had 108 boys, in two families — i. e 
two groups, each with its own directive head. 

Boys are entered only through commitments from circuit 
and criminal courts, and for crime or incorrigibility. If 
for crime, the boys must be from eight to sixteen years of 
age; for incorrigibility, a year older. All terms close at 
twenty-one, whatever the age at entrance, though tickets of 
leave are granted to boys when, in the judgment of the au- 
thorities, they are deserved. Nearly three thousand boys 
have at various times been members of the institution in " 
twenty-three years' history. Four fifths of these have been | 
honorably dismissed, more than ninety per cent of whom 
have, by subsequent industry and manly deportment, jua- I 
tified the training of the school. 

This training bears a triple character, being, on its for- I 
mal side, about equally intellectual and manual, with the 
whole environment and administration such as to yield the 
largest returns on the side of will culture, in mechanizing 
right habits and moral standards. Formal school work and 
some industrial intei-ost occupy each about half a day. Ele- 
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meutary instruction in. the common branches is provided; 
and in the shops, about the houses, or upon the farm, sys- 
tematic instruction and dailj practice are had in brick-mak- 
ing and masonry, plastering and carpentry, general cook- 
ing, tailoring, shoemaking, famiiDg and gardening, with 
floriculture, stock-raising, and gas-maicing. Even as to this 
it is not a mei-e manual-labor school, but aims to turn the 
boys out fairly familiar with their trades on the side of the- 
ory. The school has a farm attached of more than two hun- 
dred acres; a dozen "cottages," in each of which is a " fam- 
ily " under the constant infliience of a teacher known as the 
" House Father " ; school rooms; a gymnasium; barns; and 
shops, in which, and by the boys, is done most of the work 
of every sort required about the place. 

The school at present numbers from five hundred to six 
hundred. It is managed by a superintendent* appointed 
by and responsible to a board of trustees, who receive their 
appointment from the Governor of the State. It is sup- 
poitel by annual appropriations of the Legislature. 



So far as known, Indiana stands alone among the States 
in having an institution for the reformation of wayward 
girls and a prison for convict women, each independent of 
the other but under the one control, and both managed by 
women. Throughout its administration the Board of Man- 
agers, the superintendent, matrons, and officials in both de- 
partments, teachers, physiciajis, and servants — all are women, 
and have been since 1877. About ten years before, the So- 
ciety of Friends had appointed two of their members, Sarah 
Smith and Rhoda M. Coffin, to visit the prisons of our own 
and other countries looking to some "plan for ameliorating 
the condition of female prisoners." 

Gflvemor Baker's interest was readily enlisted, and he 
recommended to the Assembly, January 8, 1869, the estab- 

• Sinea 1880, T. J. Chiivlton. 
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lishmont of " a prison exclusively for women," and that it 1 
should "be under the government of women." In Mayrf^ 
the saiQB year such bill was passed, establishing the "In- 
diana Eefonnatoiy Institution for Women and Girls," with 
8. A. Fletcher, Jr., Indianapolis, James I. Irwin, Columbus, 
and F, G. Armstrong, Camden, as mana^rs, Mrs. Rhoda 
M, Coffin Richmond and Mrs, Emily A. Eoache we 
Board of Visitors. The reformatory was opened in Sep 
ber, 1873, and the penal department a month later. Sarah I 
Smith was the first superintendent. In 1877 the managing I 
board was made to consist of women. In 1884 a wo 
physician wa^ employed. At present a]l officials, clerks, I 
teachers, etc., are women — indeed, every employe, except I 
perhaps the engineer and watchman. In 1889 the nan 
the institution was changed by an act of the Legislature to I 
the "Reform School for Girls, and Women's Prison." 

To the reformatory girls are admitted who are not Ipss J 
than eight nor more than fifteen years of age, and may be I 
retained until the age of twenty-one. For tlie last three I 
years of service, at the discretion of the managers, inmates 
may live outside the institution upon tickets of leave, being 
ail the while answerable to the authorities. For the last 
ten years the number in the institution has averaged c 
hundred and forty girls and more than fifty women. The ' 
average age of tlie former is twelve, of the latter thirty I 
years. The support comes through the State treasury; but I 
for every one of its commitments each county sending paya 1 
to the State treasury $140, where abo all proceeds of tha I 
work done in the institution are deposited. 

The reformatory is primarily a school; incidentally so J 
the women's prison. Of academic subjects, the common | 
branches only are taught, besides drawing and painting, I 
three and a half hours each day being so employed. Besides I 
books, however, are the industi-ies, which are no less sya- I 
tematically followed, and are, pca-haps, even more service- f 
able. Sewing, upon contract, cutting, fitting and dressmak- ■, 
ing, knitting, laundrying, both domestic and for the tratle, I 
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cane-seaiing', gardening, and general housework, are all in- 
cludeil in the category of ioduatriea tauglit and practiced- 
Nursing in the hospital also is made a subject of instruction 
and training, girla being taught how to bandage sprains, 
dress wounds, take the temperature of tbe body, nurse, and 
prepare food for the sick. 

Over eight hundred girls and four hundred and fifly 
■women have been admitted to the school and prison since 
their opening in 1873. For the first t«n years the statistics 
show that eighty per cent of those discharged from the re- 
formatory, and seyenty-sts of those from the penal depart- 
ment, have since led useful and orderly lives. Such results 
make it a school whose methods and management are wor flx 
consulting. ^H 

4. The State Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Homa^^k 
This school and home was established first as a private 
enterprise about 1873, but became an interest of the State in 
1878. It is known as the Indiana Soldiers' and Sailors' Or- 
phans' Home, and is located in Rush County, about two miles 
south of Enightstown. It is managed by a board of three 
trustees, of whom one is a lady. Its Board of Visitors is made 
up of representatives of the Grand Army of the EepubUo in 
Indiana, the Women's Helief Corps of the State, the Sons of 
Veterans, and the J. B. Mason Corps No. 63, Knightatown. 

The name of the institution describes the field of its 
patronage. Children under sixteen years of age belonging 
to the homes of deceased Union soldiers and sailors, whether 
having mothers living or not, and children of permanently 
disabled or indigent soldiers or sailors, may be admitted to 
the institution, and shall be entitled to support and educa- 
tion therein until sixteen years of age. The law further 
provides that the children so admitted shall, through " lit- 
erary, technical, industi-ial, art, and military education," be 
so taught and treated as " to promote their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral improvement," and shall " be trained in 
habits of industry, studiousness, and morality." 
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A kindergarten is provided and classes oi^anized coirs' 
aponding to the eight grades in the puhlic elementary school, 
and including a full course in Toca] music. Teachers are 
I'equired to hold the license exacted of those who are em- 
ployed hy the public elsewhere, and the course of study '■ is 
designed to prepare any child leaving this school to enter 
the same grade in any school of the State." The institution 
employs eleven teachers. 

The law further requires the trustees to "establish and 
maintain shops wherein suitable trades and aria shall be 
taught and practiced in a thorough and comprehensive man' 
uer." Under this provision end as a part of the system of 
educaiiou tan industrial departments have been organized, 
including the printing-office, working twenty-five composi- 
tors, and which publishes r^^larly the Home Journal; the 
sewing room; carpentering; floriculture and horticulture; 
a bakery; tailoring; a sboeshop; gardening; farming; and 
practical engineering. 

The children number from five hT:ndreil to six hundred 
and average about eleven yeat« of age. In the industrial 
schools are enrolled from one fourth to one third of them. 
Each county is entitled to have in the home a number of 
pupils "proportioned to the number of soldiers furnished by 
it to the Union service in the Civil War." And for the sup- 
port of the institution the State provides a perman^int appro- 
priation of fifteen dollars per month for each pupil Eind em- 
ploy6. 

As deserving of " special attention " is the cooking school, 
in which are taught practical and scientific cooking hy & 
graduate of the Boston Cooking School. 

C. The School for the Feeble-Minded. 
The immediate suggestion of a school for the incapables' 
among children in Indiana seems to have come from Misa 
Susan Fuseell, who in 1877 was in charge of the State Or- 
phans' Home at Knightstown, and saw the need of some 
such institution. Fortified with information from the sev- 
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eral counties, she could empliaake tier plea before the XjegiB- 
lature. Charles S. Hubbard, Eepresentative from Henry- 
County, was given the material, iu the light of which he for- 
mulated a bill, and a committee visited the Ohio school at 
Columbus. The movement failed; but in 1879, being again 
presented, an act was passed establishing such iichool on 
the same pi-eniises occupied by the Orphans' Home. 

It was almost immediately opened, November 1, 1879, 
one hundred children being admitted. In 18SS the school 
was temporarily moved to the newly erected but unoccupied 
buildings of the Eastern Hospital for the Insane at lUch- 
mond. In July, 1890, more than three hundred children 
were given permanent and commodious quai-tera in the new 
buildings specially provided hy the State at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. These were built at a cost of nearly J200,000, and 
have surrounding them a farm of fifty-Sve acres. The in- 
mates, averaging a little less than fourteen years of ag:e, 
number about four hundred, though it is estimated thai 
there are from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred more 
classed as feeble-minded in the State. About two thii-ds of 
those admitted are found capable of taking aonie form of 
training. This is chiefly industrial, and includes sewing 
(both with hand and machines), the cai-e of rooms, ironing, 
baking, knitting (with machines also), laundrying, table- 
waiting, tailoring, care of stock, farming, gardening, ahoe 
mending and making, carpentry, etc. In the schools are 
taught, also, gymnastics, marching, dancing, physical drills, 
vocal and band music, and numerous games. These last are 
found to be extj-emely valuable in cultivating habits of bod- 
ily control, cleanliness, attcution, use of tools, self-helpful- 
ness, etc. For the more intellectual ti-aining, lessons are 
given (to the few stronger ones) in elementary subjects, in- 
cluding drawing and history, reading, writing, and calcula- 
tion, with something in language. Beading to the Fourth 
Header is taught The kindergarten treatment is found 
serviceable for most of the classes. 
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fl. Tfie Young People's Reading Circle. 
Of a, very different organization, and with different aims, 
but yet auppleinentery to the coiumon-scliool systei 
legally constituted, is tlie Young People's Reading Circle. 
After discussion by the State Teachere' Association, and 
upon the favorable report of a committee appointed to 
Elder the question, the circle was formally organized in ] 
Its management was intrusted to the Board of Directors of ^ 
the Teachers' Reading Circle. Its plan includes the recom-i 
mendation of books of five gi-ades (Second, Third, Fourth,! 
and Fifth Reader grades, and an advanced section), to bo' 
read under the direction and constant knowledge of the 
teachers of those grades. The reading involves no expense 
to pupils or teachers other tl'i" the purchase of books. The 
names of readei-s are reported to the dii'ectory by the local 
teacher, and to each reader is then issued a membership 
card. The books may be bought by individual pupils, by 
the school as a body, by the school authorities for the local 
library, or by interested patrons. The books once read form 
in many communities the nucleus of school libraries. Tha 
membeiBhip is now about fifteen thousand to twenty thou- 
sand annually, with tivice this number of readers. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE TSAiNiira Of TS A casus. 

Thebe are few phases of the educational development u 
Indiana more interesting or more encouraging than the 
preparation of teachers, and the growth of pubhc sentiment 
upon the question. What Indiana schools have become, 
ranking with the best among all the States, is chiefly due to < 
what Indiana teachers have become. 

What was done toward their improvement by the earljj 
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Eemiaary has already been mcDtioned. It remains to treat 
briefly the agencies in more receut years having the same 
purpose. These agencies include, notably, (1) Pedagogics 
in the State University; (2) The State Normal School; (3) 
The De Pauw University Normal School ; (4) The Bichmond 
Normal School ; (5) County Institutes ; (6) Township Insti- 
tutes ; (7) The Teachers' Beading Circle. 

1. Pedagogics in tlie University. 

As early as 1839 it was resolved by the Board of Trustees 
of the University "to establish a professorship to prepare 
teachers for the common schools," and to that end petitioned 
the Legislature for 'an appropriation of the saline lands in 
the State, or their proceeds, ■with which to meet the extra 
expense. It was proposed that "once in two years the pro- 
fessor in charge should visit each school district in the 
State ! " Great good was expected to accrue to the Univer- 
sity, as well as to the teachers, from this policy; but the 
movement discovers not more the good intentions of the 
trustees than the very inadequate conception they evidently 
had of the function of such a department, and its possibili- 
ties. The school was not opened. The need of it seems to 
have been frequently discussed, however, and in 1847 a simi- 
lar movement was started to prepare teachers, hut without 
any immediate good result. Such official interest without 
popular or financial support was necessarily fruitless. 

The Normal School which the University trustees opened 
in 1852 was to fit teachers for the common schools of the 
State, It was connected with the preparatory department, 
and, besides a course of lectures on teaching and the manage- 
ment of schools, was little more than a school for the review 
of the common branches. Intending teachers occasioni 
took secondary work in the preparatory classes, but t 
thought was not common that professional qualidcatioi 
meant something more than better scholastic attainments » 
the subjects to be taught ; and the theory of teaching vi 
little studied. Nevertheless, it afforded, perhaps, tlie 1 
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opportunity offered in Indiana at the time for what 
known as professional training. 

The organization was Bimple, but inehided what 
called the "professorship of didactics," to which Prof. 
Daniel Bead was elected; and the Model School, whoso prin- 
cipal was Mr. John C. Smith. It was afterward ordered 
that the principal of the school should be required to show 
special preparation by attendance " at some of the normal 
Bchools of tiie country," Within less than a year the order 
was rescinded. Really qualified principals could not be had 
or retained at the salary which the board felt able to offer. 

The coiuse of study as advertised for the years 1855-'6G 
was as follows, given chiefly by lectures; "Education, its 
nature and design; physical education; intellectual educa- 
tion; moral education; sesthetical education; the history of 
education; an examination of the powers of the mind, es- 
pecially with reference to receiving and communicating 
knowledge; school-house architecture, including school 
furniture and grounds; the organization and classiflcation 
of schools; graded schools; the proper incentives for the 
school; rewards and punishments; modes of teaching dif- 
ferent subjects; the office of teacher; his duties to himself, 
his school, and the pubhc; duty of the 8tat« in reference to 
educating its citizens; the educational pohcy of Indiana." 

What could be fuller and more suggestive for teachers 
than this list of topics well considered? The enterprise in- 
cluded also model and practice schools, and offered a diploma 
or certificate to such as satisfied the requirements of the Uni- 
versity. To this end, for each candidate an examination waa 
set, comprising, besides the lectiires on didactics, the common 
branches, linear drawing, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, 
mensuration and surveying, natural philosophy and chemis- 
try, physiology, history of the United States and general 
history, the constitutions of the United States and Indiana, 
English literature, and vocal music. Prof. Daniel Bead, for 
most of the period of six yeaj«, had charge of the course, 
•with D. E. Hunter for a time sa principal of the Model 
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ScIloqL Altogether it suggested a true professional train- 
ing. 

The soliool was abolished in 1858, but reorganized six 
years later, under the charge of D. E. Hunter, who was tlien 
Superintendent of the Bloomiikgfon public echoola, and 
opened to both Bcxes. It was once more closed after a few 
tca?m3, only to be reorganized again in 1868, under Prof, 
Hoss, who was then at the head of the Department of Eng- 
lish. Prof. Hosa was just fresh from his official term as 
State Superintendent, and knew well the needs of the State 
in better teaching. 

This need had been widely and repeatedly discussed for 
fifteen yeare, and labored for, by the best men of the State, 
in the Legislature, in the conventions of teachers, through 
educational and general newspapers, and wherever public 
attention could be gained. The time seemed ripe for some 
positire action. No man was more familiar with the con- 
ditions than Prof. Hoss. No school in the State could more 
readily undertake the work than tbe University, Gi-eat re- 
sults were expected from the new department. The work 
was advertised to include "drills in different methods of 
teaching the common-school blanches, lectures on tbe prin- 
ciples of education, and the organization and management 
of the schools.'' But the work was greaUy disappointing; 
it was made but an incident in the constitution of the col- 
lege occuring in the spring terra only, and without any 
veil-defined plan. The department was closed in 
(1873). 

In September, 1880, by invitation of the Board of Trust 
and the President of the University, Dr. W. T. Harris 
livared, in the course of special lectures, a series on the' 
Philosophy and History of Education. It was attended by 
numbers of the regular students and by a few school men 
from other parts of the State, These lectures were designed 
to afford a larger outlook—to students, intending teachers, 
and school men generally — over the field of education, the 
meona and instruments of culture, and the conditions of 
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effective schooling. But tlie series was brief and formed no 
part of a Bystematic professional study by students. 

No further attempts were made by the TJniversity to 
toodace pedagogy as a, subject of study for collegians \l 
in 1886, when a Department of Pedagogics was ordered, and 
Superintendent Boone, of Frankfort, Indiana, invited to or- 
ganize it. 

The work from the beginning was conceived and directed 
from the point of view of the TJiuveraity— not the Normal 
School. Its original conBtitntion provided a course covering 
two years, since extended to three, ajid open to the members 
of the higher college classes. It includes professional work 
only. A liberal academic training ia presupposed; not lesa 
than Freshman, and pi-eferably Sophomore standing. The 
work if entirely elective, being- freely open to students of 
other departments. 

The subject-matter of the course is comprised in tbo three 
views of education — (1) the theoretical, (2) the historical, {3') 
the practical. Under the first is given a year's work upon 
educational jjsychology and the science of education; un- 
der the second, a study of the general history of education, 
our own national systems and tlie growth of the school sya- 
tern, and educational sentiniontin Indiana; while under the 
third view is considered the nature of the school as an insti- 
tution, city school systems, high-school teaching and super* 
vision, contemporary foreign-school systems, and the nature 
of teaching. 

It employs neither practice schools nor model lessons, 
and is not designed to present an established or exclusive art 
of teaching. It is content to have studied in a liberal way 
the nature and conditions of education as the ground upon 
which to erect, or (with a different figure) as furnishing the 
doctrine oiit of which may be evolved an approved art. 

The department is one of eighteen co-ordinate depart- 
ments in the University, each covering four years, and each 
leaduig to the degre« of B. A. Every graduate from the de- 
partment must have had one year of college English, one 
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year of mathematics, one year of laboratory science, and 
two years of some language otJier than English, and of col- 
lege grade; the full course in pedagogics; and sufficient 
■work chosen from other but, in general, related departments 
- to make up the minimum of studies requited for gradua- 
tion (thirty-six terms). 

Graduate courses are ofFered upon the same conditions, 
and with like privileges as in other departments. 

The department has, since the organization, had regularly 
in its classes from one fourth to one third of the entire col- 
lege enrollment. At least fifty per c«nt of each senior class 
have taken more or less of the work. Since the department 
has had a body of graduate students, twenty-five per cent of 
the graduates studying in the institution have been special- 



As contributing to its study, the department has accumu~ 
laled a very useful working library of pedagogical litera 
ture. 

2. TJie State Normal School. 

But almost twenty years prior to any estabhshraent for 
really professional work in the training of teachers by the 
University, stejH had been taken for the organization of a 
normal school in the State, for the preparation of teachers 
for the comm.ou schools. The origin and development of 
the institution afford materials for an interesting history. 

Not only was the need felt for a body of trained teachei-a, 
but, for a decade or more, school men had been acqu^nted 
with the existence of normal schools elsewhere and knew 
something of their work, A few of the teachers sent West 
by ex-Governor Slade and his society had como from such 
schools just established in New England and New Tork. 
Intercourse between the East and West was more frequent, 
and the fame of the Albany Normal School had reached In- 
diana. Profs, Calvin E. Stowe and A D. Bache had but 
recently returned from Europe, where they had gathered 
information of the German and other Continental training 
schools. Tlio report of tbe formor being published by 
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ihe Obio Legialature, was given a circulatioa in Indiana I 
also. 

In 1847 the coiiyention'a address upon educatioo included I 
a plea, re-enforced by well-chosen extracts from Barnard, f 
Horace Maun, and others, in behalf of special institutionB I 
for the training of teachers. In 1851 Daniel Bead, before 
the members of the Oeneral Assembly, delivered an address, 
and urged among other things b normal school as the surest 
means of raising the qualiBcatione of teachers and dignify- 
ing their service. It was an occasional theme of discussion 
in the meetings of the Northern Indiana Teachers' Institute 
from 1849 to 1853. This does not at all mean that tJie senti- 
ment in favor of professional schools for teaf:hers was uni- 
versal or even common, except among the older and more 
progressive teachers themselves. Superintendent Ijorrabeo 
in his first official document refers to normal schoob ii 
following words : " Our Indiana law makes no provision 
for these. Perhaps this is well, for I doubt if such schools, 
however important and valuable they may be in some States, 
would comport with our circumstances, or suit our genius, c 
meet our wants." Prof. Mills even had said in the third 
annual report of the State Department, 1854, that the State 1 
was not prepared for special appropriations for normal J 
schools and teachers' institutes. 

Immediately upon the organization of the State Associar 
tion, however, the subject was up for the most serious atten- ( 
tion. A committee was appointed, and at Superintendent 
Mills's suggestion (December, 1855), to consider the wisdom 
of establishing at least two normal schools. This commits 
tee consisted of Charles Barnes, Silas T. Bowen, and Lewis 
Esfes. The report, made at the December meeting in 
was referred to the Executive Committee, and discussed the ' 
year following. The discussion of two days ended in a com- ■ 
promise, and was renewed the next year. Among the stanch 
friends of the movement now was Prof. Mills, as also B. C. 
Hobbs, O. Phelps, A. J. Vawter, Silaa T. Bowen, Charles 
Barnes, and others. Against these were marsbaled a body 
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of conservatives not so much opposed to such schools ae per- 
suaded that the time was inopportune. Dr. William M. 
Dailj, President of the Indiana Univei'sity, pronounced nor- 
mal schools humbugs. 

Nevertheless, public sentiment grew more favorable. 
" For ten years," says D. E. Hunter, " we besieged the Legis- 
lature; but not until aome of our own (the association's) 
Tnembers found seats in that body did it talte action on the 
Normal School bill." The act was introduced, and gained its 
hearing largely through the intluencc of Hon. B. E. KhodeB, 
and passed December 80, 1865, during the called session. 

At this time there were twenty-four normal schools, in 
fifteen States. Five States had more than one each. All 
were State institutions. The first had been established 
twenty-five years before in Massachusette. Indiaua had 
waited long and lost valuable time, but the provisions of the 
biU when flnally approved gave pronounced emphasb to 
the professional nature of the proposed school. Its object 
was declared to be " to prepare teachers for teaching in the 
common schools of Indiana." It was not meant to be an 
academy or seminary, but a professional school, wherein 
training in the theory and practice of organizing, teaching, 
and managing schools should be held to be the primary puj-- 

Under a provision of the law requiring a donation of no 
les.s tlian 1^50,000 cash value to determine its location, the 
place of the school was fixed at Terre Haute. The city 
ofi'ei'ed $50,000 in money and the school trustees more than 
two acres of ground additional, valued at $25,000. The 
Legislature in 1867 by special act diverted to the school 
also 150.000 of the year's collection of the Township Libra- 
ry Fund. In 1869 it made an additional appropriation of 
170,000. The original act provided further that in each ap- 
portionment of school funds the State Superintendent should 
set apart ^5,000 for tuition purposes in the Normal School. 
In 1873 this was made $15,000 per year, or $7,500 at each Oip- 
portionment. Since 1883 it has been $10,000 semi-annuEJIy. 
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Tlie school was formally opened January 6, 1870, witli 
William A. Jones as president and a faculty of three, ex- 
clusive of teachers in the Model School. Mr, Nathan New- 
by, instructor in niathematics, and Miss Amanda P. Fuu- 
nell, in charge of geography and primary methods, were 
both graduates of the Oswego Training School. The work 
in English was given iu charge of Miss Mary A. Bruce. 
From twenty-one students at this opening, the enrollment 
has increased to 1,009 for the year 1890, and an average term 
enrollment for the last ten years of more than four hun- 
dred. Of over six thousand students who have in twenty 
years taken more or less of its work, about one sixth have 
come from the families of Vigo County or from those that 
have moved to Terra Haute to have the advantages of the 
school. Next to Vigo County, Parke has sent most stu- 
dents. Fourteen counties * have furnished niore than forty- 
aix per cent of all, eleven others + having averaged but six 
to the county for the twenty years. The school has had ii 
this time 450 graduates. Two thirds of these, it is estimated, 
remain in the Indiana schools, besides a large number of tha 
undergraduates of the institution. 

As an organization the school include!^, as it has fi-om the I 
beginniug, the Normal School proper and tho Model School. 
This latter includes one class in each of the usual eight 
grades below the high school.l lis pupils constitute a school 
district in the city of Terre Haute, and have their regulai 
teachers employed under agreement between the Normal 
School Board and the City School Board. It serves as a ^ 
practice and model school for the Normal School pupils. 

The Normal School proper is designed to " confer that ^ 
knowledge which constitutes tho science of education, and 

* BooBO, Clay, Hendiicka, Mnrion, Morgnn, Parlic, Pulnam, SuUIvim, 
Tippeoance, Vermilion, Viga, Wabaali, Warrick, end Wayne. 

t AdamB, Blaokford, Brown, Cruwfonl, Luke, Marsball, Ohio, Porter 
Starke, Steuben, and WhUloy. 

t Thia kaa joBt recently beeu modified to include iu the Model Scheol. 1 
only the four piimiiTy gjados. 
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to train students in the art of instruction and school man- 
agement." It exists for professional ends and not lor gen- 
eral culture. Only those who seek to fit thcmselvea for the 
■work of teaching are considered eligible io its privilegea, 
and very properly bo. 

Very early there was added to the regular elementary 
course which prepared tfiachers for the common schools an 
advanced course, including Latin or German, or an addi- 
tional amount of each, and more advanced work in mathe- 
matics. At present there are offered six courses— one of 
four years; three of three years each, open to high-school 
graduates ; and two covering each one year, open to gradn- 
atfis of college. In general, the regular course includes two 
terms each of the common-school branches, except reading, 
■writing, and spelling, five terms in advanced mathematics, 
two in higher literary studies, five in science (two of physics, 
and one each of botany, chemistry, and geology or zoolo- 
gy), one term of music and drawing, and six terms of Latin. 
The more purely professional work comprises one term in 
educational psychology, one ia the philosophy and history of 
education, and a term each in methods in reading and lan- 
guage, nuniber and form, and geography and h istory, besides 
which students are required to observe and interpret the work 
of the practice schools during the time they are receiving 
instruction in methods, and in the last year of the coui«e 
spend a considerable time in actual teaching in these schools. 
In the shorter courses a relati^vely smaller proportion of the 
work is academic. For college graduates the training is 
■wholly professional. 

Graduates of the full Normal Scliool course are admitted 
to the State University as regular Juniors, and may bo 
graduated in two years, or upon eighteen terms of work. 

Upon the completion of either course offered, as required 
by its conditions, each student receives a certificate of pro- 
ficiency, for which, after two years' (twelve months') expe- 
rience in teaching, and upon satisfactory evidence of profes- 
sional ability to instruct and manage a school, there ia sub- 
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stituted a diploma, which'the law requires "shall bo ci 
ered sufficient evidence of qualiflcatiou to teach in on; o 
the schools of this State." TliiB ia for life, and ci 
it all the privllegea of a life certificate from the State Bdoi^I 
of Education, 

S. The De Pauw Unicerstiy Normal School. 

Of a different character was the School of 
opened by the tmsteea of De Pauw University in the fall 
1885. This was a part of the general movement in that i 
stitution toward expanding its conraes and enlarging its 
organization incident to the recent very liberal endowment 
of the institution by Mr. W. C. De Pauw. The university- 
idea dominant was that of a group of related schools, 
prising the liberal arts, fine arts, the three learned proft 
sions, and teaching; and the Normal School was needed 
round out the system, Befddea, it was held by some that 
church school should mold the teaching force as well 
preaching force of its people. 

The original faculty consistci] of Prof. S. S. Parr, dean. 
Pfof. Arnold Tompkins, and Prof. W. H. Mace. Con- 
nected with the faculty later were Mrs. Tompkins and Mrs. 
Mace, and Charles "W. Greene, After two years, upon the 
resignation of the dean, the school was reorganized and great 
ly enlarged as well as enriched under Prof. Tompki 
curriculum recast, and the faculty increased. 

The design from the beginning was to make the sch( 
strictly professional as to the subject-matter, and 
entiflc method. The course covered three years, and includt 
a critical study of the common-school branches, the subjects- 
reorganized from the teacher's point of view, this covering 
one year; algebra and geometry; two years of Latin; four 
terms of general history; physics and chemistry; hotany 
and zoology; and a thorough course in rhetoric and litera- 
ture ; besides a study of the school, its purpose, organization, 
and management; the mind as a basis of method; general 
method and the process of teaching; the science and art of 
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organizing and superintending schools; iJie course of study; 
the philosophy and history of education, with observation 
and pi-actice in a training-school. This last was organized 
in the faU of 1888. 

The school closed with the college year, June, 1890. The 
attendance had constantly inci-eased and the quality of tho 
work greatly improved. Such work as was done during' 
Atb yeaJ^ is much needed by the Stale, and it can only 
be a matter of regret that tho public schools must be de- 
prived of ita services. The training was predominantly 
professional and severely scientific. In its five years it 
graduated eight students and had under its influence 3 
more. Ite gi'cat prosjierity would Beem to have jvu 
its continuance. 



. The Richmond K'm-mal School. 



justififi^^ 



The Richmond Normal School was a private enterprise, 
and was opened September 3, 1883, under Lhe principalship 
of Frof . Cyrus W, Hodgin. 

Its purpose was specifically stated in the iirst announce- 
ment to be (1) to prepare teachers, (8) to fit young men and 
women for college, (3) to furnish the opportunity for a re- 
view of the common branches, (4) to aid in the formation 
and promotion of those habits of thinking and acting that 
constitute a worthy character. As a matter of fact, its work 
was made chiefly professional. It was a teacher's school, 
having a three years' course, the professional subjects com- 
prising psychology, history and theoiy of education, school 
management, the school system of Indiana, and methods in 
reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and United StatM 
history. A model school also was maintained and used by 
stud cuts as a practice school. 

Tlie school, opening with seventeen pupils, had increased 
by June, 1885, to a yearly catalogue of two himdred and 
seventy. The five teachers had been increased to eleven, 
Dui'ing the first four years the aggregate membership was 
more than a thousand. The course was made more pro ' 
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sional, though, besides the teacTiers' departmont, there were I 
post-graduate, academic, and elective courses. 

The iustitution closed with the academic year 18e6-'S7. I 
Prof. HodgiD connected himself with the Earlham faculty 1 
and the school passed into the hands of John C. McPherson, f 
whose failing health compelled him after one year of service , 
to abandon the entei'pi'ise. In its high ainas, its singlem 
of purpose, and (jnalily of work, the Richmond Normal held 
rank among the most efficient teachers' schools of the State. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

■O OF TfTACaEES {a,nli»iil>D. 

5. County Institutes. 

Thkse seems to have been no legislation recogTiizin^ 
county institutea in Indiana prior to 1B65. But, for almost 
thirty years before that time, voluntary organizations hav- 
ing the same ohject had existed in various parts of the State, 
and were helped on by the leadership and wise counsel of 
progressive school men. The institute was seen to he one, 
and a much-needed, means for the elevation of the teach- 
ing class and the improvement of the schools. It encour- 
aged professional spirit, conserved learning, knit the teach- 
ers into a body having common interests, and diffused the 
instruments and means of culture to the great improvement 
of education. 

Such, in fact, was the convention of Wayne County 
teachers held in Richmond in 1838, inaugurated and man- 
aged by Ebenezer Bishop and others, teachers in that cily, 
and attended and addressed hy such men as Henry Ward 
Beecher, E. D. Mansfield, etc. A similar but somewhat 
more formal session was held in La G-range County, eight 
years after, hy Rufus Patch, theu in charge of the La Grange 
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OoUegiate Institute. The intervening' years bore a part i 
the movement. It appears that Wayne and other counties 
in central and southern Indiana later, also, held occasional 
meetings that in time took on the institute character and 
gave technical instruction. The Northern Indiana Teachers' 
Institute, organized in 1849, with ten-day sessions three or 
four times a year in the cities about Elkhart, Sonth Bond, 
and LogonspoFt, prior to 18Q3; and the itinerating institute 
in western Indiana, held dui'ing the two years of 1858 and 
1859, in the vicinity of Greencastle and Crawford sville, by 
E. M. Johnson, A, J. Vawter, D. E. Hunter, and L. S. Eil- 
bum — exhibit the abundant professional and personal inter- 
eat of school men a generation ago in the improvement of 
teachers. 

Besides these, another cktss of institutes, held under the 
direction of the State Teachers' Association from 1860 to 
1864, inclusive, did valiant service, and deserve particular 
mention. In the former year that body appointed a com- 
mittee of eleven, one from each congressional district, and of 
which Mr. Hoss was made chairman. These were D. E. 
Hunter, James G. May, E. P. Cole, S. R Adams, A. C. 
Shortridge, G. W. Hoas, B. C. Hobbs, A, J. Vawter, Messrs. 
Wharton and Johnson, and James Baldwin, Each was 
required to hold at least one institute in each county in hia 
district. In general, this was done, and the policy con- 
tinued until the institute law was passed in 1SG5. In the 
aggregate more than three hundred sessions were held in 
various parts of the State during these years, and the gen- 
eral respect for education greatly enhanced. 

Prior to 1850 the Teachers' Institute was recognized as a 
part of the school machinery in a dosen States, receiving 
more or leas of aid from public funds. Michigan, New 
YorSt, Ohio, and other States both East and West, were 
already feeling the effects of the new movement. Sweet 
of New York, Mansfield of Ohio, Salem Town. Horace Mann, 
David P. Page, Caleb Mills, Ereckenridge of Kentucky, W. 
D. Kenkle, Northeud, Barnard, Cutter of Maaaachusetta, and 
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others, equally efficient, perliaps, were all more or less iden- 
tified witii the movement iu Indiana, of which the institutes 
and associations of 1850 and 1860 wei-e a part. It was a 
notable band, and, with other teachers from our own and 
neighboring States, did courageous battle for truth and right 
in the name of the public school. 

In 1855 Superintendent Mills liad said that the State was 
"not prepared for special appropriations for either normal 
schools or teachers' institutes"; but the year following, and 
for successive years, the State Association, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and educators generally, with 
few exceptions, demanded in all public ways State recogni- 
tion and State aid for teachers' institutes. As noted above, 
these came in the law of 1863. 

The act provided that, " in oi-der to the encouragement of 
teachers' institutes," the county school examiner of each 
county should be entitled to draw from the County Treas- 
ui-y not less than ^35 noi' more thl\1^ fSO in each year for 
the purpose of defraying the e.tpenaes of such institute for 
his teachers. During the session of the institute, which 
must continue for at least five days, schools must be closed. 
"Within nine months fifty-eight counties had held such meet- 
ings. More than 3,500 teachers were reported as attending, 
and the sessions more helpful and producing better and 
larger results iu proportion to their cost than any other 
agency in the system. Prof. Hobs mentions as the legiti- 
mate results, either direct or indirect, of the movement, better 
modes of teaching, larger and clearer views of the work to 
be done, an increased love for and devotion to that work, 
the awakening of an aspiration for higher attainments aud 
greater usefulness, the organiiation of teachers' associations 
and libraries, aud the circulation and reading of profession- 
al literature, the working up of an educational sentiment in 
the community, and a preparation of the way for a State 
normal school. In the official report for 1866-'66 Prof. 
Hoss included an admirable circular of instructions to ex- 
aminers upon the preparation for and the organization and 
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manag«mQiit of these institutes. In most counticF, wMIe 
the results mentioned were professional, the work was chiefly 
academic. Itwas meant primarily to give sound instruction 
in the common-school brancbea in a stilHul way as a guide 
to teachers. Indeed, for many years this remained the pre- 
vailing character of the institutes for the State. About one 
fourthof the counties for thait first year maintained advanced 
and theory classes. And within five years the superintend- 
ent was able to say, and doubtless with reason, that few 
instrumentalities had "done more to improve the methods 
of iuslruction in our common schools than the county insti- 
tutes." In ten years the attendance had increased from an 
average of thirty-eight to e-ach county to one bundrod and 
twenty-five, at a cost aggregating more than $600, one fourth 
of which came from the teachers. Now ninety per cent of 
the teachers attend, the legal requirements and the State 
support remaining essentially the same as twenty-five years 
ago. For their support the State appropriates about $4,SO0 
annually, the remainder of their coat — about $4,000 — being 
borne by teachers. 

So great had been the service, and so marked the improve- 
ment in these bodies, that steps were taken in the Centennial 
year to unify and systematize their work. 

The county superintendents in theii' gatherings began to 
discuss the faults and misconception in the management of 
institutes, and the right method of conducting them. "When 
shall they be held? Who shall mauag« themf How shall 
programmes bo constructed I Who shall bo employed as in- 
structors) What is a legitimate institute exercise! How 
may sociability be promoted? How may evening sessions, 
model classes, and recitations bo employed? At their annual 
convention. May, 1876, they appointed a special committee 
for this pui-pose. A plan was matured, including an insti- 
tute director, a corps of instructors, and State control of the 
sessions', but it failed of execution. In 1879 it was under- 
taken again, but too late for the institute season. The year 
following, however, by request of the convention, the State 
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Board undertook the task of pi-epariag an outUae, or manual 

of suggestion to county super in t^ndeuts and instructors in 

I the management of institutes. The course recommended ^^J 

covered two years, and included for 1681 lessons in Ian- ^^^H 

I gu&ge, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, writing, reading, ^^^H 

school government, spelling, moral instruction, and music ^^^H 

The following year, besides arithmetic and reading, con- | 

tinned with a new analysis, topics were offered in grammar, 1 

1 drawing, geography, pedagogics. United States history, and ' 

I civil government. In all of these, the nature of the subject- ^^J 

I matter, the principles involved in its teaching, its pedagogi- -^^^H 

' cal value, and relations to other parte of the course, became ^^^H 

not only worthy of consideration, but of primary import* ^^^H 

In those instructions the chief object of an institute was ^^^H 
held to be " to impart a knowledge of the principles and ^^^| 
methods of teaching and school management." The insti- ^^^ 
tute should aim to provide professional training. "The 
schools must be depended upon to teach the several branches | 

I of study ; the institute must show how to teach these ^^^J 

I branches. The school teaches pupils to divide one fraction. ^^^^B 

I by another^ the institute shows teachers how to teach the^^^^| 

I division of fractions. Institute instruction should unfold'^^^^l 

j the vital guiding pi-inciples of the teacher's art, and it should ^^^1 

present and illustrate those methods which embody these ' 

principles in actual practice. Academic instruction should , 

( have a small place in an institute," ^^^1 

j A similar syllabus of topics was prepared for each of then^^^H 

I three years 1883, 1834, and 1885; the last by a conunittee^^^^| 

I of county superintendents; the others uuder the direction ^^^H 

I of the State Department. ■ 

j The general effect of the use of the outlines was to unify 

I the work throughout moat counties, to increase relatively I 

the amount of professional work, to improve the quality of ■) 

educational discussion, correcting false docb'ine, rationaliz- \ 

ing the conceptions of education and the school, and direct- 
ing the study and thought of teachers into more fruitful 
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lilies. Wliere mteUigently used, they seem to have heejt 
only helpful. 

In the mean time the State Keading Circle had been or- 
ganized, and for the two yeara 18&1 and 1885 its aims and 
organization and means were made the subject of fruitful 
discussion iu the institute. Belatively more attention, was 
given to the theory of education, the laws of mind aa to 
learning and growth, and the conditions of best teaching. 
In a few counties institutes were becoming agencies for the 
training of teachers, and not simply schools for knowledge 
or discipline. 

For the four years from 1886 to 1889, both inclusive, no out- 
lines were prepared. The five years' course already marked 
out was made the basis of work in most counties. This was 
well, perhaps, inasmuch as within five or six years from the 
inauguration of the movement to systematize the work the 
great body of teachers had changed. The younger mem- 
bers of the class were, in general, more benefited by the 
fresh discussion of the former topics; and teachers of espe- 
rieuce had opportimity to work out a truer content for the 
famihar forms of knowledge. Indeed, these were years of 
great advancement and professional growth. Tbe institute 
was working out its more specific function and justifying 
its claim to a larger and more important place in the public 
system. For the institute season of 1890, at the request of 
the county superintendents, there was prepared by a special 
committee a new set of outlines setting forth the purposes 
of the County Institute and presenting syllabi in educational 
psychology, moral instruction and training, the history of 
education, the science of education, the general idea of 
method, and an exemplification of this idea of method in 
each of the common branches. 

That the institute should not be allowed to take the place 
of the more formal and extended training of the Normal 
School requires no emphasis; that it maybe made an effi- 
cient supplement of the school for hundreds of teachers the 
eKjjerienee of Indiana lias abundantly proved. The ele- 
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mentarf instruction in the public schools owes much of ita 
efficiency to the timely and latelligent discussion and em- 
phasis of professional preparation ia the county institutes. 
The exercises may sometimes "be pedantic, often dogmatic, 
occasionally irrelevant; they are known to be in places in- 
sipid OP even puerile, notwithstanding wliich it is believed 
that their final influence in the State has been greatly to the 
upbuilding of truer educational standards, the eatablishmont 
of sounder views, and the adoption of more rational instru- 
ments of cultui-e. 

In this connection there should be mentioned also the 
Institute Instructors' Association. Such an enterprise bad 
been discussed by the Stat« Board in 1878. But it was not 
organized until December, 1887, when it held its first meeting 
in connection with the State Teachers' Association, in Indian- 
apolis. Papers were read by "W. W. Parsons, on Educa- 
tional Science as it should be presented in County Institutes; 
by Arnold Tompkins, on The Rational Presentation of Meth- I 
ods; and by Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, on Kindergarten In- 1 
stmction as Applicable to Primary Work in the Country ,1 
Schools. Its second meeting was held in June, 1888, in con- J 
nection with the county superintendents' convention, at 1 
which were presented papers upon History Work in County 1 
Institutes, by W. H. Mace ; The Use of the Outline in Teach- i 
ing United Slates History, Geography, and Civil Govern- J 
ment, by Howard Sandison; and Primary Language In- 1 
struction for Teachera, by Miss Nebraska Cropsy. J 

Annual meetings have been held since, and there is ] 
apparent an improved general sentiment as to the funda- | 
mentals of institute instruction. Altogether the County In- I 
stitute constitutes a moat helpful means among the agencies I 
for the training of teachers. I 

fi. Township Institutes. I 

County institutes, either voluntary or required, had been j 

more or less common in the State for twenty years before I 

tfae first Township Inatitutfl. The latter was made both pos- I 
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Bible and necessary through the conditions worked out by 
the former. Local associations could be profitably gastaiued 
only in the midst of a developed and substantial professional 
Bpirit and common interests. Occasional voluntary meet- 
ings were held in the better- countiea by the examiners in 
the later '60's; but not until 1873 was any effort made to 
bring about a general movement among the township teach- 
ers. In that year an act, which has done so much for the 
schools of Indiana, provided that "at least one Saturday in 
each month, during which the public schools may be iu 
progress, shall be devoted to township institutes or model 
schools for the improvement of teachers, and two Saturdays 
may be so appropriated at the discretion of the township 
trustee of any township. Such institute shall be presided 
over by a teacher or other person designated by the trustee 
of the township. The township trustee shall specify in a 
written contract with each teacher that such teacher shall 
attend the full session of cacb institute contemplated herein, 
or forfeit one day's wages for every day's absence therefrom, 
unless such absence shall be occasioned by sickness." 

The law remained subEtantially the same for sixteen 
years. From four thousand to five thousand institutes were 
held annually, or an average of fifty to the county. For 
ten years their management was left, under the law. to the 
> personal judgment and interest of the one thousand trustees 
of the State. Along with opportunities for good, there was 
much trifling and shirking. The work was often unrelated. 
rarely professional, and frequently uninteresting. Discus- 
sions lagged or wandered, being almost without direction. 
They lacked a well-defined purpose and vigorous adminis- 
tration. 

To improve the institute, and at the suggestion of the con- 
vention of county superintendents in June, 1884, Superin- 
tendent Holcomb and a comnnittee of his selection prepared 
for the township institutes an outline of lemons after the 
same general plan as that employed for the county insfj- 
tutes. The topics were act off into sLs lessons f 
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sions of the institute ; and were made to include, besides the 
Reading Circle work, which was to be given one hour at 
each meeting, reading, langua^, geography, arithmetic, 
writing, United States hiatory, orthograpliy, grammar, civil 
govemuient, school hygiene, the recitation, object lessons, 
school government, school recreations, examinations, and 
gradnation from district schools. 

Similar schedules of work for township institutes have 
been prepared in subsequent years, and have fully justified 
their use. As in the more general county organization, the 
chief object of the Township Institute is held to be profes- 
sional culture and training. " Its greatest aim is to impart 
a knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching and 
school management." In recent years a large pari of the 
time has been given to the work of the Reading Circle, 
Every year less academic work is introduced. The history 
and theory of education and school systems, and the prac- 
tice of teaching, its right principles and conditions, are held 
to be the most fruitful and helpful topics. 

By the Legislature of 1889 the law concerning townsliip 
institutes was bo amended as to provide that " for each day's 
attendance at such institute each teacher shall receive the 
same wages as for one day's teaching; provided, that no 
teacher shall receive such wages unless he or she shall at- 
tend the full session of such institute and perform the duty 
or duties assigned," The trustee or some one of his appoint- 
ing is held responsible for conducting the institute. 

This interest and the importance of a wise management i 
of the township system, including the inslituteH, points 
toward the necessity for some closer supervision of local 
schools, the appointment of principals, or the making of the 
trusteeship a professional office. In a number of counties | 
the need has led to the appointment of township principals. 
It is believed, however, that the local institute has not yet | 
been brought to its most efficient service. 
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7, Tlie Teachers^ Reading Circle. 

Among the agencies for the improvement of the ti 
in Indiana must not he omitted the Heading Circle. 
Tciy natural instrument forced into the system because of 
the necessities of the teaching class. 

Comparatively few teachers have had a formal training 
for their work. The social, financial, and other conditions 
are not such as to encourage the hope that, for many years 
to come, the majority of teachers will have this preparation. 
Public sentiment, perhaps, is not such yet aa to justify ila 
immediate requirement. Nevertheless, the urgent need of 
the schools for the best direction, or at least for better, sug- 
gested tiuit some means might he devised for carrying on 
the improvement of teachers in connection with their work. 
To this end are established and supported institutes of the 
township and the county; associations, voluntary and com- 
pulsory; and particularly the movements to eucourage pri- 
vate study. 

As compared with the association, the institute is a school. 
The work of tlie latter is far more specific and has a meas- 
urable value. Its results may be required and anticipated. 
The institute was a step forward. But at best its service has 
been, partial and disconnected. Its treatment ia topical, not 
logical. Meetings are few, and the work of each more or 
less independent. The leadership is often uncertain and of 
questionable value. For teachers there is needed not only 
the most thoroughly professional, but the most severe con- 
tinuous training that comes from close personal studies or 
following daily the thought of a master. To have thought 
or read for a year in the light of a single idea or group of 
ideas, by which one's reflections a 
integral part, into one's life, meat 
both professional and liberal, that c 
connected studies. 

Imperfect as is the Reading Circle beside the more defi- 
nite and systematic training of professional scbools, its a 
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ice clearly appears upon the side of more accurate thinking'^ 
clearer and deeper insights into professional questions, hab- 
its of study, and confidence in individual effort. 

To the end that such training might he availahle to 
teachers who wore prevented in any way from attending a 
normal school, and to continue and supplement the work 
of those who had enjoyed such training, it was believed that 
a course of reading tliat should be chiefly professional, cover 
but one or a few lines, extend through the year, and appeal 
to the matureft tastes and experience of tho readers, would 
be effective. 

A Beading Circle having this object in view was organized 
in the summer of 1884 under the direction of the State 
Teachers' Association at its meeting in the previous Decem- 
ber. It 13 therefore a creature of that body, and has really 
no legal character. Its organization includes a central board 
of directors, a manager in each county — the County Supep- 
intendent — and the Township Institute. The board com- 
prises t«n members, the State Superintendent and his chief 
clerk being members by virtue of their office. The latter 
has generally been secretary of the board. This close con- 
nection with the State Department has been throughout an 
element of strength to the circle. Through this office is 
carried on, therefoi-e, all official correspondence. The ques- 
tions upon the theory of education used in the examination 
of teachers throughout the State are based, as they have 
been since 1886, upon the professional work of the Reading 
Circle course. The board's certificates of Reading Circle 
work are honored both by county superintendents and the 
State Board of Education, and are accepted in lieu of exami- 
nation upon the science of teaching, either for local or State 
license. The secretary is paid a nominal salary for bis extra 
services. Other members receive their expenses only. 

Two directors are chosen annualJy by the State Teachers' 
Association, each for a term of four years. The board ar- 
ranges a course of reading to cover a school year, selects and 
contracts for the books to be used, publishes instructions and 
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bibliograpliical references for readers, preserves a record of 
membership, conducts an annual examination, and ia the 
final authority in all questions of management. The actual 
readiug, the proseculion of prescribed studies, is, of course, 
individual; but for several years, indeed, theoretJcaUy, from 
the beginning, the township institutes have been used as the 
occasions for periodical discussion of the subjects worked 
over. This has rendered a double service to the system. It 
has vitalised the institute, and has made the course of read- 
ing at the same time njore effective. 

Between the members and local circles on the one side 
and the central board on the other, the active agent— upon 
■whom depends, more than upon any one person or body of 
men besides, the success of the oi^anization — is the County 
Superintendent. His interest and earnestness and discre- 
tion, his generous acceptance of the responsibility, and his 
general acquaintance with and direction of the teachers' 
reading and professional thinking, ai'e only equaled by the 
encouraging success of the movement. 

The organization in each county is dependent upon the 
County Superintendent, The enlisting of an interest, the 
enrollment of members, receiving books from publishers 
and distributing to readers, making reports to the central 
office concerning membership, examinations, etc.— all this 
belongs to the county manager. For the first two years 
funds for meeting the expenses of the circle were raised by 
a membership fee of twenty-five cents. Since 1886 arrange- 
ments have been made witli the publishers of adopted hooks 
to pay to the board the usual dealer's discount on all boolts 
sold. This constitutes the sole rerenue from which expenses 
are met. The plan has worked out admirably for all par- 
ties — most of all, perhaps, for the members. 

The following books have been included in the course 
prescribed for the eight years, and in the order named; 
Brook's Mental Science and Mental C\ilture; Barnes's Gen- 
eral History; Parker's Notes of Talks on Teaching; Smith's 
English Literature; Hewett's Pedagogy; Hailaiann's Lcot- 
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ui-es on Education; Green's Short History of tlie English 
People; Watts's On the Improvement of the Mind; Hole's 
Lights of Two Centuries; Sully's Teachers' Hajid-book of 
Psychology ; Compayre's Hiatoiy of Pedagogy ; Hawthorne's 
MarWe Faun; Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship; Com- 
payre's Lectures on Pedagogy; Steele's Popular Zoology; 
Wood's How to study Plants; Boone's Education in the 
United States; Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching; 
Hawthorne's American Literattire. 

Ten of the nineteen hooks, may fairly bo called profes- 
sional; tho others, being of a general character, include his- 
tory, literature, and science. Tlie matter flggregatee about 
seven thousand pages, or souiething more than one hundred 
pages for each of the seven months set apart in each year 
for thia work. The average expense per year for each 
teacher, including the fees for tho first two years, has been 
ahout $2.25. 

The membership of the cu-cle has grown steadily from 
the beginning, numbering appi-osimatoly 9,000 in 1BOO-'91 
as against 1,600 in 1S84-'8S. Its patronage has been larger 
in the townships, though several of the cities have in whole 
or part made Oie books prescribed the basts of their teachers' 
meeting discussion and studies. Neither the yoimger and 
inejcperienced teachers, nor the older and more scholarly 
ones, who together constitute a minimiim of the teaching 
class, have found its service so helpful as the large body of 
growing, studious, ambitious, earnest middle-class teachers, 
to -whom the organization has boon at once normal school, 
teacher, and academy. It is not too much to say that the 
quality of teaching in Indiana schools has been measurably 
improved in eight years, and greatly through the influence 
of the Teachers' Reading Circle. 

The foUowing-uamed persons have been members of the 
board since its organization: George P. Brown. John C, 
McPherson, Harvey B. Hill, Joseph J. Mills, Richard G. 
Boone, Hubert M. Skinner, Joseph Carhart, Mrs. Emma 

int McRae, Urs. Mattie Carl Dennis, Lewis H. Jones, Ca]- 
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Tin Moon, A. N. Crecraft, D. M. Geeting, Arnold Tomp- 
kins, Miss Adelaide Baylor, Jolm W. Holcomb, Harrey M. 
La FoUette, Hei-vey D. Vuriea, William H. Elson, and J. A. 
Woodbum, 



CHAPTKR XXXI. 

DXh'OitJIfATIOyAL COLLEGES AKD ACADEMIES. 

1. Collegiate Schools. 

In a Btndy of tlie development of education in Indiana 
few chaptera are more attractive to the historian aud more 
discouraging to the educator than the rise and development 
of sectarian schools, and particularly the denominational 
institutions for higher learning. Interesting to the his- 
torian, in that the great multiplication of schools, denomi- 
national and private, suggests a prevalent interest in educa- 
tion, which was in the last generation a very natural out- 
growth of the existing conditions; hut not altogether en- 
couraging to the educator, as showing a wasteful division of 
forces and efforts and evident internal dissensions and the 
exalting of ways and means over results, which finds no 
recognition from thoughtful men in any other profession or 
business, and must be particularly deprecated in education. 
The advantages e-xhibited in other institutions in the mass- 
ing of forces and the intelligent co-operation of parts, why 
should not the most important interest of all — education — 
also show) 

This relation of the Church as an educational agent to 
the state and the family, other similar ngents, was, in the ear- 
lier years far more than now, a fruitful source of divided 
control in education, the occasion of weakling schools, de- 
pendent control, apologetic leaching, and pretentious plans. 
It has given Indiana almost a score of colleges or would-be 
colleges, all of whose students could at any time have been 
as well laught by one half of their combined faculties, n 
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whose aggregate endowment prior to 1870 yielded less than 
$100,000 annual income. 

In none of the schools was tuition free, and to most of 
them, State and denominational alike, support came through 
a. process of pulpit appeals on the one side, or legislative 
lobhying on the other. One half of what was given through 
stress, if given in common and economically administered, 
would have generously endowed all the needed institutionB. 
This pinched support made any -vigorous administration im- 
possible, and what might otherwise have been a college was 
forced to be content with a little superior training, and a 
good deal of that which was at best only secondary. Col- 
leges in name, not a few were high schools only in fact. 

It is not meant that this condition of affairs was due to 
the opposition of the churches to State education simply, 
or any disposition on the part of the State to ignore the 
churches. It was rather a remnant of the earlier thought 
in this country, long cherished in Indiana, that all higher 
education, including that in secondary schools eren, was the 
child of the Church, as elementary training was long held 
to belong to the family. This Prof. Mills believed and con- 
sistently maintained throughout a long and most useful pub- 
lic life in educational circles in Indiana, standing for the 
most liberal policy toward State-founded, State-supported, and 
State-controlled elementary schools, but denying the right of 
the State to give financial aid to any one institution that was 
not equally accorded to others of collegiate rank, however 
founded. While other influences were felt in the founding 
of these Church schools, this one of the prior claim of the 
Church, and an inherent right, along with private interest, 
to the control and encouragement of superior education, 
was the predominant one. The founders of Hanover, Wa- 
bash, Asbury, Franklin, Concordia, tmd Bkriham CoUegesi 
all oi^auisied as schools prior to the middle of the century, 
were strongly possessed of this spirit; and, while pronounced 
friends of education, regarded the State's assumption of au- 
thority over ail education with distrust. 
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A second cause of tbis division of the interest among the 
churches may be foimd in the once prevalent, and now in 
places common, impression, that a State institution is likely 
to neglect the religious life of students. 

This, it is well known, ia still the attitude of the Catholic 
Church, and may he said to be the ground for all Catholic 
schools, whether elementary, academic, or superior, in In- 
diana or elsewhere. The responsibility of tbe Church for 
the life of Its membership makes illegitimate the use of any 
secular agency of education of any grade. Protestant de- 
nominations, on the other band, have, with few exceptione, 
accepted the secular education in childhood and youth, but 
rejected it in the college and university. Indiana has but 
few Protestant parochial or Church-supported schools of 
lower rank than seminaries, but a, dozen colleges. Of course, 
upon pedagogical grounds, this attitude can only appear 
contradictory. The earliest yea,rs fixing life's habits might 
better lay first claims to the Church's oversight. 

Athird reason definitely assigned in a few instances for 
the establishment of Chureh-supported colleges was the ne- 
cessity felt for a ministry trained in the West. In the early 
history of the Stale the first clergymen of every denomina- 
tion, as well as the first teachers and professors and col- 
lege preeidents and capitalists, and the most scholarly men 
generally, came from the East or the South. But this source 
could not long be depended upon. The West felt the need 
of filling its own professions. The movement in Indiana 
appeared first among the Presbyterians, and led to the found- 
ing of Hanover College in 1837, and six years later of Wa- 
bash College. Subsequently other denominations, notably 
the Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers, established similar 
schools. With all of them, except the last, the training of 
youug men for the ministry has been throughout the years, 
if not the leading, one ever-present motive in their main- 
tenance. The first faculties were selected from the clergy; 
the first libraries were, when not classical, theological ; and 
Uie curriculum, in matter and treatment, emphatically an 
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Finally, a not insigniflcant factor in tlie multiplication 
of deoominatioaal schools, though ccrtaiiJy a less worthy 
motive, is the need each organization saw of having its own 
school taught by its own adhorcnts, as a means of defense, 
and of maintaining its place in society, and pronioting the 
truth intrusted to its keeping. This felt "need of an institu- 
tion of learning under their im.mediale patronage, and sub- 
ject to their direction," was formally or implicitly given as 
a reason by more than one denomination for the establish- 
ment of such separate institutions. From the point of view 
of the Church, this was doubtless legitimate. It was one 
efficient means of conserving and promoting the growth of 
the doctrines and the policy which alone made the organi- ^^^ 
zation significant. It was held that the youth of every ^^H 
church had a claim upon the Church for instruction in ib ^^H 
tenets. The denomination, on the other hand, was depend- ^^| 
ent for its existence upon tiiis trained membership. Hence 
schools maintained hy the various sects. But looked at in 
the interest of liberal education, it exhibits only faction and 
anl^Lgonism— the cxa1ta,tion of class interests and the division 
of resources. It too oft*n assumed, as it does sometimes to- 
day, that all culture should bo tinged by the theological 
interpretations of a particular creed. Knowledge was some- 
times less valued for itself than for its ecclesiastical and 
rehgious significance. The seculorization of learning has 
greatly exalted education both in the Church and outside. 

The accompanying table presents a list of the denomi- 
national schools now claiming collegiate rank and granting 
degrees. The dat€ assigned to each has been made, as far as 
could be had, the time of opening the school as a college. 
Only those are included in the list that are still in existence. 
The number might bo considerably extended by mentioning 
those that have been and were really efficient, but which are 
now closed, or reduced to secondary or semi-collegiate rant. 
Of such class were the Fort Wayne College; Howard Col- 
lege, Kokomo; Ridgeville College; and Smithson College, 
^J^gansport. Among tliem have been, as there are yet, some ^^^ 
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of the most eiQcisDl institutions — institutions wliose recopils 
show leaj^ed men in tlieir faculties, honoi'od alumni, and a 
regenerative influence upon tho comniuuity. Most of them 
will be found meutioned «lsewhere. The table includes 
fiiteea institutions, excluding the purely private schools, 
considered in another chapter: 



Talilt o/ DenominalioTuil Cc!Uga. 



.. HaooTor College.... 
!. Wsbobli College.... 
I. IndiSDii Aeburr tlni 



8. Moon's Hill CoU«ge 

9. Union OhrUtiui Collage 

10. Hiutsville Collej^ , 

11. at MoinsM'B t'olUgo 

IS. Concordia College (founded i 

ialB39) 

IS. Jasper CoHeire 

14. St. JSBeph'iiCalleije 

15. Tajlnr Coivaniitr 



. Fncnds 

. M.E 

. New light. 

. United Brethren. 

. Catholic 

. Luthtmn 

. Catholic 

. Catholic 

. M. E 



First among the denomiiiational high-grade schools of 
the State waa Hanover Academy, chartered by the Presby^ 
terians, December, 1828, supplemented by a theological de- 
partment two years later, and rechartered as Hanover CW- 
lege in 1833, but five years after the incorporation of Indiana 
College at Bloomington. The school was originally opened 
in 1827 by the Rev. John Finley Crowe, pastor of the church 
in Hanover, the stronghold at that time of Presbyterian ism 
in Indiana. The settiement was composed chiefly of itDmi' 
grants from Pennsylvania and the South, the first president 
of the college, in 1833, being the Rev. James Blythe, D. D., 
of Kentucky, whence in the early history of the insLitutioit 
many students were drawn. After ten years a new chmter 
granted university privileges to the in.stitution, tha luuna 
remaining unchanged. 
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A diai-ter was sought of the Legislature in 1832, but wa« I 
defeated, chiefly through tlie influence, it was claimed, of ] 
the ajJhereuts of the Stat« College at Bloomingtoa, who I 
asked "that the few active friends of educatioQ in the 8ta,ta ] 
should unite in support of one college, and malre it prosper ' 
ous and efficient, rather than tliat they should fritter away j 
their strength on several weak ■colleges." Other oppositioa I 
came also "from certain members of the Legislature " who 1 
were averse to chartering sectarian institutions, and espe- I 
ciaUy Presbyterian institutions." 

l?he school was originally opened pledged to the manual- 
labor idea, and the charter provided explicitly " that the 
students shoidd ... be exercised and instrucled in some 
Bpecies of mechanical or agricultural labor, in addition to 
the scientific and literary branches there taught"; and re- I 
quired an annnal report to the Legislature upon the success ' 
of the plan, showing " the progress and effects of such agri- 
cultural and mechanical exerciee and instruction upon-the 
health, studies, and improvement of the students." Students 
worked at cooperage, wood-chopping and rail -splitting, fann- 
ing, carpentering, and printing. For the time this was re- 
garded aa a privilege, and drew students from other States, 
But to make the plan helpful, students were paid for their 
labor — often more than it was worth— and the college corpo- 
ration became bankrupt. Within ten years from the found- | 
ing (about 1835) the policy was abandoned. . 1 

In 1844, at the instance of Pt-esident McMast^r, the char- 
ter was surrendered, with a vie'w of locating an institution 
in its stead at Madison, Indiana. Madison was then one of 
the most flourishing and populous cities in the State, and 
the school was projected on a comprehensive scale. Among 
the trustees were the Rev. Sylvester Scovill, Hon. Jere Sulli- ] 
van, Hon. J. G. Marshall, and Hon. James G. Blake. Labo- ] 
ratories of philosophy and cheraiatry were advertised, and [ 

• Saya Judga WiUiam McKba Dnnn, in Euly History of Haoovw Col- j 
Itga. Tba Bobemiiin, June, 1883, p. 103. 
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a library of fifteen himdi-ed volumes. The foundei-s an- 
nounced as their purpose " to promote sound education and 
liberal learning, liaviug a just relation to and including in- 
struction in the religion of Nature and the Holy Scriptures." 
Special instruction was offered in the art of teaching, to 
those wishing to engage in that occupation. Hanover Col- 
lie, including all its property, was sold the same year by 
William McKee Dunn, as receiver, and bought by William- 
son Dunn for JiOO. 

Notwithstanding the promise of Madison University, the 
Presbyterian Synod of Indiana, of which the Hanover school 
was the official tepresenlative, refused to accejit the new 
institution as a substitute for Hanover Collie; and a few 
months afterward the latter was rechartered, with full col- 
lege powers and privileges. The theological department, 
which had been organized in 1S30, was in 1840 transferred 
to New Albany, whence it was removed in 1859 to Chicago. 

Hanover College lias had ten presidents since 1832, be- 
sides its honored founder, Bev. John Finley Crowe, who, aa 
principal (1827-1832) and professor, served and honored the 
institution for more than thirty years.* Its graduates num- 
ber seven hundred, including such well-known names as 
Noble Butler, Thomas A. Hendricks, Dr. E. J. Hamilton, 
and others, besides three thousand students. Women were 
first admitted in 1880, the first alumuEe leaving in 1883. Few 
schools in Indiana have done more for liberal, general cult- 
ure, or made larger contributions to the learning and effi- 
ciency of the State's professional and business life, than 
Hanover College. 



Wabash enjoys the unique and significant distinction 
among the colleges of the State of being the only non-coedu- 
cational institution among Protestants, and of having bad 

* Hia labors at IlaiiaTcii 
Tha proBidant of Indioua C 
of Eav. Mr. Crowe. 
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througliout its history of fi/ty-flve years but three presidenta, 
its present head, Dr, J. F. Tuttle, having ackoinistered the 
institution since 18t!2, or more than half of the whole period. 

The institution, like the ojie la±<t mentioned, was estab- 
lished as a school of the Presbyterian Church; hut, unlike 
Hanover Academy, the Wabash College was meant to be "'a 
literary institution in connection with manual labor." lis 
very name, " The Wabash Manual Labor College and Teach- 
ers' Seminary," under which its first chai-tcr was given, sug- 
gests a diffei-eni constitution. The foi-mer planned to sup- 
ply the scattered churches with mijiistere trained for the 
pulpit — a native ministry. Ami for fifteen years the school 
was a theological seminai-y. The latter, while not neglect- 
ful of the like interest, sought rather to provide a liberal and 
generous culture to all classes. As retaining the manual- 
labor bias, the latter was merely following the prevalent 
spirit. As a school for the preparation of teachers, it was 
one of the earliest in the State, or even in the Northwest. 
As a eollege it aspired to the standards of the highest lit- 
erary and scientific institutions in the laud. The present 
name was substituted in 1851, and the manual-labor policy 
abandoned in theory as it had already been in practice. 

In December, 1833, the school was opened, and for more 
than two years continuetl as an academy under Prof, Caleb 
Mills, the first president. Elihu W. Baldwin, elected in 1834, 
not Wng inaugurated until July, 1836. His two successors 
have been Dr. Cliarles White, 1811-1861, and Dr. Joseph F. 
Tuttle, since 1862. Among its professors the institution has 
been honored iu the services of such men as Profs. E. O. 
Hovey. John L. Camp!>ell, and John M. Coulter in science, 
Prof. Caleb Mills in the languages, Colonel Henry B. Cai^ 
rington, of the United States Army, ek;. 

From the first the institution took high rank as a chisM- 
cal, humanistic school. For thoroughness of work and e 
ciency in discipline the college has and has had i 
Its eharacteristie consetvatisnn has kept it from pedaj 
blunders committed by many more ambitious and i 
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schools. Here moi'e thaii in any other Indiana, college classi- 
cal learning has found an honest rocognition. Greek lin- 
gered long among the required subjects, and is still among 
the conditions of entering upon the classical course. Bui 
two courses are offered, the oilier being the Bcisntific A 
single elective in each course is offered in the junior year 
and two to seniors. Beyond this the work is prescribed. 

The library of the ioslitution is the largest and best se- 
lected college librai'y in the State. It contains thirty thou- 
sand volumes, and is particularly rich in review and peri- 
odical literature and works of general i-eference. Its mu- 
seum, including specimens in mineralogy, paleontology, 
zoology, botany, and archaso]ogy, occupies three large rooms, 
and is both complete in its materials and adniirably arranged 
for use. 

Tlie property investments of the college, including 
grounds, buiidinga, laboratories, and libraries, are valued at 
not less than $300,000. Its endowment is ahout three quar- 
ters of a million. 







"Very early in the history of the State University, while 
it was yet Indiana College indeed, the Methodisis of the 
State finding less representation on the Board of Trustees 
and in the faculty of that institution than they claimed aa 
their right, and failing, after petition to the Legislature and 
to the appointing officers, lo secure a share in its manage- 
ment, the Indiana Conference advised upon the founding of 
a college or seminary that should be under the control of 
the said Conference. 

A charter was asked for, and on the lOlh of January, 
1837, granted by the General Assembly to the '" Indiana An- 
bury University " at Greencastle, " forever to bo conducted 
on the most liberal principles, accessible to all religious de- 
nominations, and designed for the benefit of our citizens in. 
general." Under the authority of the Conference commit- 
tee a preparatory school had been opened in Greencastle by 
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the Eev. Cyrua Nutt. The Kev, Mattliew Simpson was in- 
augurated September, 1809, first president of the institution. 
A departnient of law was organized in 1846, and " The Indi- 
ana Central Medical College" at Indianapolis adopted as a J 
branch of the University in 184S. German and French were I 
made a part of the course in 1847, and Samuel S.. Hoshour-^ 
made instructor. It is 'worth noting that the fu^t chair of 
English in the institution came five years later. In the fall 
of 1867 the doors of the University were iirst thrown open 
to girls, the first gi'aduates (four) being in the class of 1871. 
Two years later, upon the appointment of John C. Kidpatli, 
as professor of English Hterat:ure, a normal department 
was organized and added to his chair. Little has been pre- 
served of the character or success of this work. 

Not until ISijS is any mention made in the records of a. 
course in history; it was then combined with that of belles* 
lettres, from which it was separated in 1881. Up to 1883, 
also, the Department of Natural Science Included all the 
work offered in science. In that year physics was erected 
into a separate chair, and chemistry and physiology united 
in another. 

In respect to its curriculum, the experience of De Pauw 
University has been one with tliat of other like institutions. 
As compared with Indiana University, whose coiu^e is char- 
acterized elsewhere, De Pauw passed through a long preparar 
tory stage. German and French were introduced later, but 
English eju-lier. By the former, history was dignified by a 
separate chair in 1879, by the latter in 1881. Speaking gen- 
etally, in De Pauw the development of the sciences seemed 
most backward. The privilegea of the institution were ex- 
tended by compact to Indiana in 1843, and to girls in 1867. 
A formal theological training was first offered in 1883. 

In the beginning, Ashury University was the school of 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Along with the growth of the Church were organized new 
conferences, which have borne and still bear a proportion of 

) responsibility in its maintenance and share its privi- 
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leges. These ai-e the Indiaaa Confereuce, tlie Northern In- 
diana Coufereuce, the Northwestern. Indiana ConfereoL-e, 
and the Southeastern Indiana Confereuce. Pinaucially, il 
baa been mainly dependent upon the iupport accorded by 
the several churches, ifa productive endowment, after forty 
yeare, being less than $150,000. lu 1880 and following, the 
condition of the institution's affairs was most unpromising. 
The annual deficit was more than $10,000. At this juncture, 
but after prolonged deliberation, aid of a substantial and 
mucb-needcd sort was obtained thi-ough the benefactions of 
Mr. W. C. De Pauw, foi- more than twenty years one of the 
institution's trustees. In 1884, having received more than 
?3O0,000 toward an endowment, almost as much more for 
building and expense, and tbe assurance of a liberal addi- 
tion to the endowment in the future, the trustees by Jegal 
process changed the name of the school to De Pauw Univer- 
sity, The constitution of tbe University was greatly modi- 
fied, the curriculum enlarged, new schoob added, accommo- 
dations increased, and a new lease taken of life. Upon the 
death of Mr. De Pauw, in 1887, it appeared that besides for- 
mer contributions, he had remembered the University in a 
bequest, variously estimated, because of its contingent char- 
acter, at between one million and two million dollars. 

The presidenfa of the institution have been Bisliop Mat- 
thew Simpson, Eevs. L. W. Berry and Daniel Curry, Bishop 
Thomas Bowman, Revs. Reuben Andrus and Alexander 
Martin, and Dr. J. P. D. John, in the order mentioned. 
Among its professors have been William 0, Larrabee, Cyrus 
Nutt, John Clark Eidpath, A. C. Downey, and Samuel K. 
Hoshour ; and among its alumni such men as ex-Governor 
Albert G. Porter, Senators D. W, Vorheea, of Indiana, and 
Newton Booth, of California, Prof. George W. Hoss, Rev. 
Charles N. Sims, and Dr, John C. Eidpath ; Hon. T. B, 
Redding, the microscopist, and Tliomas B. Wootl, the mis- 
sionary. 

De Pauw University is a fair illustration of that con- 
ception of a university which makes it n group of relate^^ 
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schools. In the college of liberal arts the cuiriculum repm- 1 
seals the modem impuke toward a guarded elective course^ I 
co-ordinate departments, optional subjects, and generally I 
progressive tone. Its or^niaation includes half a d 
schools, enroUing a thousand students, about one third of I 
whom are in the college of liberal arts. 



! Kext to the Presbyterians, the Baptists in Indiana v 

auiong the earliest to move in the direction of a school for I 
higher education. A beginning was made in 1634 by the- 1 
denization of the " Indiana Baptist Education Society." I 
The proposed school was originally called the "Indiana I 
Baptist Institution," or the " Academy," and was opened in I 
October, 1837, aa the " Indiana Baptist Manual Labor Insti- I 
tute," at Franklin, in Johnson County. As far as appears, 1 
the only phase of industry introduced was in the furnishing ] 
I of a cooper-shop, which was i-un some years— the name of 
the institution being changed in 1845 to Franklin C!oIlege, 
as more suited to the character of the work done. 

In 1842 girls were admitted to the institution, with all its 
privileges. Prof. J. S. Houg-imm says: "Until some other 
college can antedate the academic year of 1842-'43, 1 venture 
to insist that this (Franklin) was the first chartered college 
in Indiana that received both sexes as students."* Two 
years later a regular course of collegiate studies was adopted. 
The school received meager support from the Baptists of the ^^1 
' State, some sought its removal, funds were limited, subscrip- ^^^ 
I tions failed of collection, college appliances were wanting, ^^^ 
j' the faculties were uncertain, and the administration greatly ^^H 
hampered in every way. In thirty years the institution had 
more than half a dozen presidents aud principals, and was 
much of the time without either. There was really no en- 
' dowmcnt, and in 1864 the school was closed by order of the ^^J 
trustees. It 1872 it was again revived under the manage- ^^H 

P • Hiatorj of Franklin Collage, p. B7. ^^^| 
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ment of the Fraaklm College Association, subscriptions 
were taken, the old debts paid, and $50,000 set apart as an 
endowment, which has since been iocreased to about $80,000. 

In its first flfly yeaj« it turned out sixty graduates; but 
in the samo period it is eatimated that its students numbered 
from three thousand to four thousand. For many years its 
instruction included the elementarysubjects; the beginnings 
of physics, chemistry, ajid astronomy ; something of the 
higher mathematics, and the lang^uages. 

The institution rested upon a somewhat different plane 
from that of most other colleges, "The enterprise," says 
Prof, Hougham, "contemplated from the beginning nothing 
less than the elevation of a numerous and well-established 
Christian denomination in our Commonwealth to an entirely 
different plane. Preachers and people alike were to be af- 
fected. Habits of thought and modes of action were to be 
changed. Deep-aeated prejudices were to be removed; and 
a large majority of those for whose special benefi.t this col- 
lege was projected cared little whetlier it lived or died." 

That this part of the work has borne acceptable fruit 
appears in the more liberal support, the vigorous manage- 
ment, the enlarged curriculum, and a wider influence. 



What is now Concordia College, at Fort Wayne, was 
founded by a colony of Saxony Lutherans, in Perry County, 
Hifflouri, in the year 1839. Four years afterward a theolog- 
ical course was added, and in 1849 the institution was moved 
to St. Louis, and became the charge of the Missouri Synod. 
For more than thirty years the institution had a president, 
hut was administered by a "director," not only the officers 
but the professors being the most scholarly men. In 1881 
the college proper was moved to Fort Wayne, Indiana, the 
theological seminary remaining ai; St. Louis. 

The institution has no endowment, expenses being met by 
the Church Synod. Tuition is free to thase preparing for 
the ministry. The attendance is large, having grown fi 
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seventy -eight in 1861 to nearly two hundred and fifty dur- 
ing the last college year. The school is one of a group of | 
schools maintained by the Luth.epans in this country; one 
in Milwaukee, Wis.; one in N«wYork city; and one in 
Concordia, Mo., vriih a branch in St. Louis — all opened in 
recent yeai's.* 



Among the Protestant denominations, the Society of 
Friends was fifth in order in th« provision of superior edu- 
cation in Indiana. 

In 1847, in the midst of the manual-labor movements in | 
education, the society undertook the establishment of a 
dusti-ial boarding- school. Fifteen years before, the general 
question had been discussed, and it was re«^nized that the 
''welfare of the society" required some such provision. 
Even at that early day the membership in the State was 
l&rge for Western settlements, and a system of schools waa ' 
planned to reach every Friend's neighborhood, and do for 
the children ajid the youth what the State, with thirty years 
of legislation, had failed to accomplish. Preparatory schools 
then, or within the next decade, were opened at Spiceland, 
Eloomingdale, Sand Creek Cm Bartholomew County), Blue 
River (in Washington County), Fairmount, Amboy, and 
Westfield ; and soon after at Plainficld, Thorn town, and New 

The Friends' Boarding School, as it v.-as first called, ' 
the creation of the Indiana Yearly Meeting, whose sessi 
were and are held in Richmond. Steps were taken to raise 
money, and the building was begun in 1838. The school 
was located one niile west of Richmond, in Wayne County, 
on a farm of three hundred acres, and was meant by its 
original promoters, though not indorsed by the meeting, to 
combine manual and intellectual pursuits, it was hoped to 
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their mutual profit. The industrial aspect of the enterprise 
was soon lost sight of, although more than one hundred 
acres of farm remain as a source of revenue to the school, 
The first principal of this " boarding school " was Lewis A. 
Estes, recently of Bowdoin College. 

In ISnS the scope of the institution was enlarged; it was 
chartered as a college, and the present name, "Earlham," 
adopted fiNam tlio estate of an English Friend, vrho had 
made a considerable donatiou to its enlargement. Ita first 
graduates wei'e in 18Ij3. Until 1881, though patronized by 
members throughout the State and elsewhere, its manage- 
ment was wholly with the original founders— the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, lu that year the responsibility and the 
control were shared, aa they have been since, by the Western 
Yearly Meeting also, the school becoming thereby the repre- 
sentative of the largest body of Friends in America, and tho 
prmcipal school of the denomination west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

From 1855 it has been co-educational both for sexes and 
races. For the first thirty years of ita history its policy in 
all other respects was that of extreme conservatism. It es- 
chewed the ways of the world, enforced plainness of dress, 
speech, and manners from students; was content with small 
numbers and a narrow field ; had almost no endowment, 
but exacted a quality of teaching and learning, and a practi- 
cal recognition of the regenerations of purity and integrity 
in life, that greatly e.^alt its service among those who best 
know the institution. 

Ten years ago the endowments were increased, the course 
enriched and extended, new departments added, provisions 
made for new buildings, "the appliances for teaching in- 
creased, and an aggressive educational movement begun. 

The present endowment is something more thajj $100,000, 
with $300,000 in permanent improvements and lands. The 
faculty, including associates and assistants, numljers thirty. 
Seven parallel courses of study are offered, as follows: An- 
cient dassica, modern classics, science, Latin and t 
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matliematics, history, and Englisli — reppesenting fourteen 
fairly iudependent though co-ordinate departmenta of study, 
including, hesides the usual odcs, elocution and oratory, Bib- 
lical studies, drawing and paintiug, and music. J 

Besides well-solected though not large librariBs, the col* I 
lege has one of the most complete and bestrarranged cabinets ^ 
in the State. It comprises twenty mounted skeletons, includ- 
ing one specimen each of the elephant, lion, horse, eagle, and 
python ; more than two hundred stutled specimens of birds 
and animals ; more than a thousand specimens of shells and ^ 
corals ; two thousand specimens of palceontology and a 
ology (exclusive of a valuable collection of arrow-heads) ; fl 
working herbarium, a collection of twelve hundred coinB^^ 
besides a hody of systematically^ collected and arranged arti- 
cles gathered from missionary fields, and representative of 
the industries, implements, culture, and religions of various 
pagan peoples. 

The college has had three presidents — Hon. Barnabas C. 
Hobhs, who i-esigned the position in 1868 to become State 
Superintendent; Prof. Joseph Moore, who is still connected 
with the institution, and who is to be chiefly credited with 
the collection and arrangement of the admirable cabinet; 
and the present president, Joseph John Mills. Among its 
alumni and students may be found an honorable record both 
among men and women. Of ils two hundred and nineteen 
graduates, one hundred and thirteen, or more than half, are 
fairly classed as teachers.* 



As early as 18i7 the need of an institution for higbetj 
leammg among the Chrtatian churches of the State was felt|fl 
and six years later its establishment agreed upon. In I& " 
it was located at Indianapolis as the Northwestern Chi 

* For a number of interosting facta poncerniiiK Earllinm CoIUkb, and 
partiPDlarlj its early lustorf, und of BlootniDgdalo AcBdem}', the authDr is 
iiidebl«d to a monograph, Earllinm College, by Hr. E. D, Allen, of Fort- 
rtllo, Ind. „ 
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i tian UiuTersity. It was meant to he emphatically Christian, 
I and he made equally open to both aesis. About $100,000 
liad been subscribed, a board of directors elected by the hold- 
eta of stock, and the institution opened for college classes in 
November, 18S5, In 1873 the institution -was removed to 
Irviugton, a suburb of Indianapolis, and in 1877 the name 
tshanged to "Butler University." 

Its pi-esent organizatioa includes two regular courses of 
study, comprising, besides the Preparatory School, four co- 
ordinate collegiate departments, viz.: (1) Philosophy and 
Civics; (2) Languages; (3) The Sciences; and (4) Arts. The 
study of the Bible is required of all students through the 
ffreshman and Sophomore years. Electives first appear in 
the Junior year. Women are admitted to all the classes of 
the University, subject to the same conditions and eujoying 
the same educational privileges as men. With the class of 
1890 the institution had scut out three hundred and 
graduates. 



edri I 



About 1350 the Merom Bluff Academy was founded at 
Merom, in Sullivan County. In 1858, at a convention of 
"Christians" in Peru, a new institution of eollegiat« rank 
was projected, finally located at Merom, and opened in 1860, 
absorbing the academy mentioned, and using to advantage 
its former patronage. The school is managed by a board of 
sixteen trustees, is liberally Christian, and patronised by stu- 
dents of various denominations, though chiefly by ita own 
membership. It has a nominal endowment of about $100,000. 
Eev. N. Summerbell was ita first president. 

Its organization comprises, besides the elementary and 
preparatory schools, a normal course, classical and scientific 
collegiate courses, a three years' theological course, and a 
graduate course in instrumental and vocal music. "A spe- 
cial feature of the curriculum lies in the fact that the Bible 
(in English, Greek, Hebrew, and latin) is introduced as a 
text-book of daily work in the class-room, subject to r 
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tions requiring as thoroug^h application, esamiiiations, eta 
as any branch of mathematics, science, language, ■ 
tory," 

Hectives— a few — are allowed in the Junior and Senior 1 
years, and the usual degrees conferi'ed. 



This institution was organized January 10, 1854, 
Moore's Hill Collegiate Institute, under an independent" 
board of trustees. A year and a half later the institution 
was adopted by tlie Southeastern Indiana Conference, and 
soon after the present name taken. It nuaintains a Prepar- 
atory Department, a Normal School, a Commercial Depart- 
ment, a Department of Music, an Art Department, and the 
College of Liberal Arts. Limited options are allowed 
course, from the close of the Sophomore year. 'Much em- 
phasis is put upon the recently organized Normal School, 
and with great promise. About one fourth of the en, 
iE credited to the college claasea. 



HartBville College had its origin in the public school of 
District No. 7, Haw Creek Township, Bartholomew County, 
established by a vote of the householdera, April, 1847. Two 
years later buildings and priTilegea were transfen-ed to the 
Indiana Conference of the United Bi-ethren in Christ, by 
whom a charter was obtained for the " Hartsyille Academy " 
— an institution with power " to grant all such degrees in 
the sciences and arts as are customary in other such colleges, 
universities, or academies of the United States." 

Prof. James McD. Miller was first president, the Bch( 
opening May, 1860. Subsequently other conferences of tl 
same denomination, both in Ohio and Michigan, joined ii 
supporting the institution. Thirteen conferences now, in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. Illinois, and Ontario, co-operate 
in its man(^;ement. Almost immediately after the organi* 
1 the school was rechartered "Hartsville University,'" 
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which title it held until 1883, when it became in name, 
since 18C5 it had been in fact, " Hartsville College. 

The school has been co-educHtional from the beginning, 
and for twenty-five years fairly collegiate in rank. At pres- 
ent it maintains (1) a Preparatory School, (2) a course in 
pedagogy, (3) a commercial course, (4) a course in music, 
and (5) two college courses— one in arts, leading to the de- 
gree of A. B., and one in science, followed by the degree 
of B. 3. 

The University of Notre Dame is the leading Catholic 
superior institution in Indiana. It was founded by the Very 
Rev, Edward Sorin in 1843, It was organized under the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, of which the founder was 
Superior-General. It ia located about a mile north of South 
Bend, Ind,, in the midst of a large and beautifully kept fann 
of sii hundred acrea. It was chartered by the General 
Assembly of Indiana in 1844. Five of its buildings were 
burned iu 1877, but immediately rebuilt even more magnifi- 
cently than before. These include the main building, in 
which are the Lemonnier X<ibrary of thirty thousand vol- 
umes, and a valuable collection of pamphlets; museums of 
science; art collections, including the famous Bishops' Gal- 
lery; and the Armory, consisting of one hundred and fifty 
eland of arms received from the State; the Music Hall, the 
Institute of Technology, the Gymnasium, an Infirmary, a 
Church, and dormitories sufficient to accommodate one thou- 
sand students. Although emphatically a Catholic institu- 
tion, children of all denominations are admitted to its several 
courses. Indeed, it is well patronized by others than Catho- 
lics. 

Its orgauimtion includes (1) the classical course, (2) the 
scientific course, (3) the English course, (4) a civil engi- 
neering course, (5) a mechanical engineering course, (6J a 
modern language courses-each covering four years ; (7) a 
course in law of three years; and (8) a commercial cooree 
and (0) a medical course, each two years. Besides, then 
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preparatory course of three years, and post-graduate 
in most departments, especially in philosophy, history, law, 
and physical science. The work in each course is definitely 
prescribed, hut elective subjects are offered which may be 
taken by any student, " provided he cau do so consistently 
with hia regular studies." These are " extras," and are not 
granted aa substitutes. 

The courses in engineering comprise (1) theoretical engi- 
neering, (2) mechanical drawing, and (3) practical mechan- 
ics, including wt>od-working, the foundry, blacksrai thing, 
and the machine-shops. These require from nine to twelve 
houi-s a week in the laboratoi-j and workshop throughout 
the course. 

The school curolla from sis hundred to seven hundred 
students, classed aa seniors, comprising those over seventeen 
years of age; juniors, from thirteen to seventeen years; and 
minims, those under thirteen years. Recent catalogues show 
twenty professors, fourteen assistant professors, four prepara- 
tory teachers, and seven special instructors. The present 
president is the Rev. Thomas E. Walah, C. S. C. 

As in all Catholic schools, and particularly superior in- 
stitutions, much attention has always been given to the cul- 
tivation of literary and oratorical power, and the practice of 
athletics. This is true in an unusual degree of Notre Dame. 
Of almost a dozen societies maintained at Notre Dame, three 
are recorded aa religious — one, tlie " Arcliconfratemity of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary," founded in 1843. It is open 
to juniors and seniors, and has for its object " to pray for 
the conversion of sinners, and persona in error." Among 
the more purely literary organizations may be mentioned 
as typical the "Philodemic Society " (1851), and "The Thes- 
pian Association " (1861), for the cultivation of " oratory, elo* 
cution, and the dramatic art." Besides these, and the like 
societies supported by the Law School, the institution has an 
admirably equipped gymnasium and a half-dozen atbletio 
clubs, including foot aud base ball, a boat club, the Hoynea 

' it Guards, and the 3orin Cadets. 
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As is true of all Catholic institutions, again, Notre Dame 
is without endowment (except as the farm may be so con- 
sidered), and is maintained solely by feea. These vary from 
$250 a year in the Miaim Department to $300 in the col- 
lege proper, including, besides tuition, board, rooms, and 
laundry. 

Among the alunini of Notre Dame are men eminent in 
every important interest — archbishops and bishops; Chief- 
Justice O'Brien; J. B. Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan; 
Ballard Smith, of the New York World, etc 



The only other Catholic collegiate institution in Indifina 
is situated at St. Meinrad, in the northeast comer of Spencer 
County. It was founded and has been conducted by the 
Benedictines. It was opened in 1857 as St. Meinrad's Col- 
lege, but reorganized January, 1890, and rechartered as St 
Ueinrad's Abbey. Only Catholics are admitted, and the in- 
stitution seeks " to impart a solid classical and scientific edu- 
cation, based on strictly Catholic principles." 

The organization comprises a preparatory course, the tra- 
ditional classical course, the Seminary (theological), and the 
Sclioiasticate (introduction to the Benedictine 0«ler). It 
differs from Notre Dame in being narrowly classical and 
humanistic, and in the emphasis put upon the theological 
studies. It has no shops, and teaches science but sparingly. 
The traditional standards of culture are zealously conserved. 
Its aim to give the severer discipline of the humanities is 
rigidly adhered to. Few schools can show a more honorable 
record. The old-time courses are preserved, and the earliest 
methods; hut the training is specific and unquestioned — a 
scholarship of the classical type, 



As if to relieve the extreme severity of thii? humanistic 
discipline, and in a way provide an education of a more 
practical sort for general patronage, there was founded t 
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the same order in 1869, and managed since hj the St Mein- J 
rad'B Abbey, Jasper College, at Jasper, in Dubois County, 

managed in conjunction with ttie college at St. Meinrad, 
and is " empowered to grant and confer the usual academio 
degrees." Unlike St. Meinrad's, "tbe college is open to all, 
irrespective of religious persuasion, yet all are required, for 
the sake of uniformity and discipline, to attend the religious 
services of the house." 

The course covers five years, admission to which requires . 
that the boy (about twelve years of age) shall "know how | 
to read, write, and spell creditably " ; and in arithmetic, '' be 
familiar with tbe four operations with whole numbers." It 
includes of German, and Christian Doctrine, four years each; 
Latin, Greek, and French, two years each ; and some sort of 
text-book science throughout one year. The completion of 
the commercial course (three years) entitles one to the de- 
gree of Master of Accounts, and the scientific course to that 
of B, A. The degree of M, A. may be taken after three 
years of additional study in one of the professions, or in an 
advanced course in the liberal arts.* 



It has been suggested that with bo many di^ree-giving in- 
stitutions in Indiana the patron&ge has been unduly divided, 
and perhaps the standards lowered and learning diluted ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that the large number of col- 
leges is alone or chiefly responsible for the defect. 

In itself considered, the multiplication of institutions for 
higher and liberal, classical, scientific, literary, and philo 
BOpbical learning is a great and unquestioned blessing. It 
is a part of the spiiit of the age, and in consonance with at 
least the recent pohcy of our own Conmion wealth, to make 
easily available to every child the freest use of the best 
of the largest and most generous culture. May the time 
soon come when every county in Indiana will feel the need 
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of a localized institution, gi ving a fuller culture than do out 
present high schools. 

The colleges are needed, and more schools are needed, 
where college training may be had, and had at minimum 
expense; but there is also needed a public Bentiment that 
ehall sustain them liberally and for their public service, 
without a thought of the degrees they may confer— those 
loaves and fisties of academic fame ; not because they serve 
to perpetuate exclusive institutions, but siroply as a means 
toward fitting for larger and more efficient living and higher 
studies. All honor to the work of the little colleges 1 From 
them, found in both the East and West, came the men who, 
fifty years ago, gave ua our professors, our school legislation, 
our educational system, our Normal School, college endow- 
ments, and that which is better still — an educated puhhc sen- 
timent favorable to schools and learning, 

Ko factor ia more helpful, also, in the improvement of 
the lower schools than ab-ondaut opportunities for higher 
learning. With a right pubhc sentiment, those furnish the 
connecting link between th.e secondary schools and the real 
universities and profession^ seminaries. Indeed, it is the 
college— content to be a college, to do a college's duty, and 
to receive a college's reward — that alone mates the university 
of any founding possible. We have not too many schools 
in Indiana of any grade, where real work is done; the dan- 
ger comes with the attempt to do college work with high- 
school facilities, and the distribution of university honors. 

S. Denominational Academies. 

Few of the churches, as has been elsewhere mentioned, 
maintain separate secondajy schools, or any schools below 
collegiate grade; and yet the number of pupils enrolled in 
such institutions as are reported is more than twenty thou- 
sand. Two thirds of them, perhaps, are under elementary 
instruction. 

Among the denominations so supporting independent 
academies are the Friends, with a dozen schools of mixed 
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grades (most of which are mentioned elsewhere), and enroll- 
ing a thousand pupils. The Methodists and Presbyterians 
have really no such schools apart from their colleges; though 
the Westminster School, in Fort Wayne, and Coates Col- 
lege, in TeiTe Haute, have Presbyterian connections; and 
the late Fort Wayne School (now Taylor Universitj-), and 
De Pauw College, New AJbanj (now co-educatioual and 
partially endowed), have had Itethodist support and recog- 
nition. The Hoanoke Classical Seminary is controlled by 
the United Brethren Church, and the OaMand City College 
by the General Baptists. The various branches of the Lu- 
therans maintain more than eighty schools throughout Iho 
Stal«, and report about five thonsand pupils, a large major- 
ity of whom belong to the elementary classes in parochial 
schools. All other Pi'otestant denominations together report 
about four thoiisand pupils. 

The attendance upon Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools is about thirty thousand. Of these, thirty-five hun- 
dred are in a score or more of schools that may fairly be 
called secondary. Some of these are among the pioneer 
educational institutions of the State, '"St. Mary's of the 
Woods," in Vigo County, being founded in 1840, and *' St 
Mary's Academy," at Notre Dame, in 1845. St. Mary's 
Academy, in Indianapolis, accommodates from four htmdred 
to five hundred pupils, and a hali-dozen other schools almost 
as many each. 

It may fairly bo estimated that the total school enroll- 
ment, both elementary and secondary, of the institutions , 
under the direct control of the churches of the State ia 
leas than forty thousand ; of these, six thousand perhaps be- I 
long to the schools of academic rank, two thirds of the total ' 
number being under Roman Catholic influence. If to th 
numbers there he added the enrollment in private and r 
mal schools, the State has, exclusive of occasional subscrip- I 
tioQ classes taught in public school-hoiLses, not less than fifty | 
thousand pupils outside the public schools and colleges. 
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Off all the institutione in Indiana established by piirate 
enterprise or beneflceoce, few have any endomnent. The 
money given by individuals in aid of learning is no incon- 
siderable amount, but the bene&ciaries have usualJy been 
either prospective or established denominational schools. A 
. dozen higher schools in the State have received nearly three 
and a half milliona of endowment, besides lands and build- 
ings, more tlian five sixths of which Lave gone to denomi- 
national institutions. 

Numerous attempts have been made, as may be gathered 
from the earlier pages of this sketch, to found and endow 
high-grade private or incorporated institutions ; but Uiey 
have generally failed. Of this class, either failing at once, 
or being soon abandoned, were La Porte University, the 
Western Literary and. Scientific College, Clark Uuiveridty, 
the Richmond University, etc. 

The most conspicuous instance of a successful endowed 
institution of this class is the Technological School at Terro 
Haute, and is a recent establishment. 

J. Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
The Boso Polytechnic Institute was founded in 1874, 
through the beneficence of Chauney Rose, of Terre Haute, 
and is, with the exception of Purdue University, the only 
high-grade technical or industrial school in the State. 

Instruction in this Terre Haute School of Industrial Sci- 
ence (as it was first called) was " to bo based upon the prac- 
tical mathematics, and the application of the physical sci- 
ences to the various arts and manufactures, together with 
other branches of active business; and was to include such 
training as would furnisli the pupils with useful and practi- 
cal knowledge of some art or occupation, and enable them 
n competent livings," 
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Mr. Eose was a pioneer, settling in Terre Haute in 1818, 

man of little book-learning, but well informed, he -was 
public-spirited, of sound judgment, shrewd in business, and 
a friend to every legitimate means of public improvement. 
At various times be made liberal contributions to Wabash 
College, to local aid societies, hospitals, and orphajis' homes; 
and to tbe Newsboys' Home and other charitable institu- 
tions in New York city. He was chiefly instmmental in 
securing (wbat be did not himself furnish of) the money 
with which to build and equip what is now the Terro Hauto 
and Indianapolis Railroad, the line from Evannville to Craw- 
fordsviiie, and that from Terre Haute to Danville, 111., from 
which ventures and investments he amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

Interested in education gene»^y, he was particularly 
solicitous that young men of real ability and enterprise 
should have opportunities, as he had not, to fit for the spherea 
of practical life. He would "blend the industrial sciences 
witii the branches of knowledge usually taught in the scLooU 
and colleges, so that the pupils should not only become 
scholars in the ordinary sense, but should be enabled to fol- 
low the various mechanical, professional, and industrial pur- 
suits with intelligence and skill." To this end was the insti- 
tution founded. 

The total gifts from Mr. Eose of lands, buildings, and 
equipments prior to his death, which occurred in August, 1877, 
amounted to {345,615. Two years before, by order of the 
Board of Trustees, the name of the Institution was changed 
to that which it now bears. By will, tbe institute was made 
his reaiduaiy legatee, making the total benefaction not leas 
than half a million dollars. 

Under the conditions of the gift, the principal could not 
be expended ; and it was not until 1883 that the school was 
ready to open. Dr. Charles 0. Thompson had been chosen 
president. He had been for fifteen years at the head of the 
Worcester Free Institute, in Massachusetts, and brought to 
hia new field a lai^ Kcbolarsbip, an individual fitness, and 
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professional insight tliat greatly digniliGd the now enter- 
prise. His short service of two years (he died in 1S85) had 
honored Lndiaaa, improved the educational thought, and 
made the currents of culture flow more smoothly, as his 
death deprived the State af one of its most distinguished 
teachers. He was succeeded by Dr, T, C. MendenhaU, of 
Ohio State Univei-sity, who was no less distinguished, and 
who equally honored the institution and the course of edu- 
cation, and who left the State in 1890, after five years, to 
accept a Federal appointment as Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey. The present president is Dr, 
H. T. Eddy, recently of the University of CincinnatL 

The organization of tlie institution comprises three 
courses: (1) Mechanical Engineering (including Electrical 
Engineering); (2) Civil Engineering; (3) Chemistry. Each 
course covers a period of four years, including, besides reci- 
tations and lectui-es, laboratory work and shop practice. 
Elaborate courses are offered in drawing, and four years in 
language, including English, German, and French. "All 
members of the Freshman class practice in the workshop 
until the begLnning of the third tenn, when the election of 
courses is made. During the third term, those who elect 
civil engineering spend eight hours per week in the machine- 
shop, and the remaining part of the practice time in cavil 
engineering. Those who elect cheniiBtry spend all the re- 
maining time in the chemical laboratory." 

The engineering laboratory is supplied with the best 
known foi-ms of apparatus, comprising two engines, numer- 
ous dynamometers, testing machines, standard bars, halaiicesi, 
electric chronographs, ete. The polytechnic shops have ac- 
commodations for a hundred boys, with the most perfect 
machinery equipment. Th« apparatus for the study of elec- 
trical engineering b very complete. 

Fop admission to the school, candidates must be sixteen 
years old. and show a fair proficiency in all the common 
branches; algebra lo quadratic equations, and plane geom- 
etry. The institution enrolls about one hundred and S 
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and since 1885 (the first class) has graduated forty-six. Of 
these, ten are electricians, or are in the employ of electiical 
companies; eight are engaged in some form of manufactur- 
ing ; six are in trade ; eight are connected with the railroads, 
either as engineers or in clerical or official capacity; thi-ee 
are mechanics, and three civil engineers; and one each en- 
gaged in mining, architecture, and instruction in engineer- 
ing. Two are lawyers, and two are pursuing advanced 
courses in technology. 

The aim of the school is simple, offeiing to young men 
"a good education based on the niatheniatica, living lan- 
guages, physical sciences, and drawing, together with a prac- 
tical training in and a familiarity with some form of ap 
plied science," Neither Greek nor Latin is taught. The 
results have been very satisfactory. 

2. Vincennes University. 

One other institution should, perhaps, be considered as 
belonging to this class of schools. This ia the Vincennea 
University. While not denominational or private, it is not 
a public school, as that term is understood in Indiana by the 
present generation. As has been nol«d elsewhere, it was 
founded by the Slate, upon a grant of the congressional 
township for seminary purposes, during its territorial period ; 
is managed by a self-perpetuating board; and, except for a 
part of tbe time from 1822 to 1840. it has had existence as a 
school for more than eighty years. 

By act of the Legislatui-e in 1833 the Gibson County lands, 
theretofore held for the Vincennes school, were ordered sold 
for the benefit of the recently established State Seminary at 
Bloominglon. From the sale the latter institution realized 
about f35,000. which, with interest, was returned to the 
former by a decision of the Supreme Court in 1854, The 
total endowment from this source, aggregating $40,000, was 
somewhat increased in 1873 by a grant of certain unsold 
public lands in Knox County, the total fund yielding an 

Lual revenue of about $4,000, 
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The course includes, besides the usual academic subjects, 
instrumentJil and vocal music, voice and physical culture 
elocution and art; and fits for the junior work in the regular 
university course. Its preaant faculty numbers twelve, with 
EInoch A. Bryan as President. 

3. Independent Normal Schools. 

Within twenty years in Indiana have grown up schoc 
of unique character, styled by their promoters and discipM 
" Independent Normals," somewhat after the type of t 
"National Normal School" at Liebanon, Ohio, under then 
agement of the Holbrooks. They are institutiona greatly 
unlike most other schools in organization and aim, and in 
their aggressiveness belong to the last decade. Many, but 
not all of them, claim collegiate standing, confer degrees, 
include preparatory or secondary, special, imiversity, and 
professional schools under one control, and enroD htindreds 
of students. They are all private (independent), and while 
occasionally receiving aid from the localities, are sustained 
by the fees of students. 

Their courses, while differing greatly in details, a 
uniform in their general features. All of them, so 
known, maintain classes in the common or le^l branchc 
doing elementary work such as may be found in any upp( 
grade school ; secondary classes, such as belong to the a 
age high school; business coiirses, including book-keepin 
phonography, sometimes type-writing, and brief c 
surveying. Some of them offer also special training in 
music, fine art, drawing, elocution, and oratory. Besides 
these, most schools offer classical and scientific collegiate 
courses, special instruction in surveying and business, and 
sometimes in engineering. Bidgeville announces eleven 
courses; Eushville, eight; Danville, eight; and Valparaisa 
eleven, including law and medicine. Both the courses and 
the schools show varyijig degrees of eJRciency. , 

While unlike in certain respects, the general plan is thA 
same among all. The complete " course " covers about f 
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years. The first year appears as either the " preparatory " ^^H 
or "teachers'" course, accoi-ding to the purpose of the stu- ^^^| 
ilont. the latter differinff from tliH former in no essential rft. ^^^ 



dent, the latter diffeiiog from the former in no essential re- 
spect except that it is made to include one to three terms of 
" professional " work. The subjects are those of the common 
school, with sometimes algebra and something of elementary 
science added. The second and third years constitute the 
''scientific course," and are given to secondary work, includ- 
ing more of mathematics and science, and a little extra time 
devoted to EiiglLih and history. The "classical" course 
comprises the work of the fourth year, and includes, besides 
an extension of the Latin, the beginning of Greek and the 
reading of Xenophou, Homer, jE.SGliyhis, and the Greek 
Testament. 

The character of the schools, or their aim, as fixed by 
their founders, varies. They are now " Teachers' Schools " 
or "Business Schools," "Colleges," or "Universities"; eorae-. 
times only "High Schools," One manual points out the' 
aim of the institution " to make a higher education prasible 
to the masses." Another says: " The school does not aim to 
occupy the sphere of the literary colleges, but offers a prac- 
tical course of study to young and old, fitting them for teach- 
ing, for busineaa, for the study of law, medicine, or theology, 
OP for good work in any other vocation." Still a third ad- 
vertises "not only all the advantages of the best normal 
schools, but opportunities of accomplishing the same work 
as is done at the beat colleges," in from one half to three 
fourths of the usual time. While moat of them are purely 
academic institutions, a few add professional instruction— ia 
law and medicine— and generally something of teaching. 
The subjects, also, included in any course vary with the maker 
of the course. There is no considerable uniformity either of 
subject matter or sequence. Every school is " independent " 
—a law unto itself. Within the same school, indeed, every 
department is almost equally independent. One institution, 
for example, announces that "the classical course can be 
pleted in a hundred weeks " ; the teachers' course in 
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twenty or thirty. This only assumes proficiency in the ele- 
mentary subjects as a preparation. 

Notwithstanding all of which, however, there appear cer- 
tain features more or less common to all of the schools. 

1. Among these marks may be nolcd the conlinuatice of 
instruction throughout the year ; making the advantages of 
the school available to a greater number, and especially to 
teachers and others employed for a, portion of the year. 

2. The terms are made short (but eight to ten weeks), 
and classes in all the elementary, and certain higher branches, 
much in demand, ai-e organized each term, or at various 
times in the year— adjusting the work to students of unequal 
attainment. 

3. In this way the length of a full course may be reduced 
to three years, and the subjects be all gone over. 

4. Again, in theory at least, an emphasis is put upon the 
so^^ed practical subjects, the arts and applied sciences. 
What students intend to do after leaving school shall deter- 
mine their work in school. 

5. The selection of this work is left to the preference of 
the learner. From the time when the elementary subjects 
are finished, large, almost unrestricted, options are accorded 
to all students. 

6. This large individual freedom in the choice of subjects 
is perhaps but part of a more fundamental trait of these 
schools, which eschew aU prescription Emd restraint in raat- 
tera of deportment as well as instruction. GSoyeroniont is 
reduced to a minimum. Regulations are few. Adaptation 
to the conventionalities is individual and from choice, or not 
at all. 

7. Finally, in a reduction of expenses, another claim is 
made to distinction by these schools— the total expenses for 
a year of fifty weeks varying from $100 to $175 per student 

The following list is meant to be complete of the institu- 
tions of this class now in operation. A half dozen of them 
only, perhaps, have an established reputation ; the few are 
widely known : 
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Table of " Independent Norniod SehaoUJ'* 



1. Korthem Indiana Normal «. . 

2. Central Indiana Normal tichool 

8. Central Normal College and Com. Institute, 

4. Indiana Normal College 

5. Southern Indiana Nomial College 

6. Borden Institute. : 



7. Tri-State Normal College 

8. Southern Indiana Normal College 

9. Marion Normal College 

10. Academic and Mnsicsu Institute 

11. Bidgeville College and Indiana Normal School. . 



12. Normal and Classical Institute 

18. Indiana Normal University 

14. Normal School and Business Institute. 
16. Hope Normal School 



Valparaiso. . 

Ladoffa. 

Danville. 

Covimrton. 

Mitchell. 

Borden (New 

Providence). 

Angola. 

Princeton. 

Marion. 

Rushville. 

Bidgeville. 

Muncic. 
Evans ville. 
Columbus. 
Hope. 
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No single agency has done more, perhaps, toward build- 
ing up our schools than the public, more or less professional, 
voluntary and free conference of friends of education upon 
improving the system. These gatherings of teachers and 
pubhc-spirited citizens began early in tiie State's history, 
and their all-sided, frank, and sometimes acrimonious dis- 
cussion of the ways and means in school organization and 
administration was chiefly responsible for the system worked 
out. 

These societies or conventions were of two kinds: those 
having for their purpose the creation of a public sentiment 
favorable to an aggressive educational movement, which 
were general and grew out of the exigencies of the time, 
and the more purely professional ones, more or less exclu- 
sive, and looking first to the improvement of the teaching 

body. The former were participated in and drew their in- 
29 
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spiration from this same class, but were re-enforced by an 
active interest from the clergymeu, the lawyers, the trades- 
men, and the farming class as well, by whose Inflaence 
Hcbools, not a few, were founded, and laws enacted. 

1. General Aesociatione. 

As early as 1836, before there was a semblance of a achOt 
system in the State, such a convention we»s held iu Indian- 
apolis during the session of the Legislature. Cioveruor 
Noble presided. President Andrew Wylie, ol Bloomington, 
delivered the principal adclress ; James G, May, another. 
E. W. Thompson, Moses H. Wilder, and others were pres- 
ent. It was a notable gathering. 

Ei;^ht years after, there was formed in the East the Na- 
tional Board of Popular Education, with Governor Slade, of 
Vermont, as Pi-esident, and having a Western agency at 
Cincinnati managed by Misa Cutherino E, Bcccher. The 
organization collected companies of teachers semi-annually 
at Hartford, Conn., carried them through a six weeks' or 
two months' special training (a sort of normal school), and 
brought them by their agents to places already provided in 
the Northwest, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Within four years 
a hundred had been thus sent out, nearly one ^iwlf of whom 
found positions in Indiana, 

Pi-eaident Slade visited Indianapolis in 18i5, a meeting 
was held, an organization effected, and a committee— -con- 
sisting of Hon. Isaac Blackford, James Blake, James P. 
Cobiira. Calvin Fleteher, and others — app9inted to ascert^n 
the extent of the demand for teachers in Indiana and co- 
operate with the general organization. Altogether, it is 
estimated that more than one hundred teachers were so 
furnished to Indiana. It was an early form of the modem 
teachers' bureau, under conditions that made it greatly 
needed. The Western Baptist Educational Association, 
operating about the same period, though originating in the 
East, sought "to promote schools and education generally 
in the Yallcy of the Mississippi," and distributod edu4!»- 
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tional documents and placed teachers in both Indiana and 
Illinois. 

In May (26-28), 1847, a State Common School Conven- 
tion was held at Indianapolis, similar to that eleven years 
before. It met to consider the needs of legislation, and was 
a working body. There were Henry Ward Beecher, J. P. 
Cobnm, Ovid Butler, O. H. Smith, Rev. E. R. Ames, and 
others. Hon. Isaac Blackford, present again, was the pre- 
siding officer. A committee of seven was api>ointed, of 
which Eev. E. B. Ames was chairman, to prepare for distri- 
bution an address, and to lay it before the Governor and the 
next Legislature. The session lasted three days, and ad- 
journed to meet December 8th of the same year. 

A correspondent of a Chicago paper, who was present at 
the meeting, said in his report : ** It was certainly one of 
the most extensive voluntary assemblies, expressly identified 
with the important interest of popular education, which I 
have ever attended East or West. The cream of the intelli- 
gence and virtue of Indiana was there collected; governors, 
judges, congressmen, lawyers, presidents and professors of 
colleges, teachers of seminaries and common schools, minis- 
ters of various denominations, and other patrons deeply in- 
terested in the subject of public instruction, were convened 
and inspired by a common impulse." Its spirit and purpose 
were everywhere commended. 

At this meeting the report of the committee was heard, 
which included, besides a statistical and critical and elabo- 
rate address, a bill ready framed, which it was proposed to 
submit to the Legislature. The session was held in the 
House of Representatives, and there were present, besides 
prominent educators from the central counties, members of 
both Houses of the Legislature. After much discussion a 
bill was finally agi'eed upon, which, being presented to the 
Legislature, though not passed, led to the submission of the 
question of free schools to the people at the polls in August 
of the year following (1848). What most concerns us in 
this connection is that at this meeting was formed a State 
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Educatioiial Society, having; the same purpose, but a perma- 
nent organiKatioD. In May following was held the first 
meeting under the new conti-ol, the third of this series of 
State conventions. It had the added sanction of a joint reso- 
lution of the General Assembly recommending such con- 
ference. 

Whether tlie people of tlie State were favomblc to a sys- 
tem of free schools was to be determined at the polls in Au- 
gust ; and the educational convention appointed a committee 
of five— consisting of the Sev. T. C, Holloway, James H. 
Henry, Esq,, Hon. Jeremiah Sullivan, Charles Test, and J, 
L. Jemegan— to prepare an address to the voters of the Stale. 
This trust was admirably executed by the committee, the 
newspapers generally published the appeal, and Judge Kin- 
ney was appointed and employed by the society as a special 
agent "'to travel through tlie State, dehver addresses, and 
endeavor to awaken an interest in behalf of free common 
Bchools." Upon the assumption that if the cause were prop- 
erly understood fi"ee schools had nothing to fear, it was rec- 
ommended to friends of education that meetings be held in 
every town and neighborhood in the State previous to the 
August election. Many such meetings were held, and it is 
safe to say that never was the State more thoroughly can- 
vassed for educational purposes under equally unfavorable 
conditions; notwithstanding which a majority of the coun- 
ties were not reaehed at all. 

No record ha,s been found of fm-llier meetings of tliia or 
any similar body. The August vote had been sixteen thou- 
sand in favor of free schools, and the campaign became local, 
through counties or by districts, though more professional, 
and finally took form in the State Association in 1854. 

S. Teachers' Organizations. 
As early aa 1838 it is found that in certain counties teach- 
ers were already accustomed to occasional meetings for the 
purpose of self- improvement and the public discussion of 
vital questions in life and culture. Tho Governor's mec 
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of that year makes mentioa of some aucih, and particularly 
commends those in Wayne County ae " gotten up in the 
right way, breathing thu right spirit, and showing that they 
(teachers) entertain a jast and hecoming sense of the dignity 
and importance of their profession." Thia last is known to 
have been continued for ten years, and perhaps longer. In 
1840 the Common School Advocate speaks of it as "the 
only educational society in the State." 

Three years aft*r, in October, 1849, there was held at 
Mishawaka, under the direction of Prof. Sweet, of New York, 
the first of a series of meetings that in the spring of 1831 
were brought undera permanent organization, as the " North- 
em Indiana Teachers' Institute." Two such institutes were 
held in La Porte in 1850, and, in the three years followmg, 
similar ones in a dozen cities in northern Indiana and along 
the Wabash. The sessions continued two weeks, and baxi 
the leadership of such men as Silas T. Bowen, Albert D. 
Wright, Eufus Patch, and Benjamin F. Taylor. In 18S3, 
teachers from southern Michigan joined in the movement. 
The original organization undertook the publication of a 
paper, but it seems not to have beon successful, It also rec- 
ommended and was instrumental in introducing into the 
schools of adjacent cities and towns a selected list of school- 
tests. It was said, indeed, in 1853, that " the principal schools 
in more than one third of the counties of the State had 
adopted them," 

In southern Indiana, also, teachers developed a kindred 
interest in their profession. A meeting was held at Sbelby- 
viUe, in the early part of 1854, at which were present, among 
others, Prof. George A. Chase, so long and favorably known 
in southern Indiana and in Louisville; A. J. Vawter, E. P. 
Cole, Cliarlea Barnes, Rev. E. Kent, and Pi-of. Caleb Mills. 
A few months later a second meeting was held at Salem. 
At both places resolutions were passed expressive of the need, 
and recommending the organization of, a State association. 

A preliminary meethig was held at which were present 
Prof, Mills, Prof. Cole, and others, at Indianapolis, in No- . 
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vember, 1854, and a circular to teachers prepared, including 
a progranime of exercises, and calling a nieoUng- for Decem- 
ber 25, 185i The invitation when sent out had nineteen 
signatures, promised reduced rates on the railroads, free en- 
tertainment, and announcetl distinguished educators fi-om 
abroad. The meeting was held, practically as announced; 
JElev. William M. Daily presided. There were one hundred 
and seventy-two members, representing thirty-three coun- 
ties, chiefly in central and southern Indiana, and a half-dozen 
names on the programme, any one of which would have 
dignified the entire meeting'. Besides Prof. Brainerd, who 
pleaded for a recognition of drawing, and Dr. Lord, who ex- 
pounded the doctrine of graded schools, there were Dr. 
Breckenridge (the author of the common-school system of 
Eentucty), Hou. E. D. Mansfield, of Ohio, and Horace Hann 
— lawyer, legislator, and teacher. The organization baa coo- 
tinned without interruption since, holding two sessiona 
each of the four years from 1856 to 1659 inclusive, and 
nual sessions subsequently. 

From the first it took, as it long held, the leadership 
educational discussion and all progressive movements. It 
was a sort of rallying point for the best thought of all claasea 
througliout the State. " All the advanced movements," says 
Prof. Hoss,* " were here discussed and encouraged, and in 
raauy cases directed by the association, not a few originating 
with it. Institutes, the normal school, tbe .iournal, the re- 
form school, colored schools; superintendency in county, 
city, and State; taxation, school architecture, and the like, 
including almost all possible phases of professional work. 
all here received attention — some their chief impulse." To 
these might be added, as occurring in more recent years, the 
creation of the Teachers' and Young Peoples' Heading Cir- 
cles of the State. Of both ttese the association has general 
direction, through the annual appointment of directors 
their management. 

• SclioolB Df Indians, p. 119. 
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At various times in its Listory the general association 
-ganized special sections among its inemberB. Such, 
have beea the college section, now become an independent 
body; the high-school section, ■whoso conferences with col- 
lege men in twenty years have done so much to integrate 1 
the system, and relate the work of the secondary and col- 
legiate schools; and moi-e recently the country and village I 
school section, having in view the common interests of ele- fl 
mentary teachers outside of cities. 

S. Sectional Associations. 

Among general associations, further, there are in Indiana, 
in addition to the State organization, four others that repre- 
sent sections of the State, and have a well-established record 
of service. In point of time the first of these is the Southern 
Indiana Teachers' Association, 'which held its first meeting 
about 1876. Its sessions, for some years semi annual, have 
for several years been held each spring, are often largely 
attended, and generally hy the grade teachers as well as the 
superintendents and principals. It is a migratory body, ap- 
pointing its meetings in turn at cities in southern and south- 
eastern Indiana, from Terro Haute to Lawrenceburg. 
free discussion and close touch with the schools have united 
the teacheis of this section of the State as teachei-s ai-e bound 
together in no other part. 

A similar one is known as the Nort;hem Indiana Teach- 
ers' Association, organized some four years later, but whose 
sessions since 1883 have been regularly held. Its meetings 
are similar to those last mentioned, but untQ recently had 
been patronized by the supervisors and principals rather 
than by teachers. As a result tie discussions are more gen- 
eral, regard education rather than teaching, and, while deal- 
ing with fundamentals, are yet less likely to appeal to the 
average teacher. 

Another such body is the Ohio and Indiana Superintend- 
ents' Association, holding semi-annual meetings alternately 
in each State, in the spring and in the fall. The first gath- 
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ering of the kind was a conference of superintendents at 
Fort Wayne in 1876. It then included school-men from 
not only Indiana and Ohio, along the border, but some from 
Michigan and Illinois as well. Smart and Harvey and 
Bragg and White and Irwin and Eoss and Tarbell and 
Bloss and others wei^e preaenl. Within ten years the terri- 
tory has heen greatly restriuted. The organization now 
iucludes the city and county superintendents of the eastern 
part of the State, with those across the line in Ohio. The 
machinery of the body is simple, the discussions are informal, 
and aim to be chiefly practical, though comprehensive of all 
school relations. Correspondijjg closely to this in form and 
purpose is the Southern Indiana and Kentucky Superintend- 
ents' Association. It has but recently been organized (1885J, 
and, like the former, is chiefly given to the discussion of 
questions relating to the functions and relations of the 
school superintendent, and the nature and couditionE of the 
most helpful inspection. It has held a dozen meetings, and 
the general good effect of their discussions is shown in the 
improvement of the schools, 

4. The County Superintenderitg' Convention. 

Besides the general superintendents' associations, just 
mentioned, to which also they are eligible in the different 
sections, the county superintendents have had, since 1873. 
their own annual convention for the consideration of mat- 
ters pertaining to the management of the rural schools in 
particular. 

In 1863, at the instance of Sui)erintendent Hosbour, the 
county examiners were called together. The principal top- 
ics of discussion were the examination of teachers and the 
visitation of schools. This was the beginning of tliat closer 
supervision of country schools that has made Indiana favor- 
ably known throughout the States. The next convention 
was in 1860, at the suggestion of State Superintendent Hoss. 
These discussions were somewhat more formal and more 
comprehensive; the meeting was called for a more defioita 
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purpose. The weak points of the system were becoming 
yearly more manifest. The examiners were called in coun- 
ciL Upon the close of a protracted and very fi-ee discussion, 
resolutiona were passed iii favor of '" establishing a county 
board of education, of admitting colored children to the 
benefits of free schools, and of reviving the provision for the 
levying of a special tnition tax." The accompiishinent of 
all these objects finally was greatly due to the influence of 
this body. 

At the special session of the State Normal School, in 1870, 
a " State Examiners' Association " was formed, officers were 
elected, an interesting programme was prepared, and a meet- 
ing held during the holiday session of the State Teachers' 
Association. Nothing appears of its further meetings. 

Another convention was called by the Hon. Milton E. 
Hopkins in July, 1873. The new law transforming the old 
county examiner into a superintendent, the creation of a 
County Board of Education, and with other changes, had 
just gone into effect, and the conference with Suxwrintendent 
Hopkins, his clear exposition of the law, and the exchange 
of local and personal views, did much to facilitate the confix 
dence in and administration of the system. The improve- 
nient and use of township libraries were considered, school- 
houses and furniture, text books and tuition taxes, examina- 
tions, the County Board of Education, county and township 
institutes, and official reports. Such meetings were con- 
tinued, and gave new life to the system. Since 1873 the 
meetings have been annual. They convene at the call of 
the State Superintendent, usually in June, the programme 
b eing arranged by a committee of the convention. ^^ 

^^^K S. The College Association. ^^H 

^^H^ A meeting of the college faculties of the State was cofl^^| 

^^^"Bned upon invitation of Superintendent G. "W. Hoss in 

December, 1807, in conjunction with the State Teachers' 

Association. A permanent organization was effected under 

llto name of the Indiana Collegiate Association, which liv( ~ 
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on, in a way, for years, holding aunual sessions until 1874, 
when it became a section of the general association. As a 
subordinate organization ita life was neither more peaceful 
nop fruitful, and after a few jears it ceased to exist It wca 
immediately reorganized, however, and has held flourishing 
annual meetings since 1877. The following cuUeges are 
represented in ila proceedings, each being entitled, in altai^ 
nate years, to one place upon the programme, for which a 
delegate is sent by appointment of the faculty. These insti- 
tutions are Indiana University, Hanover College, Wabash 
College, De Pauw University, Butler University, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Purdue University, the State Normal 
School, Franklin College, Earlham College, Moore's Hill 
College, and Vinconnes University. 

fl. The Indiana Academy of Science. 
Among other organizations of this class that may fairly 
ha called educational or profesaional for educators is the 
Indiana Academy of Science, dating from 1885, and holding 
semi-annual meetings. Any scientist of the State, or teach- 
ers of, or others interested in science, are eligible to mem- 
bership. Its members number about thirty, and include 
representatives from not only the colleges, but high schools 
and academies throughout the State. < J 

7. The Siate Mathematical Association, ^^M 

Two years since (1889) was otganized a State Matbemi^ijl 
cal Association, whose primary purpose was said to be to 
consider not only the nature and problems of mathemalJca, 
but its character and value as an instrument of culture, and 
the methods and conditions of its teaching. Its membership 
is composed chiefly of professors of mathematics in the col- 
leges, instructors in the subject in the better secondary and 
preparatory schools, and all such as are interested in the 
philosophy and pedagogy of the subject. Such meetings as 
have been held, kept up through the years, will do much to 
reform the teaching and study of mathcmatica of every grada 




in schools of whatever rank. Every teacher is concerned id 
its permanent success. 

S. County Teachers' Associations. 
Unlike the County Institute, and somewhat different fro 
the earlier local biidies, are the recent county associationi 
The sessions are shorter than those of the County Institute 
and subject to local management. The organization if 
untary, and the exercises and disciissions are chiefly ca 
on by the teachers themselves rather than for them. Tha * 
meetings usually occur during one of the terra vacations, as 
at Thanksgiving, the winter holidays, or in the spring. In 
some counties they are aemi-annuaL One evening lecture, 
generally by an invited speaker, and two days of conference 
upon practical school questions, make up the average pro- 
gramme. Being voluntary organizations, statistics of them 
are not to be had. It is estimated, however, that they are 
common to two thirds of the counties of the State, with an 
annual average attendance of not les,t than ten thousand 
teachers. 



CONCLUSION. 



This volume has been prepared with the conviction tl 
teachers may fairly be held responsible for knowing tha 
system in which they work. Its early adversity and com- 
parative failure, but conjoined with an unwavering faith of 
our fathers in the wholesomeness of liljeral learning, pre- 
sent suggestive lessons in the economics of public educar 
tion. The subosquent acluevement and abundant produc- 
tiveness and efficiency of the system ai-e inspiring and full 
of proniise. 

The Indiana teacher has no ground for shame in the 
presence of the progress made within a generation, in the 
among teachers, in the public Btandards of mo: 
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rality and vit'tue, of iiidustrj- and patriotism, incident to the 
services of tlie public shool. The growth in civilization 
and refinement here, as elsewhere, has been slow enough 
and meager enough, but the place of the State is an honor- 
able one among American. Commonwealths, and may right- 
ly be taken as the occasion of congratulation. 

Words of criticism have been freely used where in the 
judgment of the author they seemed warranted; but it must 
not thereby be inferred that there has been wanting any 
appreciation of the sound and wholesome growth in schools 
and the sustaining public sentiment, or respect — aye, and 
reverence — for the self-denying fathers and homes and early 
institutions that, amid forests and wild beasts and poverty, 
and other impediments of & pioneer life, planned and car- 
ried to execution so efficient a system. History can not 
adequately reveal nor literature exaggerate the noble, un- 
Eelfish service, the heroic philanthropy and large-hearted 
patriotism of these frontier settlers who exchanged comforts 
for schools, and sl.ared necessities to secure to us luxuries. 

That the backless bench, and the few and poor books, 
and the wandering teachers and short terms, and appalling 
ignorance, have practically disappeared is due, we can afford 
to remember, more to theoi than to us who remain. In 
honoring them we honor ourselves. 
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